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INTRODUCTION 


The aim of this book is to provide a new account of the fundamental 
concepts and arguments that define Heidegger’s early work; specific- 
ally, my focus will be on the period from 1919 to 1935. Iam interested 
in three sets of issues in particular, and in the interaction between 
them. The first concerns the interpretation and validity of the various 
philosophical theses which Heidegger advances. How, for example, 
should we understand his theory of intentionality? In what sense, if 
any, does he regard linguistic or propositional meaning as a secondary 
phenomenon or even a distorting one? What exactly is Heideggerian 
“understanding” or “anxiety” and what, if anything, do these ideas 
imply for current debates over conceptualism or ‘know how’ or nor- 
mativity? How do his views on these and other topics relate to those of 
other phenomenologists, or to contemporary analytic research? The 
second set of issues concerns the complex links between Heidegger’s 
own thought and his extensive and vastly detailed commentaries 
on the philosophical canon. Why, for example, does he place such 
emphasis on Kant’s Schematism? How does the role of society in texts 
such as SZ mirror or diverge from its role in Heidegger’s predecessors 
such as Hegel? Why are Heidegger’s remarks on Plato, whether pages 
or years apart, so often deeply conflicted, hedged, alternately hesitant 
and overplayed? I will place particular stress on Kant, an author whom 
Heidegger knew in huge detail and to whom he devoted more than 
a thousand pages of intricate commentary: examining the tripartite 
relationship between Heidegger himself, his reading of Kant and an 
orthodox view of the Critical system will prove an important exeget- 
ical tool, one which throws into relief many of the unspoken assump- 
tions that underpin Heidegger’s own thought. The third set of issues 
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concerns Heidegger’s distinctive conceptual apparatus and its connec- 
tion to the development of his philosophy. What exactly does he mean 
by “being” and what are the implications of that answer for doctrines 
such as the ontological difference? What is the distinction between 
discoveredness [Entdecktheit] and disclosedness [Erschlossenheit], or 
between the different senses of temporality marked by “Zeitlichkeit” 
and “Temporalitat”? What work is being done by those distinctions? 
Could they be articulated in another philosophical vocabulary — if 
not, why not? Similarly, what does he mean by “freedom” and how does 
he ultimately come to see it as “prior even to being and time”?! 

My plan is to look in detail both at the core questions within each of 
these three sets of issues and at the interaction between them. I argue 
that the picture of Heidegger which emerges is radically different 
from that currently dominant, especially within the Anglo-American 
literature. To take a single case, I deny that Dasein’s primary level of 
experience is nonconceptual: I defend this view against the widespread 
treatment of Heidegger as a pioneering nonconceptualist. I also argue, 
however, that the picture of Heidegger which emerges from my read- 
ing captures what is distinctive in his thought, what sets his theory 
apart from any other philosophical position. To stick with the same 
case, for example, I contend that whilst Dasein’s primary intention- 
ality is conceptual, it is nevertheless nonpropositional. I thus present 
Heidegger as attempting to mark out a distinctive logical space, one 
missed by both conceptualists and nonconceptualists in so far as they 
equate the conceptual and the propositional. Further, I show how his 
attempt to defend this move is closely tied to the unfinished, and I sug- 
gest unfinishable, project of SZ, and I chronicle his attempts to shore 
up that project in the years after 1927. 

The structure of the book is as follows. I begin in Chapter 1 
with Heidegger’s theory of intentionality. I argue that this is best 
approached via two claims: that propositional intentionality is in 
some sense explanatorily derivative, and that propositional inten- 
tionality is in some sense linked to a particular ontology, that of the 
“present-at-hand”. I canvas ten existing accounts of these two claims 
as defended by Dreyfus, Carman, Wrathall and others. I argue that 
despite their sophistication no existing account meets the twin cri- 
teria of exegetical and philosophical plausibility. In Chapter 2, I 
therefore offer a new interpretation of the supposed link between 


1 Gagi: 134. 
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the propositional and the present-at-hand as sketched in texts such 
as SZ§33. Locating Heidegger in relation to Russell and Frege, I 
claim that his point does not concern propositional intentionality 
itself, but rather only a subset of propositions, those that have been 
subjected to a particular meta-linguistic analysis. I contrast my view 
with those of Blattner, Dahlstrom, Carman, Wrathall and others 
and argue for its advantages. In Chapter 3, I turn to the other claim 
through which I approached Heideggerian intentionality, the claim 
that propositional content is in some sense explanatorily derivative. 
This chapter is the longest in the book, and it is the most complex. 
The key to Heidegger’s position, I suggest, lies with his idea of under- 
standing ‘something as something’, or, as he puts it, understanding 
‘aas b’. To grasp his argument one needs to look closely at each com- 
ponent here: the ‘as’ and the a and 6 variables. After discussing the 
‘as’ in relation to Heidegger’s work on meaning and on the idea of 
a context, I address the a variable: I distinguish several distinct rep- 
resentationalist theories of intentionality and I contrast Heidegger’s 
position with those, with the West and East Coast readings of Husserl 
and with contemporary analytic disjunctivism and relationalism. My 
main focus, however, is on the b variable, which I argue plays a foun- 
dational role in Heidegger’s system, determining his understanding 
of concepts such as meaning, the ontological difference and the a 
priori. I support these claims by looking closely at Heidegger’s work 
on Kant and on Plato: in both cases, I provide a new interpretation of 
the relevant texts. My conclusion is a novel one: propositional inten- 
tionality is derivative for Heidegger on a mode of experience with 
a unique grammar, a mode of experience that is conceptual and yet 
nonpropositional. I show, further, how his thinking on this issue is 
decisively influenced by, and indeed constitutes a “repetition of”, in 
SZ’s distinctive sense of that phrase, Kant’s Schematism and Plato’s 
doctrine of ideas. 

In Chapter 4, I shift from intentionality to metaphysics in the broad- 
est sense. I contend that Heidegger’s work on truth and his defini- 
tion of “being” both mesh with my approach. I also argue for a realist 
interpretation of his work and contrast my views on this with those of 
Blattner, Carman and Lafont. But the results of this chapter do not, I 
warn, change the fact that the underlying position which Heidegger 
defends, the position set out in Chapter 3, faces significant philosoph- 
ical problems. I propose, in Chapter 5, that we thus see a develop- 
ment in Heidegger’s thinking as he attempts to work through these 
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problems in the late 1920s and early 1930s.’ This shift culminates in an 
increased emphasis on freedom: I argue that this emphasis is designed 
to articulate the central role of normativity within Heidegger’s system 
and I show how this both fleshes out and extends strands present in 
SZ. I support my claims here by looking closely at Heidegger’s work on 
Kant’s philosophy of action: I stress the importance for both philoso- 
phers of the link between normativity and the first-person perspective. 
I close in Chapter 6, by showing how those questions of freedom, of 
the first person and of “mineness” link to authenticity. I contend that 
for Heidegger authentic agents possess a distinctive awareness of the 
limitations of normative space, of the “space of reasons” to use the 
Sellarsian metaphor. Heidegger refers to those limitations as Dasein’s 
“finitude” and unpacks them through discussion of existential concepts 
such as death and guilt. I explain and critically assess the way in which 
Heidegger connects those discussions to issues such as perfectionism, 
phronesis and ‘the one’: I contrast Heidegger’s position with Hegel’s, 
and my account with those advanced by contemporary commentators 
such as Crowell and Carman. I end by indicating how the various lines 
of argument I have sketched might be brought together to overcome 
the problems which ultimately undermine texts such as SZ. 

Heidegger’s philosophy, as I see it, is an innovative and highly 
unusual one. My goal in this book is to try to set out and assess some 
of the distinctive inferences, assumptions, influences and errors that 
drive it. 


2 I regard claims about this shift as independent from more familiar debates about the 
Kehyveas it is usually understood; for example, I make little appeal to texts such as Ga65. 
Generally, the time frame on which I focus means that I take no particular view on 
either the existence or nature of a ‘later Heidegger’, although I find any suggestion of 
a binary change extremely implausible. Where my arguments support or clash with 
some specific thesis regarding texts or terms after 1935 I will note this (see especially 


Pp. 254). 


EXISTING TREATMENTS OF 
HEIDEGGER ON INTENTIONALITY 


My aim in this chapter is to argue against many of the basic assump- 
tions that have come to dominate work on Heidegger’s theory of 
intentionality, particularly within the Anglo-American literature. I 
will frame the debate around Heidegger’s stance on the proposition. 
As I will show, Heidegger makes two claims repeatedly, claims which 
are typically and rightly taken as central to his work. The first is that 
propositional intentionality in some sense forces our understanding 
of entities into certain set channels, channels which at worst actively 
distort, and at best fail to capture, the true nature of our experi- 
ence. The second is that propositional intentionality is explanatorily 
derivative on some prior, nonpropositional level of experience. I will 
argue that the dominant approach to early Heidegger is sustained 
in large part by mutually supporting interpretations of these two 
claims. I will further argue that those mutually supporting interpret- 
ations, and by extension the dominant approach that relies on them, 
are mistaken. But before we can get to grips with the issues in play, 
I need to begin by clarifying the terminology I will use. This is the 
task of §1.1. 


1.1. Framing the debate on intentionality 


Heidegger’s terminology is notoriously hard to correlate with that of 
other philosophers. I argue, particularly in Chapter 3, that this stems 
from his reliance on a number of novel concepts, concepts which are 
extremely hard to define within other philosophical systems. To begin 
with, however, I want to present as neutral a terminological frame- 
work as possible. This is vital if we are to understand where Heidegger 
stands in relation to Kant, or to Husserl or to contemporary analytic 
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philosophy of mind or philosophy of perception. The place to begin 
is with “intentionality”: I will use “intentionality” to denote a property, 
typically attributed to mental states, whereby those states are directed 
toward or about something. As Brentano famously put it: 


[I]n presentation, something is presented, in judgement something is 
affirmed or denied, in love loved, in hate hated, in desire desired, and 
so on." 


Heidegger himself introduces the term in similar fashion (Gago: 
37; Gaz4: 80-1); this should not, of course, lead us to prejudge the 
deeper issue as to how far his understanding of it mirrors or departs 
from Brentano’s own. I now wish to introduce a number of ter- 
minological stipulations to allow me to discuss intentionality. First, 
“bearer”. One of the most influential moves in phenomenology is 
to argue that the explanatorily primary ascription of intentional- 
ity should not be to mental states, but instead to the body in some 
extended sense of that term. In order to avoid prejudging this issue, 
I will therefore use the term “bearer” to refer to whatever intention- 
ality is ascribed to: Merleau-Ponty, for example, would thus be said 
to deny that mental states are the primary bearers of intentionality. 
Second, the word “content”. I will use the unqualified term “content” 
to refer to whatever it is that a given intentional state is directed 
towards or about. Thus, by definition, all intentional states have con- 
tent. There are, of course, a number of influential positions within 
analytic philosophy of mind which deny that certain experiences, 
for example my perceiving this table, have “content” in some sense 
of the word: for example, they may deny that perception can be true 
or false.* I discuss such accounts and their relation to Heidegger in 
detail in Chapters 3 and 4. But for current purposes, I will categor- 
ise such theories as accepting the intentionality of the experience, 
in the sense it is still directed at the table as opposed to the chair, 
and thus as recognising its “content” in the unqualified sense of 
the term whilst denying that it possesses content in other more spe- 
cific, more substantive ways: for example, Brewer’s position denies 


1 Brentano 1973: 88. 

2 See, for example, Brewer 2006 and Travis 2004. My use of the unqualified term “con- 
tent” is thus thinner than, for example, Siegel’s in that she defines content by its pos- 
sible truth or falsity, whereas for me the claim that contents have truth conditions is 
a substantive one (compare my definitions with Siegel 2010: 334-5). I explain why I 
define “content” and related terms so broadly at the end of this paragraph. 
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that perceptual experience can possess “representational content”. 
Third, within analytic philosophy of mind “intentionalism” is some- 
times reserved for theories which hold that the content of a state 
determines its phenomenological character in the sense of the ‘what 
it is like’ to be in that state: as Byrne puts it, the intentionalist holds 
that “there can be no difference in phenomenal character without a 
difference in content”.t The issue at stake in such debates is that of 
qualia, i.e. of whether there exist nonintentional phenomenological 
properties of conscious experience which might thus float free of 
a change in content. I regard Heidegger as largely uninterested in 
such qualia, which he appears to associate with sense datum theories 
(Gas: 10; SZ: 163-4). I will therefore use “intentionalist” and “inten- 
tionalism” in line with my definition of “intentionality”: one may be 
an “intentionalist” in my sense by committing to the intentionality 
of some set of experiences whilst remaining entirely neutral on the 
debate which Byrne highlights. Fourth, within analytic philosophy of 
perception “intentionalism” is sometimes reserved for theories that 
oppose disjunctivism or relationalism in one form or another, or, 
where this may or may not be exactly equivalent, that oppose exter- 
nalism in some form or another.5 Again, I want to define the term 
in a manner which is entirely neutral on these issues; they are, of 
course, vital issues and I discuss them at length in Chapter 3, but I 
do not want to build any of these views into the meaning of “inten- 
tionality”. The reason for this is simple. Due to the intellectual con- 
text in which he operates, Heidegger inherits at least some of the 
vocabulary of phenomenology, particularly Husserlian phenomen- 
ology. For example, he states that “intentionality belongs to the exist- 
ence of Dasein” (Ga24: 224), that “phenomenology is the analytic 
description of intentionality in its a priori” (Gago: 108), and yet that 
existing accounts of “intentionality” are radically inadequate (Gag4: 
230). By opting for the thinnest possible definition of intentionality, 
I want therefore to leave open as many of the substantive exegetical 
and philosophical questions as possible: whilst Heidegger, or for that 
matter Husserl, obviously talk about “intentionality”, it should be a 
matter of debate, not stipulation, where they stand on something like 
disjunctivism. 


3 This terminological practice coheres with Crane’s recent work on the Dreyfus— 
McDowell debate (Crane 2011: 232-3). For a summary of Brewer’s position see 
Brewer 2006. 

4 Byrne 2001: 204. 5 See, for example, Crane 2006: 135. 
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The second group of terms which I want to define concern possible 
accounts of the content of intentional states.° I will begin with “prop- 
osition”: is, for example, the perception I currently have of this room a 
piece of propositional content? Obviously, there are multiple theories 
as to the nature of propositions. But the immediate problem in defin- 
ing the term is the historical scope of Heidegger’s work: he often sug- 
gests that he is correcting errors which have been committed, in one 
form or another, since the Greeks (SZ: 165). Indeed, he denies that 
even the modern revolution in logic has altered this basic picture (SZ: 
88). One needs therefore to begin from some comparatively wide def- 
inition of propositionality: whilst it would be of interest to show that 
Heidegger has a position on, say, Russellian propositions specifically, 
he is clearly after a broader result. I therefore propose: 


(Def) “Proposition” = The content of a declarative sentence.’ 


To say that a mode of intentionality is propositional is thus to say that 
its content can, at least in principle, be accurately given by the senten- 
tial complements of ‘that-’ clauses: I believe that p, I judge that , etc. 
Searle, for example, held this view of perception: 


The content of the visual experience, like the content of the belief, is 
always equivalent to a whole proposition ... it must always be that such 
and such is the case.* 


Heidegger often seems to equate the propositional not just with the 
content of a declarative sentence, but more specifically with the content 


6 The recent analytic literature distinguishes between “content” or “absolute” and 
“state” or “relative” treatments of concepts and propositions. For example, on the state 
or relative view, very loosely, a thesis such as nonconceptualism is not a thesis about 
content per se but about the way in which an agent relates to content: some particular 
state of mind M of an agent A is nonconceptual just if Mintends some item of content C 
without A possessing the concepts that would “canonically characterise” C (the idea of 
a “canonical characterization” is examined in Crane 1992). Whilst agree with Speaks 
2005 that the distinction between state and content accounts is an important one, I do 
not believe that any of the specific arguments in what follows turns on it: I thus employ 
the simpler content approach with respect to both propositions and concepts. I discuss 
Speaks on nonconceptualism specifically below. 

7 This definition is intended solely to provide a starting point for the discussion by 
appealing to one widespread view of propositions. I assume that the relevant sentence 
will be in a natural language such as English or German, or some extension of such, 
but nothing in what follows rests on this. An alternative would have been to introduce 
propositionality by reference to truth value. Heidegger’s complex attitude to truth, 
however, makes that tactic unsuitable for introductory purposes. 

8 Searle 1983: 40. 
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of a subject—predicate sentence (SZ: 154). By extension, he seems to 
equate the prepropositional and the prepredicative (Gag: 130/27). 
The assumption that the subject—predicate form is the primary form 
of propositionality was a common one: Kant, for example, endorses 
it.2 But, again, I will not build the reference to predication into my def- 
inition of propositionality. There are theorists who Heidegger would 
surely believe are guilty of over-focus on the propositional and who yet 
reject the subject—predicate model: Frege, for example.'? One might 
be concerned that my resultant definition of “proposition” is so thin 
that it risks making the propositional nature of intentionality triv- 
ial. But one needs no Heideggerian apparatus to see that this fear 
is unfounded. Take the case of intensional transitives, i.e. verbs that 
generate intensional contexts yet which can take a direct object, such 
as “love”. As many commentators have observed, there is no obvious 
way to complete the right-hand side of the equation “Tom loves John if 
and only if Tom loves that ...” in such a manner that it genuinely states 
an equivalence; prima facie such intentional attitudes are thus irredu- 
cible to propositional content as defined.'' One can see also how the 
question of propositional content will interact in complex ways with 
the other considerations alluded to when introducing “intentionality”: 
so, for example, one common argument is that the best explanation 
as to why given pieces of intentional content may possess truth condi- 
tions is that they are propositional.’* 

The next term to be defined is “concept”. Here I face several prob- 
lems. One is that Heidegger often employs words like “Begriff”? and 
“begrifflich” in the following way: something is conceptual for a given 
agent if and only if that agent has an explicit or thematic or systematic 
understanding of it. It is in this sense, for example that philosophy con- 
stitutes the “theoretical conceptual [begrifflich] interpretation” of being 
(Gag5: 24; similarly SZ: 200; Gaz4: 398). This use of “conceptual” is 
not, however, a good way to frame the debate about intentionality: it 
would entail, for example, that even the Kantian categories were non- 
conceptual for most agents. Another problem is that the contempor- 
ary analytic literature is itself characterised not just by a disagreement 
over whether intentionality is conceptual, but over the prior question of 
what a concept is. As A. D. Smith neatly puts it, there are “low” accounts 


g V-Lo/Wiener: 933. 10 Frege 1967: §3. 
11 For recent discussion see Montague 2007 and Grzankowski (in press). 
12 For discussion see Crane 2009: 457-61. 
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of concepts, and by extension concept possession, which allow, say, ani- 
mal psychologists to talk routinely of animals as possessing concepts, 
and “high” accounts, Sellars’s for example, which set a more demand- 
ing hurdle for concept possession.'’ A further difficulty is that I am 
going to argue that one of Heidegger’s achievements is precisely to 
problematise the way in which the conceptual has been understood. 
These factors combine to make selecting a neutral definition of “con- 
cept” difficult. What I propose therefore is to cherry-pick aspects from 
one of the most influential treatments of conceptuality, a comparatively 
“high” account in Smith’s terms, and one which Heidegger knew well: 
Kant’s account. Specifically, I define a concept, at least preliminarily, as 
a piece of content which has the following features: 


(Def) “Concept” = A piece of intentional content where: (i) the content 
is intrinsically universal or generic: i.e. it represents a property, 
say being triangular, which is potentially common to many things; 
(ii) the content implies certain normative or inferential relations: 
to apply the concept <body> to something is to locate it in a nor- 
mative space within which I am obliged to apply various other 
concepts, for example <weight>, to it; (iii) the content cannot be 
possessed by nonhuman animals (dogs, apes, whales, etc.); (iv) the 
content is not qualitatively rich or diffuse or fine-grained in a way 
that prohibits its expression in any declarative sentence."4 


I will say more about all these requirements in both this chapter and 
Chapters 2 and 3, but I want to comment briefly on the fourth con- 
junct. One of the classic arguments for nonconceptual content is that 
certain experiences, in particular perception, are somehow so rich 
or diffuse or fine-grained that they cannot be captured in language. 
Thus, to take a famous example, Heck writes: 


Consider your current perceptual state — and now imagine what a com- 
plete description of the way the world appears to you at this moment might 
be like. Surely a thousand words would hardly begin to do the job."® 


The fourth conjunct thus requires that conceptual content not dif- 
fer from propositional content by being inexpressible in this manner; 


13, Smith 2002: 100. 

14 For examples of Kant’s endorsement of these conditions see with respect to (i) Log.: 91 
and KrV: A320/B376-7; with respect to (ii) GMS: 412; with respect to (iii) V-MP-L1/ 
Politz: 275-7; and with respect to (iv) KrV: A6g/Bo4. 

15 Heck 2000: 489. 
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note that this leaves open the possibility that conceptual content might 
differ from propositional content in other ways. 

How does this definition of “concept” relate to labels such as “con- 
ceptualist” and “nonconceptualist”? Clearly, these terms are used in 
a huge variety of non-equivalent ways across both the contemporary 
analytic literature and with respect to different historical figures. But 
I think it is important to try to keep things here as simple as pos- 
sible, at least initially. First, merely recognising the existence of non- 
conceptual intentional content should not, I suggest, suffice to make 
one a nonconceptualist. Kant, on an orthodox reading, holds both 
that all adult human experience is conceptual and that concepts must 
be supplemented by intuitions; surely those who regard Heidegger 
as a nonconceptualist intend to go beyond this Critical framework."° 
Furthermore, even the stronger claim that there exist modes of inten- 
tionality which are entirely nonconceptual does not mark one as a 
“nonconceptualist” in the sense in which I will use it here. This is 
because Heidegger’s concern is not with any possible mode of inten- 
tionality but, at least in large part, with human experience: if, say, 
Heidegger were found to hold that human experience is necessarily 
conceptual but that the experience of animals is not, it would seem 
perverse, given his overwhelming focus on the former, to label him a 
“nonconceptualist”. Of course, there are genuine issues concerning 
the definition of “Dasein” and its relationship to humans and I address 
these in Chapters 5 and 6, but it seems legitimate to equate the two 
for the moment. I therefore propose the following definitions. 


(Def) Conceptualism = The thesis that all standard adult human inten- 
tional states (i) necessarily contain concepts and (ii) that these 
concepts play a central, although not necessarily exhaustive, role 
in explaining the distinctive intentional features of such states. 

(Def) Nonconceptualism = The thesis that conceptualism is false. 


16 On the distinction between intuition and concepts see KrV: A320/B376-7, and on the 
need for their interaction see KrV: A50-1/B74-6. Of course, like any reading of Kant, 
this “orthodox” view is open to challenge or development. Marburg neo-Kantianism fam- 
ously denied the need for a distinct faculty of sensibility: Natorp, for example, proposed 
the reduction of space and time to the category of actuality (Natorp 1910: 276-7). But 
the fact that the Marburg school embodies an extreme form of conceptualism should not 
suffice to make more moderate conceptualists, such as the orthodox Kant, into “noncon- 
ceptualists”. Of course, as ever with Kant, matters here rapidly become extremely compli- 
cated for multiple reasons. This is exemplified in the recent debate over Kant’s stance on 
the various forms of conceptualism: for a flavour of that debate see Allais 2009; Ginsborg 
2008; Hanna 2008. I propose a new reading of Kant’s position in Golob 2011. 
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I use italics here, and elsewhere, to denote the names of particular 
philosophical theses. A few comments on these definitions are in order. 
First, by “standard” in Conceptualism I mean merely to exclude states 
of extreme illness and certain drugged states in which an adult would 
effectively be reduced to a child or an animal: it does not exclude states 
like perception or SZ’s “anxiety” or “death”. It is important to be clear on 
one case in particular. Heidegger distinguishes in his account of Dasein 
between primary and secondary or derivative modes of intentionality: he 
appears, for example, to regard propositional intentionality as secondary 
or derivative (Ga29/30: 493). Conceptualism as I have defined it applies to 
both such levels and so entails that both the primary and secondary levels 
of Dasein’s intentionality are conceptual; in Heideggerian terms, the ref- 
erence to “standard” would exclude only those states where Dasein has 
effectively ceased to function as Dasein. Second, as noted above, I am 
using what Speaks calls an “absolute” approach to content: I treat con- 
ceptual and nonconceptual content as being of different kinds. It is hard, 
admittedly, to draw a direct comparison with Speaks, in part because 
he defines both the conceptual and the nonconceptual in terms of the 
propositional.'? But there is one important difference. As I understand 
him, Speaks uses the phrase “absolute nonconceptualism” to denote the 
view that members of a given class of states each possess at least some 
absolutely nonconceptual content.’* But that is entirely compatible with 
Conceptualismas I have defined it: Conceptualism requires that all instances 
of standard adult human intentionality include conceptual content, but 
not that they include only such content. The reason for the difference is 
simple. Speaks, operating against the backdrop of contemporary analytic 
philosophy, regards the view that there is any nonconceptual content at 
all as the controversial claim. In the current context, however, the issue 
is not so much whether such content exists but to what degree it domi- 
nates or exhausts Heidegger’s account of Dasein’s intentionality. Third, 
the reference to a “central, although not necessarily exhaustive, role” in 
Conceptualism will be cashed in detail in Chapter 3. But it is worth stat- 
ing from the start that I take this requirement to imply that such states, 
whatever their other characteristics, inherit the properties discussed in 
my definition of “concept”: for example, their content cannot be qualita- 
tively rich or diffuse or fine-grained in a way that prohibits its expression 
in any declarative sentence, it must include both normative and generic 
features and it must not be available to nonhuman animals. 


17 Speaks 2005: 360. 18 Speaks 2005: 364. 
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1.2. Heidegger on the proposition: two key claims 


I stated in the introduction to this chapter that Heidegger repeatedly 
makes two claims about the propositional: first that it in some sense 
distorts our experience or forces it into certain questionable categor- 
ies, and second that it is explanatorily derivative. My aim now is to 
provide a clear formulation of those claims, and to highlight some 
apparent problems with them. I will then show how the dominant 
reading of Heidegger appears to resolve those problems and thus to 
cement its own exegetical legitimacy. 

Heidegger himself often expresses the claims in which I am inter- 
ested by talking of “assertion”. The first of them, for example, is visible 
in this highly influential passage from SZ: 


The entity which is held in our fore-having — for instance, the hammer — 
is initially ready-to-hand [zundchst zuhanden] as an item of equipment. If 
this entity becomes the ‘object’ ofan assertion [‘Gegenstand’ einer Aussage], 
then as soon as we begin with this assertion, there is already a change- 
over in the fore-having. The ready-to-hand entity with which we have to do 
or perform something, turns into something ‘about which’ [‘Wortiber’ | the 
assertion that points it out is made. Our fore-sight is aimed at something 
present-at-hand in what is ready-to-hand. Both by and /or this way of look- 
ing at it, the ready-to-hand becomes veiled as ready-to-hand ... Only now 
are we given any access to properties or the like. When an assertion has 
given a determinate character to something present-at-hand, it claims 
something about it as a ‘what’ and this ‘what’ is drawn from that which is 
present-at-hand as such. The as-structure of interpretation has under- 
gone a modification. In its function of appropriating what is understood, 
the ‘as’ no longer reaches out into a totality of involvements. As regards 
its possibilities for articulating reference-relations [Verweisungsbeztigen|, 
it has been cut off [abgeschnitten] from that significance which, as such, 
constitutes environmentality. The ‘as’ gets pushed back [zurtickgedrangt] 
into the uniform plane of that which is merely present-at-hand. It sinks 
to the structure of just letting one see what is present-at-hand in a deter- 
minate way. (SZ: 157-8, original emphasis) 


Heidegger concludes this cryptic passage by observing that “present- 
at-hand determination [Vorhandenheitsbestimmung] is ... the speciality 
of assertion” (SZ: 158). He posits the same connection when explain- 
ing the work of other philosophers, including Kant and Aristotle. 


We cannot emphasise this fact too often: those determinations which 
constitute the being of the thing [i.e. katagoria] have received their 
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name from assertion [i.e. kataphasis] ... The fact that since then in 
Western thought the determinations of being are called ‘categories’ 
is the clearest expression of the point I have already emphasised: that 
the structure of the thing [Ding] is connected with the structure of the 
assertion. (Ga41: 62-4; similarly Gagg/30: 419) 


Whilst Heidegger here uses “thing”, he has earlier defined a thing as 
“the present-at-hand bearer of many present-at-hand yet changeable 
properties” (Ga41: 33), and the corresponding passage at Gagn: 295-6 
uses “present-at-hand” directly.’? This supposed link between asser- 
tion and the present-at-hand is also emphasised by many contempor- 
ary Heidegger scholars: for example, Okrent states that “one intends 
a [present-at-hand] entity insofar as one makes an assertion about it”, 
Schear formulates the relevant claim as “all and only present-at-hand 
entities are possible topics of [assertion]” and Tugendhat attributes to 
Heidegger the view that “assertoric sentences ... express being in the 
sense of presence-at-hand”.*° In short, Heidegger’s claim appears to be 
that “assertions” distort their subjects in some systemic sense, render- 
ing them “present-at-hand”. But what exactly is the “present-at-hand” 
and what exactly is the connection to assertion which Heidegger pos- 
tulates? Is it philosophically plausible that such a connection exists? 
The second of Heidegger’s key claims is, at least prima facie, easier to 
grasp. He again articulates it in terms of “assertion”. 


Assertions are first possible on the basis of an already latent comport- 
ment to entities ... making assertions is not at all a primordial relation 
to entities, but is itself possible on the basis of our already-being-among- 
entities. (Ga26: 158) 

It is not, and indeed never, the case that an assertion as such — how- 
ever true it may be — could primarily unconceal an entity as such. 
(Ga2g/30: 493) 


Bluntly, the contention is that assertion is an explanatorily derivative 
mode of intentionality (SZ: 157). Again, though, it seems important to 
clarify precisely what is being claimed here: what exactly does it mean 


19 On Heidegger’s willingness to move between “thing” and “presence-at-hand” see also 
SZ: 55 and SZ: 69. 

20 Okrent 2007: 166; Schear 2007: 128; Tugendhat 1986: 161. Okrent uses “extant” 
rather than “presence-at-hand” for “Vorhandenheit” and its cognates, whilst Schear 
uses “judgement” for “Aussage”: I have modified their texts for the sake of termino- 
logical continuity. With respect to Schear, I return to the link between judgement, 
assertion and other propositional attitudes shortly. 
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to say that a given mode of intentionality can never “primarily reveal” 
an entity? 

Before I can begin to answer those questions, two final preparatory 
steps are needed. The first concerns the scope of Heidegger’s claims. 
An assertion is standardly understood as a speech act in which one 
endorses a proposition or propositions. So one obvious question is 
whether Heidegger intends his remarks to apply purely to assertion — 
as opposed to, say, belief — or whether he is using assertion to intro- 
duce a point about propositional intentionality in general. After all, as 
Brandom neatly puts it, “[a]ssertible contents, assertibles, are also belie- 
veables and judgeables”.*' It seems clear that the latter interpretation 
is correct: Heidegger’s focus in the cited passages is not on the act of 
endorsement but on the attendant content, on the way in which entities 
are understood within assertions. Thus he suggests that SZ§33 could 
equally be formulated in terms of “judgement” [Urteil], and elsewhere 
he presents the same argument by talking of “propositional assertion” 
[Aussagesatz] (Ga29/30: 439-41), or of the “proposition” [Saiz] (Gago: 
344; Gag: 130/27). In taking Heidegger’s real target to be propositional 
intentionality rather than assertion per se, I am in agreement with 
Wrathall, who reads Heidegger as making a point about “propositional 
modes of comportment (believing, asserting and so on)”.** This is not 
to say that the focus on assertion is entirely an accident. As I explain in 
Chapter 2, one of Heidegger’s aims is to examine the particular influ- 
ence which analyses of that speech act have exercised on the canon (SZ: 
165). But his ultimate concern is with the propositional. 

The second task is to define one final piece of terminology, “present- 
at-hand”. One can distinguish, at least prima facie, three main con- 
ceptions of the present-at-hand in Heidegger’s work.*3 On the first 
definition, to say that an entity is “present-at-hand” is to say that it 
is a substance in one or more of the senses in which that idea has 
been canonically understood (SZ: 318). For example, Gago defines 


21 Brandom 2000: 189. 22 Wrathall 2011: go. 

23 I regard these three senses of “present-at-hand” as the explanatorily primary defini- 
tions of that term within Heidegger’s work. But the list is not intended to be exhaust- 
ive. For example, Heidegger occasionally talks of the “present-at-hand in the broadest 
sense” where this includes both what he usually distinguishes as the “ready-to-hand” and 
indeed everything other than Dasein (SZ: 45). Indeed, in recent work McManus has dis- 
tinguished more than thirty-seven uses of Vorhandenheit and its cognates. I am not going 
to catalogue these here since I see the important ones as essentially variants on the three 
definitions I have presented, but Iam obviously in agreement with McManus’s underlying 
point that we need to be extremely careful with the term (McManus 2012: 53-7). 
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“presence-at-hand” in terms of the Cartesian conception of substance: 
“substantiality means presence-at-hand, that which as such needs no 
other entity in order to be” (Gago: 232-3). One of the properties of 
the “ready-to-hand”, in contrast, is that it stands in constitutive or 
internal relations (SZ: 68): the Cartesian vision of the “present-at- 
hand” would thus entail that nothing understood as present-at-hand 
can simultaneously be understood as ready-to-hand. However, the 
link to Descartes should not be overplayed. This is because Heidegger 
applies “presence-at-hand” when discussing the role which substance 
has played throughout the philosophical canon, and he frequently 
appeals to the canon’s supposed emphasis on assertion to explain 
why it has prioritised this category. For example, Heidegger contends 
that a focus on assertion underpins both Aristotle’s thought and 
Descartes’s ontology (Ga41: 107-8); elsewhere he argues that it under- 
lies both Aristotle’s work and Kant’s ontology (Ga41: 62-4; Ga25: 295); 
and elsewhere, both Aristotle’s thought and Leibniz’s monads (Gaz26: 
40-2, 53).*! But the concepts of substance employed in these systems 
are obviously very different. Kant’s substantia phenomena, for example, 
cannot exist independently of other entities since they are nothing but 
sets of relations: they are therefore not substances in the Cartesian 
sense.*> I want accordingly to introduce the following definition; as 
with “proposition”, its looseness follows from the extraordinary histor- 
ical scope of Heidegger’s ambitions. 


(Def) “Presence-at-hand’” = A substance in either an Aristotelian, 
Cartesian, Leibnizian or Kantian sense. 


The second usage of “presence-at-hand” in Heidegger’s writings desig- 
nates a “natural thing” [Naturding], or a “physical thing” [Korperding] 
(Gago: 49-50; SZ: 361-2). These are entities individuated by their spatio- 
temporal and causal properties: to speak of presence-at-hand is to “speak 
of materiality, extension, colouration, local mobility”, or of properties 
such as “mass” and the natural laws that govern it (Gago: 51; SZ: 361). 
The relevant class here is not primary, as opposed to secondary, qualities: 
Heidegger shows no interest in the difference between colour and exten- 
sion (Gago: 49-50). Instead, the distinction he intends is between enti- 
ties considered as “natural things” and entities considered as pieces of 
“equipment” for use in particular projects, projects which in the standard 


24 Recall that Ga41 equates “thing” with “present-at-hand” (Ga41: 33). 
25 KrV: A277/B333; A285/B341. 
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Heideggerian manner are related both to my identity and to other agents 
in a publically accessible world (Gago: 49; SZ: 361). Note that on this def 
inition, unlike in the Cartesian case, it seems that entities can be simul- 
taneously understood as both ready-to-hand and present-at-hand: if my 
job is measuring the width of bricks, presumably their extension belongs 
both to their “tool-character” and to their natural character.*° But I want 
to set that issue aside for the moment. I therefore define: 


(Def) “Presence-at-hand”” = An entity individuated by reference to its 
spatio-temporal and causal properties. 


The third definition is a negative one: 


(Def) “Present-at-hand3” = An entity in so far as it is “cut off from” the 
holistic web of instrumental, social and other relations which 
define the Heideggerian concept of “world” (SZ: 83-6, 157-8). 


This definition comes centre stage in Heidegger’s discussion of asser- 
tion. Recall: 


When an assertion has given a determinate character to something 
present-at-hand, it claims something about it as a ‘what’ and this ‘what’ 
is drawn from that which is present-at-hand as such. The as-structure of 
interpretation has undergone a modification ... [it] no longer reaches 
out into a totality of involvements. As regards its possibilities for articulat- 
ing reference-relations, it has been cut off from that significance which, 
as such, constitutes environmentality. The ‘as’ gets pushed back into the 
uniform plane of that which is merely present-at-hand. (SZ: 158) 


There are now three possible definitions of “present-at-hand” in play, 
each with some support from Heidegger’s texts. Heidegger may be able 
to demonstrate the identity of these three concepts. But without some 
serious philosophical labour, the definitions are not even coextensive. 
Presence-at-hand' is prima facie neither necessary nor sufficient for 
presence-at-hand*: any moderate empiricism will deny that spatio- 
temporal entities must be substances in any weighty sense, and at least 
some of the rationalists listed in the definition of present-at-hand' deny 
that substantiality implies individuation by spatio-temporal or causal 
properties — think of Leibnizian monads. Likewise, presence-at-hand’ 
seems neither necessary nor sufficient for presence-at-hand3. It is not 
necessary because there seems no reason why viewing an entity as “cut 


26 Compare Gago: 269-70 and SZ: 361. I assume that Heideggerian “equipment” is at 
least a subset of the ready-to-hand; I return to this issue in detail in §4.1. 
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off” from social or environmental relations need imply anything as 
sophisticated as thinking of it as a substance: could I not, as Heidegger 
himself suggests, simply stare at it (SZ: 61)? The idea that presence- 
at-hand' is sufficient for presence-at-hand? is more plausible but still 
requires further support: in what sense are Aristotelian substances, 
say, “cut off” from social or environmental relations? Finally, presence- 
at-hand? is neither necessary nor sufficient for presence-at-hand!. It is 
not necessary because it seems that I might represent some transfinite 
number, say, as “cut off” from social and environmental relations with- 
out thereby attributing spatio-temporal or causal properties to it. It is 
not sufficient because there are obviously cases where objects are inte- 
grated into the Heideggerian world precisely because of their spatio- 
temporal or causal properties: imagine running a building yard. 

Bringing together Heidegger’s various texts, the link between “asser- 
tion” and “proposition” and the definitions of “presence-at-hand” just 
supplied, I can now offer a precise formulation of Heidegger’s two key 
claims regarding the propositional. 


(Def) Present-at-hand= There is some connection between propositional 
intentionality and the view that entities are either present-at-hand', 
or present-at-hand*, or present-at-hand’ or some combination of 
these. 

(Def) Derivative = Propositional intentionality is explanatorily deriva- 
tive on some irreducibly nonpropositional mode of intentionality. 


Clearly, these need further sharpening. But one point can be made imme- 
diately: they are, at least without further premises, logically independent. 
Present-at-hand concerns the relationship between a given mode of inten- 
tionality and a certain ontology, whilst Dertvative concerns a connection 
between two modes of intentionality. Consider the issue in historical 
terms. Kant enthusiastically affirms the first disjunct of Present-at-hand.?7 
But he would, at least on most traditional readings, reject Derivative. 
Similarly, many modern nonconceptualists would endorse Derivative, 
whilst demurring entirely from the debate around Present-at-hand. 


1.3. The problem with Present-at-hand 


Both Present-at-hand and Derivative are central to Heidegger’s theory 
of intentionality: it is an essential desideratum on any reading of that 


27 KrV: A7g-80/B104-6. 
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theory that it provides an exegetically and philosophically plausible 
account of them. I want now to show why satisfying this desideratum 
will be extremely hard. I will use Present-at-hand as my example; I dis- 
cuss Derivative in §1.4. 

So far Present-at-hand remains imprecise: it speaks simply of “some 
connection” between propositional intentionality and one or more 
ontologies. Here is one obvious way to understand the proposed con- 
nection: I use “intend” as the verb corresponding to “intentionality”. 


(Def) Present-at-hand* = If an entity E is intended by a propositional 
mode of intentionality then FE is intended as either present-at- 
hand’, or present-at-hand?’, or present-at-hand’ or some combin- 
ation of these. 


As noted earlier, Present-at-hand* seems to have immediate support in 
Heidegger’s text: 


If this entity becomes the ‘object’ of an assertion [‘Gegenstand’ einer 
Aussage], then as soon as we begin with this assertion, there is already 
a changeover in the fore-having. The ready-to-hand entity with which we 
have to do or perform something, turns into something ‘about which’ 
[‘Woriiber’ | the assertion that points it outis made. Our fore-sight is aimed 
at something present-at-hand in what is ready-to-hand. (SZ: 157-8) 


Furthermore, Present-at-hand* is the formulation used by many con- 
temporary scholars. Thus Schear observes that “the thesis proposed, 
in Heidegger’s name, is that to judge (or assert) is to comport toward 
present-at-hand entities”.** Similarly Okrent defines “present-at-hand” 
as present-at-hand?, and suggests that assertion is sufficient for the 
representation of entities in such a manner.*? 

Yet there is a serious problem. Present-at-hand* seems philosophic- 
ally and textually unacceptable. It seems philosophically unacceptable 
because it is surely false. Why should making an assertion, say, about 
a given entity require me to ascribe any particular properties to it? 


28 Schear 2007: 128. 

29 Okrent 2007: 165-6. What Okrent actually says is that “one intends a [present-at- 
hand] entity insofar as one makes an assertion about it”. To say that y happens “inso- 
far” as x does might be read as meaning that x is necessary rather than sufficient for 
y. However Okrent presents his remark as a gloss on the passage from SZ: 157-8 just 
cited, and that surely claims that assertoric practice is, somehow, sufficient for the 
representation of the present-at-hand: I thus read Okrent as attributing Present-at- 
hand* to Heidegger. In any case, I consider the converse of Present-at-hand* at the 
close of this section. 
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If I tell the doctor that “the nausea is better” am I required to treat 
the nausea as a substance in some philosophically weighty sense, as 
mandated by present-at-hand’? If I say “the number eight is even”, am 
I required to ascribe to that number spatio-temporal or causal proper- 
ties as mandated by present-at-hand’? If I say “your car for the airport 
is here”, am I required to regard the car as “cut off from” some web 
of instrumental and social relations as mandated by present-at-hand?? 
These claims seem colossally implausible. In his original discussion, 
Heidegger appears to suggest that assertion in some sense “restricts” 
or “narrows” down our view, rendering some individual entity mani- 
fest (SZ: 155). Perhaps that is the key? Yet this seems simply an artefact 
of the example which Heidegger has chosen: one in which I focus on 
a particular property, the heaviness of the hammer, because it is that 
particular property which has become salient by making the hammer 
inappropriate for the current task (SZ: 155). There seems no reason, 
or at least no obvious one, why a proposition or set of propositions 
need be “restricted” in this way: I can assert universally quantified 
or relational claims, I can use predicates with implications for other 
objects, I can use vague predicates, I can make individual assertions 
about many entities at once and I can make assertions casually without 
render anything “explicit”: saying “here is your coffee” does not make 
things explicit in any way that does not equally apply to handing you 
the cup. To ram these points home, consider again the case where 
I say “your car for the airport is here”. Surely by making this asser- 
tion about the car I precisely preserve and highlight its relations to 
your forthcoming trip, the need to bring your bags down, etc., and by 
extension to all the other relations (in Heideggerian terms, the “for- 
the-sake-of-whichs” and “in-order-tos”) which attach to your flight. As 
Schear observes, someone who construes such an assertion as isolating 
the relevant entity from that context has simply failed to understand 
the assertion.*° 


30 Schear 2007: 151. One might try to avoid some of my examples by restricting the 
domain of “entities”: perhaps the number eight, as used in my second example, is not 
a valid instance of E? But this seems both textually and philosophically problematic. 
It is textually problematic because Heidegger offers no discussion of abstract objects 
in sections, such as SZ§33, in which he seems to defend Present-at-hand*: this suggests 
that he does not regard the domain over which E ranges as crucial to that argument. 
It is philosophically problematic because if one simply stipulates that only that which 
is individuated by its spatio-temporal and causal properties is genuinely an “entity” 
then Present-at-hand* will follow trivially: all propositions will be about such entities 
because those would be the only “entities” there are. 
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Two historical comparisons may help to illustrate the depth of these 
problems. First, consider the claim that propositional intentionality 
suffices for presence-at-hand?, the representation of entities as severed 
from social or environmental relations. Heidegger repeatedly suggests 
that the grounds for this claim are intertwined with his objections to 
what he calls “logic”: his aim is to “liberate grammar from logic” by 
exposing the link between logic and the present-at-hand (SZ: 165). But 
one central achievement of modern logic was precisely its treatments 
of relations: both Russell and Cassirer, for example, reject traditional 
logic because it “is unable to admit the reality of relations”s' Given 
this, it seems hard to accuse modern logic of “cutting off” entities 
from some relational context when one of its main aims was to allow 
relations to be accommodated. One possible response to this point is 
to try to align Heidegger with Russell and Cassirer. Recall from §1.1 
that Heidegger often equates the propositional with subject—predicate 
form. Now, it is the dominance of this logical form which for Russell in 
particular explains the tradition’s neglect of relations, since it forces 
them into unarticulated monadic predicates.?* So Heidegger’s point 
might turn on the assumption that propositions have a particular 
logical form, namely subject—predicate form, and that it is, as Russell 
claimed, because of that form that they necessarily “cut off” rela- 
tions. This is more promising: it actually sustains some link between 
propositionality and the absence of relations and thus some grounds 
for the truth of Present-at-hand*. Yet as it stands, this proposal cannot 
be right: Heidegger is unimpressed by modern logic (SZ: 88), and he 
claims not that assertion severs an entity from all relations, as Russell 
regards subject-predicate logic as doing, but that it severs them 
from a specific type of “environmental” relation. So we still lack any 
account of Present-at-hand*. Second, consider the case of Kant. Kant 
obviously goes to great lengths to demonstrate that the mere possi- 
bility of propositional intentionality, and by extension practices like 
assertion, requires us to ascribe certain properties to objects. But even 
Kant never endorses anything as strong as Present-at-hand*. He is clear, 
for example, that merely making an assertion about an entity does 
not entail any particular property ascription to that entity: the issue 
is complicated by the multiple definitions of each of the categories 
in play in Kant’s work, but as he stresses himself, if a substance is that 
which is always a subject, one obviously cannot conclude that an entity 


31 Russell 2009: 38. Similarly Cassirer 1923: 8. 32 Russell 2009: 39-40. 
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is a substance simply because it is the subject of a single proposition.®® 
Yet one can also see, from cases such as Kant’s, that forging a more 
viable link between propositionality and the present-at-hand will not 
be easy. Kant, unlike Heidegger, regards any connection between the 
proposition and the categories as highly desirable; yet his attempts to 
demonstrate that connection are often regarded as irreparably flawed, 
even by Kantians.*+ 

In addition to the philosophical concerns I have raised, Present- 
at-hand* also seems textually unacceptable. First, it contradicts 
Heidegger’s assumption that one can make assertions about “either 
ready-to-hand or present-at-hand” entities (SZ: 224). Heidegger’s use 
of “ready-to-hand” exhibits similar ambiguities to “presence-at-hand”; 
nevertheless, the point of this remark is surely that the subjects of 
assertion need not be represented as present-at-hand and this implies 
that Heidegger denies Present-at-hand*. Similarly, Present-at-hand* 
makes nonsense of Heidegger’s remark that an entity may become 
the object of a “historical biography”, which is presumably made up 
of propositions, and yet remain ready-to-hand rather than becoming 
a “thing” (SZ: 361).25 Second, if Present-at-hand* were true it would 
generate a self-reference paradox. In so far as SZ consists of propos- 
itions, a point Heidegger freely admits (for example Gaz4: 461), it 
follows from Present-at-hand* that it will necessarily represent Dasein 
in a way which, according to Heidegger, fundamentally misconstrues 
its nature.*° 

In the light of these philosophical and textual points, the pros- 
pects for Present-at-hand* look bleak. Schear, in a superb survey of the 
issue, recently reached a similarly pessimistic verdict: we must, he con- 
cludes, “excise the link between [assertion] and the present-at-hand 
from Heidegger’s theoretical commitments”.3’ Given this pessimistic 
conclusion, it is worth saying something briefly about the converse of 
Present-at-hand*. Perhaps Heidegger’s claim is not that propositional 
intentionality is sufficient for intending an entity as present-at-hand 
but rather that it is necessary? More precisely, he might mean: 


33, KrV: Bi28-9. 

34 For example, Guyer 1987: 26-7 and Young 1992: 119. 

35 See §1.2 above on the interdefinition of “present-at-hand” and “thing”. 

36 Blattner has suggested that it is such self-reference problems which push Heidegger 
towards mysticism (Blattner 2007: 23-7). I will ultimately offer another solution: 
Heidegger never endorses Present-at-hand*. 

37 Schear 2007: 155. 
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(Def) Present-at-hand~ = If an entity E is intended as either present- 
at-hand', or present-at-hand’, or present-at-hand3 or some com- 
bination of these then E is intended by a propositional mode of 
intentionality. 


Or more weakly: 


(Def) Present-at-hand~~ = If an entity E is intended as either present-at- 
hand’, or present-at-hand?’, or present-at-hand’ or some combin- 
ation of these by a subject Sthen S must have the capacity to intend 
E propositionally.* 


Both Present-at-hand~ and Present-at-hand~~ have some philosophical 
plausibility depending on how complex the notion of the present- 
at-hand is. For example, one obvious tactic would be to say that the 
true disjuncts of Present-at-hand~ are those where the present-at-hand 
is something highly complex: the justification for this would be that 
to represent an entity as, say, a Cartesian substance is a sophisticated 
intentional and inferential achievement, one which only propositional 
intentionality can sustain. By the same token, an obvious tactic would 
be to deny those disjuncts of Present-at-hand~ where the present-at-hand 
is understood more simply. Consider, for example, present-at-hand?. 
Many philosophers hold that animals lack propositional intentional- 
ity and yet can, at least in some thin sense, identify and distinguish 
items based on their location and causal properties: this suggests that 
Present-at-hand~ would be false for present-at-hand?.9 It seems, then, 
that Present-at-hand~ might, at least on some formulations, be attractive 
to many traditional philosophers. But what would Heidegger’s posi- 
tion on this be? The issues here are complex and I can, at this point, 
indicate only their basic contours. First, even if he were to endorse 
Present-at-hand~, the problem of explaining Present-at-hand* would 
remain: this is because it seems to be Present-at-hand* which is endorsed 
in texts such as SZ: 157-8. Second, I believe that Heidegger himself 
would reject any attempt to motivate Present-at-hand~, as I just did, by 
arguing that complex intentionality must be propositional intention- 
ality. This is because he believes that there is a mode of intentionality 


38 I use “subject” in the broadest possible sense to refer to whichever entity has the 
relevant intentional states: Heidegger obviously opposes many traditional models of 
“subjecthood”. 

39 One might read “individuation” more thickly so as to include, say, the ability to 
reidentify over time gaps: one could then argue over both whether animals possess 
this capacity and whether it requires propositional abilities. 
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sufficiently sophisticated to allow an experience of entities as both 
ready-to-hand and present-at-hand and yet which is not propositional: 
he refers to this mode of intentionality as “horizonal” or “schematic” 
(SZ: 365). So, for example, one core purpose of Gag is to argue that 
Kant, at least in his work on imagination and the Schematism, rec- 
ognised the existence of such intentionality and used it to provide a 
nonpropositional analysis of the experience of entities as substances: 
I discuss this in detail in §3.5. Likewise, Heidegger himself aims to 
show that there is a mode of intentionality sophisticated enough to 
represent entities as ready-to-hand in a way that no animals can, and 
yet which is nevertheless irreducible to and explanatorily prior to the 
propositional: indeed, it is this which motivates his endorsement of 
Derivative.*° I will discuss this “horizonal” or “schematic” intentionality 
at length in Chapter 3: for the moment, I take its existence as implying 
that Heidegger would deny both Present-at-hand~ and the correspond- 
ing claim in the case of the ready-to-hand, i.e. that to intend an entity 
Eas ready-to-hand requires that Eis intended propositionally. Third, 
I believe that Heidegger nevertheless accepts both Present-at-hand~~ 
and the corresponding claim in the case of the ready-to-hand, i.e. that 
to intend an entity Eas ready-to-hand requires that I have the capac- 
ity to intend EF propositionally. This is because I hold that only Dasein 
is capable of intending entities as either ready-to-hand or present- 
at-hand: an animal may obviously be aware of such entities in some 
sense but cannot, according to Heidegger, see them as anything.*" 
Furthermore, I agree with Brandom that Dasein is necessarily capable 
of propositional intentionality.‘ It follows that the only entity capa- 
ble of intending FE as either present-at-hand or ready-to-hand is also 
capable of intending FE propositionally: constraints of space prevent 
me from defending these views here but further light is shed on them 
by Chapters 2 and 3. In summary, I believe that, whatever one’s stance 
on the converse of Present-at-hand*, one needs to give an account of 
Heidegger’s apparent embrace of Present-at-hand* itself. Furthermore, I 
believe that whilst many philosophers would find Present-at-hand~ plau- 
sible, Heidegger himself would reject it: this is because he holds that 
there are highly complex yet nonpropositional modes of intentionality. 
Finally, I believe that Heidegger would accept Present-at-hand~~ since 
he holds that the only agent which possesses those complex modes of 


40 On the “abyss” between human and animal cognition see Gag: 326/157. 
41 Gazg/30: 291, 416 and Ga27: 192. 42 Brandom 2002. 
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intentionality, Dasein, necessarily also possesses the capacity for prop- 
ositional intentionality. I say more on all these issues below. 


1.4. The failure of the dominant approach to 
Heidegger on intentionality 


I argued above that Present-at-hand* faced a number of significant 
problems. I want now to turn to the most plausible existing reading of 
that claim, that advocated by Carman and Wrathall.*3 This reading is 
of enormous significance for two reasons. The first is that it explains 
Present-at-hand* in terms of Derivative. Derivative, recall, states: 


(Def) Derivative = Propositional intentionality is explanatorily deriva- 
tive on some irreducibly nonpropositional mode of intentionality. 


Carman and Wrathall thus offer a simultaneous explanation of two 
theses central to Heidegger’s account of experience. Second, and 
more importantly still, their joint explanation of Present-at-hand* and 
Derivative is the most sophisticated version of the currently domin- 
ant approach to early Heidegger’s work on intentionality. I want to 
begin by providing a preliminary sketch of these points. The key to 
what I will call the “Carman—Wrathall model” is this: they analyse the 
Heideggerian concept of “world” by appeal to the existence of a mode 
of intentionality which is explanatorily prior to propositional experi- 
ence, irreducible to it and in some sense ‘richer’ than it: this is their 
explanation of Derivative and I will look atit in detail below.*+ They then 
explain Present-at-hand* by arguing that propositional intentionality is 
necessarily unable to capture this richer dimension of experience.*5 
Given this, one of the disjuncts of Present-at-hand* seems to follow: any 
entity represented by propositional intentionality will be represented 
as present-at-hand3, i.e. as “cut off” from the distinctive relations which 
define “worldhood”. In short, by appealing to Derivative the Carman— 
Wrathall model manages to restore some philosophical cogency to 


43 Neither Wrathall nor Carman divides up the issues in exactly the way I have, but I 
believe it is reasonable to attribute the following proposal to them. In any case, it 
represents a view which underlies much contemporary work on Heidegger. 

44 For a clear presentation of these views see especially Carman 2003: 219; Wrathall 
2011: 19-20. Let me stress that by the phrase “Carman—Wrathall model” I intend to 
refer only to their position on intentionality and specifically on Derivative and Present- 
at-hand: I discuss their individual views on other topics, in particular truth, realism 
and normativity, in later chapters. 

45 Carman 2003: 219; Wrathall 2011: 19-20. 
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Present-at-hand*, their reading of Derivative is, in turn, bolstered by the 
way in which it chimes with another of Heidegger’s central claims. 

Carman’s and Wrathall’s basic approach here exemplifies what has 
become, at least within much Anglo-American literature, the domin- 
ant reading of Heidegger on intentionality, a reading with its roots 
in Dreyfus’s ground breaking work.4° This dominant reading, as I 
will show, takes several forms, but it can be identified by three basic 
features. First, it attributes to Heidegger the view that the explana- 
torily primary form of Dasein’s intentionality is nonconceptual and 
nonpropositional; such intentionality has supposedly been overlooked 
by the canon, which has instead concentrated on explanatorily deriva- 
tive phenomena such as propositional content.‘7 Thus, Dreyfus, for 
example, states bluntly that the primary level of Dasein’s experience 
is “nonconceptual, nonpropositional, nonrational and nonlinguis- 
tic’.4® Heidegger’s commitment to such intentionality supposedly 
explains Derivative. Furthermore, this initial move sets the interpret- 
ative approach to many other Heideggerian phenomena: for example, 
Dreyfus presents $Z§16 as explaining how Dasein transitions from 
this more basic content to the type of intentionality studied by “trad- 
itional philosophers”. Second, the dominant approach ascribes to 
Heidegger the closely connected view that propositional intentionality 
in some sense distorts or fails to capture the content of this primary 
experience. Consider this example from Cussins: although he is not 
discussing Heidegger in the relevant paper, I suspect this type of case 
has exerted a significant influence on many Heideggerian commenta- 
tors, in particular those who stress the idea of “affordances”. 


Many years ago I used to ride a motorcycle around London. And I 
would often exceed the speed limit. One time a policeman stopped 
me and asked, “Do you know how fast you were travelling?” He didn’t 
mean it to be a difficult question; really just a preamble to his telling 
me how fast I was going. But, lost inside my full-face motorcycle helmet, 
it dawned on me that this was in fact a difficult philosophical ques- 
tion. On the one hand, I did know, and know very well, how fast I was 
travelling. I was knowingly making micro-adjustments of my speed all 


46 The locus classicus for Dreyfus’s approach is his 1991 work, Being-in-the-World. As 
Dreyfus remarks in the Preface, however, the text is based on lecture courses which 
had been circulating to an increasingly broad readership since the 1970s (Dreyfus 
1991: vii). 

47 For example, Dreyfus 1991: 69. 

48 Dreyfus 2007b: 352. 49 Dreyfus 1991: 74-5. 
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the time in response to changing road conditions. These micro-adjust- 
ments weren't simply behaviours, the outputs of some unknown causal 
process. They were, instead, epistemically sensitive adjustments made 
by me, and for which I was as epistemically responsible as I was for my 
judgements. On the other hand, I did not know how fast I was travelling 
in the sense of the question intended by the policeman. I was unable 
to state my speed, in an epistemically responsible way, as some number 
of miles per hour. I knew what my speed was, but not as *a* speed. The 
speed was presented to me as a certain way of wiggling through and 
around heavy traffic and past the road dividers and traffic bollards of 
a London street. This kind of knowledge of speed does not entail that 
I be able to recognise it as the same speed again as I rode down an 
uncluttered motorway outside the city. The right way to put this point 
is this: the speed of my motorcycle was not made available to me as that 
which would render true certain propositions, and false certain others. 
The speed was given to me not as a truth-maker — for example, a truth- 
maker of the proposition that I was exceeding the speed limit — but as 
an element in a skilled interaction with the world, as a felt rotational 
pressure in my right hand as it held the throttle grip, a tension in my 
fingers and foot in contact with brake pedals or levers, a felt vibration of 
the road and a rush of wind, a visual rush of surfaces, a sense of how the 
immediate environment would afford certain motions and resist others; 
embodied and environmental knowledge of what it would take to make 
adjustments in these felt pressures and sensitivities. This knowledge was 
a moment-by-moment practical manifestation of my competence as a 
motorcyclist, and in this respect was wholly unlike knowing that I was 
travelling at 50 mph, because any zncompetent could know that, just by 
reading the dial on the policeman’s speed gun.°° 


There are many ideas here but the basic theme is clear: Cussins’s 
speed is presented to him in a radically different way whilst driving 
than it is as “a truth-maker of the proposition that I was exceeding the 
speed limit”. This fits, of course, with the Carman—Wrathall account 
of Present-at-hand*: the relations, in this case affordance relations, that 
define our primary experience of the world supposedly resist capture 
in propositional form. Third, the dominant reading of Heidegger is 
characterised by a particular view of the history of philosophy. Most 
importantly, Heidegger is closely aligned with Merleau-Ponty: as we 
will see, the basis for this is that many advocates of this dominant 
approach ultimately cash the primary level of Dasein’s intentionality 


50 Cussins 2003: 150. 
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in motor intentional terms. Carman perceptively acknowledges this 
trend when he observes that: 


Although Heidegger is the figure to whom Dreyfus most frequently 
appeals, his argument frequently draws more directly from the 
Phenomenology of Perception than from Being and Time.5' 


Iam going to argue that all three elements of this dominant picture 
are mistaken: the primary level of Dasein’s intentionality is not non- 
conceptual and nonpropositional; Heidegger does not hold that prop- 
ositions necessarily distort our basic forms of our experience; and his 
views are not particularly illuminated bya contrast with Merleau-Ponty.°®* 
The task now is to look in detail at the various versions of the dominant 
reading and to explain why I think none are adequate. Specifically, I 
will argue that none is able to justify Derivative: none is able to provide 
an argument, meeting the dual criteria of philosophical and exegetical 
plausibility, for the view that there is a mode of intentionality irredu- 
cible and explanatorily prior to the propositional. By extension, none 
is able to execute the Carman—Wrathall tactic of explaining Present-at- 
hand* in terms of Derivative. The dominant approach is thus unable to 
explain two claims central to Heidegger’s early work on intentionality 
and so should be discarded. I will begin by considering and rejecting 
seven popular proposals found in the literature. I will then look dir- 
ectly at the most sophisticated case of the dominant approach, that of 
Carman and Wrathall themselves. Before getting underway, one dis- 
claimer is needed. As indicated in the Introduction, I believe that it is 
ultimately vital to distinguish conceptual from propositional intention- 
ality: I explain why in Chapter 3. However, since all other commenta- 
tors treat the two as effectively equivalent, I will temporarily follow that 
practice in order to present their views. 

1st Proposal: Thematic or Explicit Self-Awareness. The first proposal 
is drawn from one of the most striking features of Dreyfus’s work. 
Dreyfus’s account rests on a distinction between two phenomenologic- 
ally individuated levels of experience. At the first level, there is a type 
of fluid, unreflective action which Dreyfus calls “absorbed coping”.53 At 


51 Carman 2008: 224. 

52 Given my own views, it is worth stressing that I think the dominant reading is wrong 
in so far as it holds that the primary level of Heideggerian intentionality is noncon- 
ceptual and nonpropositional; I believe it is nonpropositional and yet conceptual. As I 
show in Chapter 3, this is anything but a small change. 

53 Dreyfus 2007b: 353. 
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the second level, there is a detached or deliberate or explicit or self-con- 
scious experience, where “self-conscious” is read phenomenologically.5+ 
Here is one of Dreyfus’s most recent examples illustrating the contrast: 


For an extreme case of the inverse relation of a free-distanced orienta- 
tion and involved skilled action, consider the case of Chuck Knoblauch. 
As second baseman for the New York Yankees, Knoblauch was so suc- 
cessful he was voted best infielder of the year, but one day, rather than 
simply fielding a hit and throwing the ball to first base, it seems he 
stepped back and took up a ‘free, distanced orientation’ towards the 
ball and how he was throwing it — to the mechanics of it, as he put it. 
After that, he couldn’t recover his former absorption and often — though 
not always — threw the ball to first base erratically — once into the face of 
a spectator. Interestingly, even after he seemed unable to resist stepping 
back and being mindful, Knoblauch could still play brilliant baseball 
in difficult situations — catching a hard-hit ground ball and throwing it 
to first faster than thought. What he couldn’t do was field an easy rou- 
tine grounder directly to second base, because that gave him time to 
think before throwing to first. I’m told that in some replays of such easy 
throws one could actually see Knoblauch looking with puzzlement at 
his hand trying to figure out the mechanics of throwing the ball. There 
was nothing wrong with Knoblauch’s body; he could still exercise his 
skill as long as the situation required that he act before he had time to 
think. In this case we can see precisely that the enemy of expertise is 
thought.55 


The claim here is that there exists a type of explicit self-conscious- 
ness, in which an agent becomes aware of a kind of reflective com- 
mentary on their own actions.°° As Dreyfus plausibly contends, such 
states, whilst they may be characteristic of beginners desperately keen 
to avoid making a mistake, typically inhibit performance.®’ Dreyfus’s 
explanation of Derivative then comes in two steps. First, he claims that 
such explicit self-awareness is explanatorily derivative since it arises 
only when a breakdown or obstacle is encountered in coping. Second, 
he claims that propositional and conceptual intentionality should be 
equated with this explicit mode of experience: so, for example, after 
explicitly learning some new role, “coping returns to being direct and 
unreflective, which I take to be the same as being nonconceptual and 


54 For an insightful discussion of this aspect of Dreyfus’s account which raises similar 
concerns, see Schatzki 2000. 

55 Dreyfus 2007b: 354. 56 Dreyfus 1991: 93 and Dreyfus 2007a: 374. 

57 See, for example, Dreyfus 2000b: 329. 
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nonminded”.5* Conjoining these two steps yields the desired conclu- 
sion that propositional and conceptual intentionality is explanatory 
derivative. 

This proposal is unacceptable because the second step in Dreyfus’s 
argument is false: there is simply no reason to equate the propos- 
itional or the conceptual with a detached or deliberate or explicit or 
self-conscious experience, where “self-conscious” is read phenomeno- 
logically. Consider having a casual conversation with someone: this 
is presumably a linguistic and thus propositional act, and yet one in 
which I ‘cope’ unproblematically.5? The point applies quite generally: 
I may manifest some piece of propositional knowledge, such as the 
knowledge that this woman is a judge, simply and automatically in 
phenomenological terms by handing her the appropriate document."° 
As Stanley recently put it when discussing the Knoblauch case: 


We act direcily on our propositional knowledge ... Only mere novices 
have to engage in a separate and prior intelligent act of consulting the 
proposition that guides their action.” 


The root problem is that Dreyfus’s example has no force against 
definitions of, say, conceptuality in normative terms such as the 
one given in §1.1 or the one used by Dreyfus’s interlocutor, John 
McDowell: this is because those definitions are entirely neutral on 
the question of whether the relevant experience is deliberated over 
or not, explicit or not, experienced as automatic or not.®* Another 
way to see the point is that, whilst many philosophers have denied 
Derivative, the secondary status of phenomenologically self-aware 
acts is so obvious that it is hard to think of a single author who would 
question it. Blattner suggests that Dreyfus’s argument would affect 
“Descartes or any other philosopher ... who regards all cognition as 
conscious”.°3 But what Dreyfus’s argument shows is not the derivative 


58 Dreyfus 2007b: 355; for the same point made with respect to propositions see Dreyfus 
2007b: 357. 

59 When the issue of language has been raised with Dreyfus, for example by Rouse, he 
has responded by highlighting, very plausibly, a number of differences between lan- 
guage use and other “coping” activities: for example, with respect to questions like 
externalism (Dreyfus 2000b: 317-19). But these differences, which would be differ- 
ences between two modes of “coping” in Dreyfus’s terms, do not alter the basic fact 
that there is no reason to equate either propositionality or conceptuality with the 
highly unusual phenomenon of explicit self-consciousness. 

60 Similarly Ginet 1975: 7. 61 Stanley 2011: 24. 

62 Fora recent articulation of the same point see Rouse 2013: 252-3. 

63 Blattner 2007: 13. 
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status of consciousness, but rather the derivative status of a partic- 
ular and highly unusual mode of consciousness; and that is a point 
which Descartes explicitly accepts.°! It appears that Dreyfus does not 
realise that he has constructed a strawman here because he takes 
references to self-consciousness in the Kantian tradition to imply 
self-awareness in his sense. To take a recent example, responding to 
McDowell’s appeal to transcendental apperception, Dreyfus writes: 


But McDowell believes that, even when I’m not paying attention to what 
I’m doing, the capacity to be self-aware must still be operative. As he 
puts it in his adaptation of Kant on the ubiquity of the ‘I think’: ‘in 
action there must always be an “I do”’ ... [But] Sartre makes a con- 
vincing case that in absorbed activity the ego is altogether absent and 
only emerges with reflection ... In fully absorbed coping, there is no 
immersed ego, not even an implicit one. The coper does not need to be 
aware of himself even in some minimal way but only needs to be cap- 
able of entering a monitoring stance if the brain, which is comparing 
current performance with how things went in the past, sends an alarm 
signal that something is going wrong.”> 


Yet to take this as evidence against transcendental apperception is to 
radically misunderstand Kant’s views. To say, for Kant, that we are self- 
conscious is primarily to make a complex set of claims about the ability 
to establish normative relations linking our representations: the prim- 
itive forms of these relations, their “universal grammar”, are given by 
the table of judgement, which lists the “forms of the understanding” 
that together define the “I think”. The purpose of the Transcendental 
Analytic is to argue that it is only by establishing such semantic, specif- 
ically inferential, relations among our perceptions that we can repre- 
sent even something as simple as a ship sailing downstream.°’ Kant is 
emphatic that the doctrine of transcendental apperception is not a 
piece of introspective phenomenology and, as Ameriks observes, it is 
frankly impossible to see how Kant’s talk of selfconsciousness could 
perform any of the roles he allots it if it is understood in something 


64 Descartes 1983, vol. v: 220-1. 

65 Dreyfus 2007a: 373-4. 

66 Log:: 13; KrV: A7o/Bg5. Elsewhere Kant states directly that concept possession does 
not require either an explicit awareness of the concept or even a full grip on its 
inferential structure (KrV: A43/B61; A103-4; A314/B370). It is worth stressing that 
Heidegger himself is fully aware that Kant’s position does not imply deliberate or 
explicit self-awareness (Gag: 27-8). 

67 The basic line of argument is summarised at KrV: A79/B104-5. 
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like Dreyfus’s sense.** In the face of these mounting problems, one 
might modify Dreyfus’s approach by switching to the weaker claim 
that whilst, of course, philosophers have officially accepted that phe- 
nomenologically explicit self-awareness is derivative and unusual, they 
have in some important sense projected structures found only there 
back on to other modes of intentionality. But so far we still lack any 
reason to believe that propositionality or conceptuality were amongst 
those structures. We need therefore to look for another argument for 
Derivative.°9 

2nd Proposal: Indexicality and Context-Dependence. In explaining 
the distinctively nonpropositional nature of perceptual experience, 
Dreyfus’s early work frequently appeals to indexical content: the idea 
appears to have been that propositional intentionality cannot include 
indexical content, and that it is such content which thus defines the 
explanatorily prior nonpropositional mode of experience appealed 
to in Derivative”? But as McDowell notes, if this is Heidegger’s view it 
faces an immediate problem: if the propositional is simply the con- 
tent of a declarative sentence, why can’t indexical content be easily 
captured by demonstratives?’' This difficulty is an obvious one. One 
would thus expect any philosopher who holds that perception, for 


68 Ameriks 2003: 12. 
69 Whilst Dreyfus is the worst offender, other commentators occasionally advance simi- 
larly strawman arguments for Derivative. For example, Dahlstrom suggests that: 


[Heidegger’s] emphasis on the pre-predicative dimension is thus meant to under- 
score the fact that meaning in the original sense of the term comes about without 
having to be spoken or thematically asserted at all. The wordless opening of a 
door shows as much. (Dahlstrom 2001: 196) 


But if this is Heidegger’s point, it is trivial: even the most convinced propositionalist 
does not think that opening a door requires speech. Heidegger sometimes tackles 
the very same strawman, as Dreyfus notes when he has been forced to concede that 
Heideggerian experience is defined by the ‘as-’ structure (I discuss Dreyfus’s stance on 
the ‘as’ in $9.1). For example, Heidegger states that: 


Every act of having something in front of oneself and perceiving it is, in and of 
itself, a “having” something as something ... However, this as-structure is not 
necessarily related to predication. In dealing with something, I do not perform 
any thematic predicative assertions. (Ga 21: 14.4; cited by Dreyfus 2005: 63) 


But no one has ever thought that “dealing with something” requires a soliloquy. If 
what Heidegger means is that dealing with something, whilst involving the ‘as’, does 
not require any propositions then I agree with him; but we need some argument for 
this view. I try to provide exactly that in Chapter 3. 

70 Dreyfus 2005: 59; Dreyfus 1991: 78. 

71 McDowell 2007: 339-42; Dreyfus 2007: 371. 
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example, is indexical in some distinctive sense to have a sophisticated 
theory explaining why this particular class of situation-dependent con- 
tent cannot be so captured and why it is thus necessarily nonproposi- 
tional. Kelly, to take a case familiar to all participants, argued that it 
is the indefinite volume of situation-dependent properties, the blue- 
ness of this rug as lit by this light at this angle, etc., which is prob- 
lematic for propositionalists.”* But Heidegger himself seems to attach 
little importance to the issue of indexicality per se, and he makes no 
attempt at all to provide this type of extended study of different forms 
of indexicality.3 For example, whilst Heidegger treats indexicality 
repeatedly in his accounts of Kantian intuitions, he never suggests 
that the topic is central to his dispute with Kant, nor do indexicals 
receive anything but a cursory examination in SZ.74 Of course, there 
are related issues which Heidegger does care about: for example, he 
holds that it is often impossible to specify the reasons for an action in 
situation-independent terms (SZ: 298). But so does McDowell, even at 
his most propositionalist.’> Indeed, another paper, written in response 
to severe criticisms by Searle, Dreyfus has retracted his earlier claim 
and now accepts that propositional intentionality may include index- 
ical content.’° We thus need another argument for Derivative. 

3rd Proposal: Skills and Artificial Intelligence. One of the most interest- 
ing features of Dreyfus’s work is the links it draws between Heidegger 
and contemporary debates in artificial intelligence. One such link, he 
suggests, may serve to explain Derivative. Dreyfus begins by emphasis- 
ing the sheer complexity of our intentionality: 


Just adding to the representation of a table the fact that it is to eat at or 
sit at barely scratches the surface of its involvement with other equip- 
ment and for-the-sake-of-whichs that define what it is to be a table. Such 
functional predicates would not be sufficient to enable a person from 
traditional Japan to cope with our kind of tables or even to fully under- 
stand Western stories where tables played their normal parts. All the 


72 Kelly 2001: 608. I cannot discuss Kelly’s argument here, although I share Speaks’s 
reservations (Speaks 2005: 366-7). 

73, Thus Kelly’s own misgivings about Dreyfus’s reading: Kelly 2005: 16-17. 

74 For Heidegger’s strikingly blasé treatments of indexicals within a Kantian context see 
Ga41: 14-18; Gag5: 103-4, 117; and Gag: 27. 

75 McDowell 2007: 340. 

76 Dreyfus 2000a: g. Puzzlingly Dreyfus still appears to regard such a proposal as an 
extension or departure from traditional accounts of propositions (Dreyfus 200o0b: 
385n29): lam unclear who he has in mind as a “traditional” thinker here. 
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propositions spelling out tableness would have ceteris paribus conditions, 
and so would those conditions etc.77 


Suppose we grant this. The problem, Dreyfus contends, is that when 
combined with a propositional view of intentionality it creates a regress 
argument similar to the frame problem.”* Specifically, Dreyfus’s point 
is that one cannot handle the table case simply by ascribing know- 
ledge of some vast number of propositions to an agent: propositions 
stating, say, rules such as “tables are for purposes a, b, cin conjunction 
with other items of equipment d, e, fexcept in emergencies when ...”. 
This is because any attempt to do so would yield a familiar regress: I 
would need a further rule to guide my application of the first rule, for 
example by telling me when it was an emergency.’9 Wrathall gives a 
precise formulation of the same point: 


[T]he application of rules itself depends on skills for applying rules. 
If we try to capture those rules in terms of the application of further 
rules, then ... [ellipsis in original]*° 


Dreyfus argues that this line of thought supports the analysis of inten- 
tionality in terms of “a kind of knowing-how” or “savoir faire”.*' This, 
he contends, is particularly “discouraging” for those committed to the 
view that intentionality is “a propositional knowing that”.*? 

This third proposal fails, however. Suppose we accept that no 
amount of propositions will explain my ability to sit down and have 
lunch unless I also possess certain capacities, Dreyfus’s “skills” or “sav- 
oir faire”, which enable me to work out which of that huge number 
of propositions are “actually relevant in this particular situation”.*s 
This remains entirely compatible with the view that all intentionality 
is propositional: for the skill need only be cashed as the capacity to 
apply one proposition rather than another.*! As Stanley observed in 
the Knoblauch case, there is simply no need to think of the situation 


77 Dreyfus 1991:117. 78 Dreyfus 1991: 118-19. 79 Dreyfus 1980: 8-9. 

80 Wrathall g000: 96-7. 81 Dreyfus 1991: 117. 

82 Dreyfus 1991:117. 83 Dreyfus 1991: 118. 

84 Another way to put the point, one used by Searle when describing the “background”, 
is to say that the skill itself is not a mode of intentionality: it itself is not a distinct 
way of intending entities and thus not a competitor to propositional intentional- 
ity (Searle 1992: 175). Of course, one may then further argue that authors such as 
Searle cannot explain how this skill functions; for example, because he cannot deal 
with the phenomenon of normativity (see, for example, Carman 2003: 119-21 for an 
instance of this objection). Heidegger’s views on normativity are colossally complex; 
I return to the issue when looking at Carman and Wrathall and examine it in detail 
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in terms of our having a prior nonpropositional experience on the basis 
of which we then select and apply proposition p rather than q: indeed, 
any such proposal would run into familiar difficulties as to how a non- 
propositional experience might warrant, rather than merely cause, 
the application of a particular proposition. Instead, all Dreyfus’s argu- 
ment requires, at least on the version he has presented, is that we have 
a capacity to see directly that it is the case that p, and not that q; and 
this is compatible with the claim all intentionality is propositional.*5 
Again it may help to consider the point from a historical perspec- 
tive: Kant is explicit in endorsing the very regress argument employed 
by Dreyfus. For Kant propositions are rules in the sense that they 
express normative, particularly inferential, connections among our 
perceptions. The concept <body>, for example, is a rule because by 
applying it to something I oblige myself to apply various other con- 
cepts: for example, it “necessitates the representation of extension, 
and therewith representations of impenetrability, shape etc.”.°° Now, 
as Kant puts it, intentionality cannot be analysed entirely in terms of 
such rules for the obvious reason that this would generate a regress 
“on to infinity”: in applying any rule I would require a prior one.*? An 
additional skill is required: Kant’s name for it is “judgement”.** Kant 
recognises, of course, that there are cases in which agents attempt to 
act purely by following some list of dictates: he gives the case of a ser- 
vant determined to follow his master’s instructions to the letter.*? But, 
from a Critical perspective, this behaviour merely suppresses rather 
than eradicates the role of judgement: furthermore, as in the type 
of examples beloved of Dreyfus, Kant emphasises that such behav- 
iour will correlate with low performance since the agent is unable and 
unwilling to react flexibly to changes in his or her environment.° In 
short, Kant sees no incompatibility between the view that intentional- 
ity is propositional and the need to halt the regress via some type of 


in Chapters 3, 5 and 6. But whatever one’s stance on that issue, it should be clear that 
Dreyfus’s regress argument is no longer doing the real work in such debates. 

85 There may, of course, be ways in which Dreyfus’s intuition might be developed so as to 
block my response: Stanley 2011, for example, examines and ultimately rejects many 
of them from the perspective of contemporary analytic philosophy of language and 
action. But the problem is that the more one has to appeal to the distinctive commit- 
ments, devices and distinctions characteristic of the recent analytic literature, the less 
plausible it becomes that the argument unearthed is really Heidegger’s. 

86 KrV: Aio6. 87 KrvV: A133/B172. 

88 KrV: A133/B172; Anthr.: 198-9. 

89 Anthr: 198-9. go Anthr.: 198-9. 
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skill. He is, I have argued, right in this. From an exegetical point of 
view, Heidegger himself makes no mention of Kant’s discussion of this 
regress in his own commentaries on KrV, suggesting that he does not 
regard the issue as important. Again we need an alternative account 
of Derivative. 

Before moving on, though, I want to address a related misunder- 
standing. Blattner, in an acute recent discussion of Derivative, consid- 
ers the type of Dreyfusian argument just outlined and yet rejects it on 
the grounds that, whilst it might apply to the “Kantian-Husserlian” 
view of cognition as “rule-governed or algorithmic data processing”, 
it would not apply to writers such as Searle.®’ I will address Husserl in 
detail in Chapter 3, but it is important to emphasise that this view of 
Kant is simply mistaken. Indeed, as O’Neill has argued, the idea of 
an algorithmic model of intentionality is fundamentally at odds with 
Kant’s approach since it negates the role of freedom, a topic I dis- 
cuss in detail in Chapter 5.9" Of course, Kant does refer to both con- 
cepts and judgements as “rules”.°? But his point is not that they can 
be applied by a merely algorithmic process but, as noted, that they 
institute normative connections. Additionally, Kantian ethics accepts 
“rules” in the further sense that it recognises strict, universally quan- 
tified normative connections such as that between <telling a lie> 
and <being impermissible>. But again the existence of “rules” in this 
sense, a subset of the normative use of the term, does not imply that 
“algorithmic data processing” could detect when such a rule should 
be enforced: on the contrary, since such processing alone would lack 
the benefit of judgement, it could not discern that either of the rele- 
vant concepts applied (for Kant such rules would, in any case, have no 
relevance for a computer or other such machine since it would remain 
nonrational).94 

4th Proposal: Conditions on Truth and Holism. Heidegger’s complex 
view of truth is closely linked to his theory of intentionality, and I dis- 
cuss the connections in detail in Chapter 4. For the moment, how- 
ever, I want to look at one particular argument which might bear on 
Derivative. The argument concerns a correspondence theory of truth. 
Here is one of Heidegger’s formulations of it: 


If our representations and assertions are supposed to conform to 
the entity, then this entity ... must be accessible in advance in order 


gi Blattner 2007:13. 92 O'Neill 1989: 19. 
93 KrV: A106; Prol.: 305. 94 See GMS: 412. 
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to present itself as a standard and measure for the conformity with it. 
(Ga45: 18) 


I agree with Wrathall when he summarises the claim here as follows: 


Propositional truth is grounded in the truth of entities because a true 
assertion can only correspond or fail to correspond to the way things 
are if entities are available as the standard against which the assertion 
or proposition can be measured. Only because an entity is uncon- 
cealed, Heidegger argues, “can we make assertions about it and also 
check them ...”.95 


The implication is that there must be some mode of intentionality 
prior to the propositional since propositions themselves can only be 
said to be true or false by reference to some already given entities. I 
agree with Wrathall that Heidegger himself does make this argument. 
But I do not think, on the grounds of charity, that we should see it as 
central to his defence of Derivative. First, it says nothing whatsoever 
about propositionalist accounts that appeal to something other than 
a correspondence theory of truth: for example, disquotationalism. 
Second, no reason is given why the experience of the entity against 
which we “measure” one proposition cannot itself be delivered by 
another proposition: I measure your assertion that the car is here by 
looking out of the window and seeing that it is. One might contend that 
this objection simply raises the question of what we measure all the 
propositions against. But, without further premises which Heidegger 
shows no sign of supplying, that risks a fallacy: the fact that all prop- 
ositions are measured against something need not imply that there is 
anything such that all propositions are measured against it. Again, the 
argument fails to imply Derivative. 

It is worth commenting briefly here on the broader question of 
holism. Heidegger is undoubtedly a holist in several senses. First, as I 
discuss in Chapter 2, he assumes that one cannot arrive at viable uni- 
ties through the addition of metaphysically independent parts: so, for 
example, the “world is not something subsequent that results from the 
sum of all entities” (Ga24: 233). This principle in turn determines his 
general methodology: “what is decisive for ontology is to prevent the 
splitting of the phenomena” (SZ: 132). Second, he holds that any individ- 
ual act of intentionality takes place against the backdrop of a whole set 
of such acts (Ga29/30: 501-3). But even if we grant both of these claims, 


95 Wrathall 2005: 338-9; the cited material is Gag7: 78. 
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neither implies anything about Derivative: I may, for example, be a holist 
in both senses and hold that all intentionality is propositional. 

5th Proposal: Animals. On the fifth proposal, Heidegger holds that 
the explanatorily primary mode of human intentionality is similar to 
that which defines animal experience: given the further premise that 
animals cannot intend propositions, one would have an argument 
for Derivative. Thus Dreyfus, for example, talks of the “basic percep- 
tual capacities we seem to share with prelinguistic infants and higher 
animals”.%° It is unclear to me whether Dreyfus intends this proposal, 
which he expounds at least in part by reference to Heidegger, purely as 
a piece of philosophy in its own right or as a thesis about Heidegger’s 
views. If the former is the case, it can be discarded: my concern here 
is not to canvas general arguments regarding propositional intention- 
ality but to try and establish what distinctive light Heidegger can shed 
on these issues. But if the latter is the case, and the claim is intended 
at least in part as a piece of Heideggerian exegesis, then we can simply 
dismiss it on textual grounds. Heidegger is absolutely insistent that 
human and animal intentionality are radically discontinuous: indeed, 
as he states on more than one occasion, there is an “abyss” between 
them (Gag: 326/157; Ga29/30: 384, 397, 450). More generally, ani- 
mal experience has none of the distinctive features which Heidegger 
ascribes to human intentionality: he denies, for example, that animals 
possess any understanding of being (Ga27: 192). I return to the status 
of animals in Chapter 3, but it seems clear that this proposal is unable 
to explain Derivative. 

6th Proposal: Erkennen. In SZ§19, Heidegger treats the “founded” or 
derivative status of “cognition” [Erkennen]. It is natural to assume that 
with the reference to “cognition” here he has in mind, at least in part, 
Kant’s theory of intentionality: one might thus expect this section to 
shed light on claims like Derivative. The text that follows, however, is 
overwhelmingly focused on two very different issues: external world 
scepticism and the subject—object model of consciousness. These 
are logically independent of Derivative: one might deny Derivative on 
the basis that all intentionality is propositional, whilst advocating an 
externalist account of that propositional content and having no inter- 
est whatsoever in reviving the type of “closet of consciousness” model 
criticised by Heidegger at SZ: 60. In SZ: 61, Heidegger briefly explores 
the alternative proposal that cognition is derivative because it implies 


g6 Dreyfus 2005: 47. 
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a suspension of practical concerns in favour of a mere staring. But this 
is a strawman. There is no sense in which Kantian cognition, say, is a 
mere “tarrying alongside the world”: on the contrary, it is an active 
process, necessarily orientated towards a teleological pursuit of the 
demands of reason.°’ I discuss my own positive interpretation of this 
section of SZin §3.3. But for current purposes, what matters is that the 
nearest Heidegger gets to treating propositional intentionality here 
is when he states that “what is made determinate can be expressed in 
propositions” (SZ: 62). But this claim is far weaker than, say, Present-at- 
hand*: as it stands SZ: 62 is compatible, for example, with holding that 
what is left indeterminate can also be expressed in propositions. 

7th Proposal: Intensional Transitives. | want to end with a proposal 
not present in the literature, but perhaps suggested by my remarks in 
§1.1. It seems very plausible that intensional transitives are irreducible 
to propositional intentionality since they are irreducible to declara- 
tive sentences and their corresponding ‘that’ clauses. Might this then 
provide a basis for Derivative? The problem is that such a proposal sim- 
ply does not connect with Heidegger’s texts. For example, Heidegger 
places no special emphasis on such verbs. Indeed, in so far as ‘under- 
standing something as something’ is the basic form of Heideggerian 
intentionality he would be very poorly placed to replicate the argu- 
ment I sketched in §1.1: if (i) <my love for John> is in fact (ii) <my love 
for John as x>, then it immediately becomes more plausible to gloss (i) 
as (iii) <my love that John is x>. Furthermore, much of the evidence 
for the irreducibility of intensional transitives is drawn from formal 
linguistics.9* A justification of Derivative on these grounds would thus 
deliver a primitive mode of intentionality which, whilst nonproposi- 
tional, was nevertheless linguistic: I assume this is not an avenue many 
defenders of the dominant interpretation wish to go down. 

At this point, I want to pause and take stock. The discussion so far 
has been guided by two aims. The first is to identify a viable reading 
of Derivative and so to establish why Heidegger holds that the explana- 
torily basic form of Dasein’s intentionality is nonpropositional. The 
second is to explain Present-at-hand*, to provide some account of why 
Heidegger appears to believe that propositional intentionality is 
linked to an ontology of the present-at-hand. I have argued that the 
dominant interpretation of Heidegger, the interpretation which finds 
its most sophisticated form in the work of Carman and Wrathall, links 


97 See, for example, KrV: A521/B549. 98 See, for example, Montague 2007. 
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these two aims: it explains Present-at-hand* in terms of Derivative by 
arguing that propositions are unable to capture the distinctive con- 
tent present at the primary level of experience. My own aim is to argue 
against the dominant interpretation by showing that it has no exe- 
getically and philosophically acceptable account of Derivative, and by 
extension no exegetically and philosophically acceptable account of 
Present-at-hand*. I have so far considered seven prospective readings of 
Derivative, many of them prominent in the literature, and argued that 
each is flawed. I want now to turn directly to Carman’s and Wrathall’s 
work and to three final attempts to capture the non-propositional 
nature of Dasein’s intentionality. I will argue that none of those new 
proposals are ultimately satisfactory. 

The best way to flesh out the Carman—Wrathall model is to look 
directly at what they say. Consider these remarks from Wrathall — I 
number the passages for ease of reference. 


Wrathall 

In our prepredicative experience of the world, things are understood as 
the things they are in terms of our practical modes of coping with them. 
Such practically constituted things are implicated in a complex variety 
of involvements with other objects, practices, purposes, and goals, and 
are understood immediately as reaching out into a variety of involve- 
ments. In assertion, by contrast, our experience undergoes an explicit 
restriction of our view, and we dim down the whole richly articulated 
situation in front of us to focus on some particular feature of the situ- 
ation (Gag: 155).99 

Wrathallg 

In natural perception, then, we ordinarily perceive a whole context that 
lacks the logical structure of linguistic categories. When we apprehend 
things in such a way as to be able to express them in assertion, however, 
the act of perception is now brought under the categories of the under- 
standing ... Thus assertion manifests things differently than they are 
given in natural perception ... This allows us to see an object with a the- 
matic clarity that is not present in our natural perception of it.'°° 


Wrathalls 

Thus the dimming down or levelling off that occurs when we suspend 
our everyday dealings with things is what first makes it possible to give 
something a conceptual character by uncovering the kind of deter- 
minate content that allows one to form conceptual connections, draw 
inferences ... That makes propositional truth, in Heidegger’s view, a 


99 Wrathall 2011: 19-20. 100 Wrathall 2011: 20. 
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privative concept — it is defined relative to the richer, more primordial 
givenness of the world which is lost in propositional articulation ... The 
prepredicative is a nonconceptual way of comporting ourselves toward 
the things in the world around us. Rather than a conceptual or a logical 
articulation, the pre-predicative manifestness of things is articulated 
along the lines of our practical comportment.'” 


Now these from Carman: 


Carman. 

[Heidegger is saying that] we should not mistake the intentional contents 
of actions that may admit of various kinds of rightness and wrongness 
for the fully propositional contents of assertions which can be literally 
true or false. Intentional attitudes and experiences do not, it seems to 
me — pace Sellars — typically contain propositional claims, even if we can 
evaluate them as appropriate or inappropriate, successful or unsuccess- 
ful by their own lights, in relation to the practical environment.'** 
Carman2 

Predicative assertions, that is, let things be seen in a specific light as 
this or that. Dimming down and so letting things be seen ... is a kind of 
abstraction or decontextualisation against a background of prior prac- 
tical familiarity. Propositional content therefore derives from a kind of 
privation, or perhaps a refinement or distillation, of practical interpret- 
ative meanings. Indeed “levelling down” the interpreted intelligibil- 
ity of entities of all kinds to mere determinations of [present-at-hand] 
objects is “the speciality of assertion” (SZ: 158).'°3 


As these passages illustrate, the Carman—Wrathall model offers both 
an account of Derivative and of Present-at-hand*. This joint account is 
based around three claims. The first is that there exists an explanatorily 
primary form of nonpropositional intentionality: thus Derivative. The 
second is that this intentionality has some particular feature x which 
cannot be captured by propositional intentionality. In the passages 
cited, Carman and Wrathall suggest several candidates for x: the prac- 
tical articulation of experience (Wrathall’, Carman’), the perceptual 
articulation of experience (Wrathall*) and the normative articulation 
of experience (Carman?). The third point is that since x is supposedly 
constitutive of the Heideggerian world, and since propositional 


101 Wrathall 2011: 20. I have altered the sentence order. Wrathall 2013 appeared too 
late for discussion here: I see it as compatible (see Wrathall 2013: 178). 

102 Carman 2003: 217. 

103, Carman 2003: 219. Carman uses ‘occurrence’ for ‘Vorhandenheit’ and its cognates: I 
have modified the text for the sake of terminological continuity. 
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intentionality cannot capture x, propositional experience will neces- 
sarily cut entities off from that world. It is assumed that this is what 
Heidegger means by talk of the “dimming down” or “ levelling off” of 
experience (Carman®, Wrathall’): the result, in short, is that propos- 
itional content always implies a “narrowing of content” (SZ: 155). What 
one sees here is an attempt to explain Present-at-hand* by defending 
the link between propositional intentionality and present-at-hand?: on 
this approach, the relations which define the Heideggerian world are 
precisely instances of x, i.e. those aspects of perceptual or practical or 
normative articulation which the propositional cannot capture. Take 
the case of perception, for example. As Wrathall? presents it, propos- 
itional content is “determinate content”, i.e. content with sharp indi- 
viduation conditions, which stands in “inferential and justificatory 
relationships”.’°t In contrast, for Wrathall vagueness is in some sense 
endemic at the perceptual level; and this vague perceptual experience 
is understood as a constitutive part of the Heideggerian concept of 
“world” (Wrathall*). Carman provides a neat formulation of the same 
idea when discussing Merleau-Ponty: 


Another error, Merleau-Ponty observes, is to suppose that objects are 
given to us in perception ‘fully developed and determinate’ ... [E]xpe- 
rience rarely exhibits such sharply defined features, and no analysis of 
perception into discrete attitudes with crisply defined contents intend- 
ing isolated qualities can capture the peculiar ‘perceptual miliew’ ... 
Does the chair in the periphery of my visual field, or at the edges of 
my attention, appear to me as distinctly green or brown, or as larger or 
smaller than the filing cabinet, or as particularly well or ill placed in the 
room? Possibly not and yet I see it as being there to sit in: its perceptual 
presence consists precisely in its practical significance.'°5 


Any propositional attempt to represent this perceptual content will, 
Carman and Wrathall suggest, inevitably distort it, levelling it off to 
the merely “present-at-hand”. Thus, it is the fact that propositional 
content is, as Carman puts it, “a kind of privation ... or distillation” of 
some richer mode of experience that explains Heidegger’s view that 
“present-at-hand determination is ... the speciality of assertion” (SZ: 
158).'°° In short, Present-at-hand* is explained by appeal to Derivative: 
the propositional is unable to capture the distinctive relations which 


104 Wrathall 2011: 19-20. 105 Carman 2008: 47-8. 106 Carman 2003; 219. 
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define the world and the other phenomena present at the primary 
level of Heideggerian intentionality. 

Iwant now to discuss two serious problems with the Carman—Wrathall 
model. One is quickly stated: nothing has been said about presence- 
at-hand' or presence-at-hand?. The fact that propositional content typ- 
ically possesses sharp individuation conditions, or that it establishes 
an inferential ordering which somehow differs from the “primordial 
givenness” of perception, does not imply that those propositions must 
be about, say, Kantian substances or spatio-temporal entities. Partly 
because of this there is, I suspect, a general tendency among support- 
ers of the dominant interpretation of Heideggerian intentionality, even 
those who differ radically on other issues, to privilege present-at-hand?. 
For example, Blattner, who holds that Heideggerian understanding is 
nonpropositional and nonconceptual, defines the present-at-hand as 
“what is notinvolved in human practices”.'°?7 The other concern is more 
wide-reaching: I do not believe that Carman and Wrathall can provide 
an adequate defence of Derivative. Since their account of Present-at- 
hand* even with respect to presence-at-hand} rests on Derivative I do not 
believe, ultimately, that they can explain that either. I will now explain 
why. The Carman—Wrathall model aims to identify some feature x 
which both explains why the explanatory primary form of Dasein’s 
intentionality is nonpropositional and why such intentionality cannot 
be captured by a proposition. As one can see from the passages cited 
above, Carman and Wrathall advance three candidates for x: the prac- 
tical, the normative and the perceptual. I will now argue that none of 
these meets the twin criteria of philosophical and textual plausibility. 
For clarity’s sake I will employ the same italicisation as above. 

Sth Proposal: The Practical. Take the practical first. As Wrathall 
puts it: 


Rather than a conceptual or logical articulation, the prepredicative 
manifestness of things is articulated along the lines of our practical 
comportment.'° 


Elsewhere he states that “[o]ur most fundamental forms of comport- 
ment are practically rather than conceptually articulated”.°°? But what 
sense of “practical” is in play here such that it is opposed to “conceptual 


107 Blattner 1999: 186: Blattner uses “occurrence” for ‘Vorhandenheit’ and its cognates; 
again I have modified for textual continuity. For Blattner on nonconceptual inten- 
tionality, see Blattner 2007: 16. 
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or logical”? Why, for example, can’t the instrumental chains beloved 
by Heidegger be captured in propositional terms: Iam using fin order 
to make it the case that gwith a view to the ultimate goal of bringing it 
about that h? The same holds if by “practical” one means conative: one 
might accept that desires have explanatory primacy over beliefs whilst 
still treating all intentional content as propositional. This problem is 
visible in other authors. For example, Richardson writes: 


We discover some entity as a tool not because we have mastered any 
concepts, but because we are already pursuing some set of ends and 
have a generalised competence over the system of equipment needed 
to achieve them."'° 


But why could this pursuit of ends and competence not be analysed 
in terms of, rather than opposed to, my possession of the relevant con- 
cepts? It is only because I possess the relevant concept that I recognise 
this bit of paper as money and so put it to work in various projects; or 
that I can see this car as a tool for driving to work rather than some- 
thing to shelter under. It seems that what Carman and Wrathall - and 
presumably Richardson — really have in mind is some distinctively per- 
ceptual or motor intentional model of practicality: recall how Carman’s 
discussion of Merleau-Ponty identifies “practical significance” with 
“perceptual presence”.''! Before addressing that, though, I want to set 
aside the second candidate for x, the normative. 

gth Proposal: The Normative. The text I labelled “Carman” suggests 
that propositional intentionality differs from the primary level of 
intentionality because the former but not the latter “can be literally 
true or false”. Perhaps this is the key to x? However, no reason has been 
given why the primary level of intentionality cannot be “literally true 
or false”: as Christensen emphasises, Dasein’s primary level of inten- 
tionality surely includes contents like my seeing that the nail is in the 
plank, and this seems open to literal truth or falsity."'* Furthermore, 
suppose that experience at the level of the Heideggerian world were 
incapable of truth in some “literal” sense. This does not suffice to show 


110 Richardson 1986: 22. 111 Carman 2008: 47-8. 

112 Christensen 1998: 66. The fact that the nail is integrated into various tasks makes 
no difference: indeed, that alone could be cashed in terms of propositional attitudes 
with a ‘world to mind’ direction of fit. Note also that my claim that the primitive 
level of Heideggerian intentionality is open to literal truth or falsity is compatible 
with the fact that Heidegger has a highly novel account of what literal truth or fal- 
sity consists in. 
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that any propositional representation of the world will cut entities off 
from their worldly relations: why can I not simply assert propositions 
such as “these entities stand in a normative relation other than truth”? 
Thus even if there were a form of intentionality whose norms were dis- 
tinct from those that govern propositions, there would be no reason 
why propositional intentionality could not express that fact: Carman 
would thus have no explanation of Present-at-hand*. How might Carman 
respond? If one returns to the text of Carman’, he develops his initial 
reference to normativity by arguing that propositional content alone 
is “sufficiently well defined to stand in determinate and evidential rela- 
tions”. But this seems to shift the burden of his argument to the claim 
that the explanatorily primitive level of intentionality is in some sense 
too vague or rich to enter such relations. This is a view which Wrathall3 
explicitly endorses. But the only ground for it which either Carman or 
Wrathall adduces is that the primary form of intentionality is in some 
sense perceptual. It seems, then, that of the three initial candidates for 
x, the normative and practical both collapse into the perceptual: spe- 
cifically, I suspect that Carman and Wrathall understand x as consist- 
ing in a sensory-motor mode of perceptual intentionality very similar 
to that developed by Merleau-Ponty. 

roth Proposal: Perception and Motor Intentionality. Given this, the con- 
cern I have about this single remaining option is simple: Heidegger 
shows little or no interest in developing the apparatus necessary to 
defend that kind of theory. Suppose, as I have argued, that the prac- 
tical and normative accounts of x appealed to by Carman and Wrathall 
ultimately collapse into the perceptual account. The Carman-Wrathall 
model then entails that Heidegger’s ultimate justification for two of 
his central claims, Derivative and Present-at-hand*, is the view that the 
primary level of intentionality is defined by a distinctively vague or 
rich content characteristic of embodied perception. But this view faces 
a serious exegetical problem. The problem is that SZ would, effectively, 
state Heidegger’s views without giving any argument for them: there 
is little discussion there of the type of detailed motor intentional case 
study needed to motivate the view that such content even exists. This 
absence is even more striking in Heidegger’s other works. For example, 
Gag and Gag» detail his disagreements with Kant, yet the body and 
embodiment receives no treatment at all. Could one conceivably have 
said the same of a similarly extensive confrontation with Kant written 
by Merleau-Ponty or Todes? For example, one of Kant’s central claims is 
that we are unable to intend certain temporal relations without appeal 
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to the categories: he holds, to take a specific case, that only the appli- 
cation of such concepts allows me to represent the difference between 
a situation in which I have moved whilst the surrounding objects have 
stayed in the same place, and one in which those objects have moved 
whilst I have stayed still (KrV: Aig1—9/B236-—44).''? If Heidegger’s the- 
ory of intentionality were genuinely based on motor intentionality and 
nonconceptualism it seems incredible that he would not mention that 
fact when commentating, at huge length, on a thinker who appears to 
defend conceptualism precisely by denying any intentional role to our 
proprioceptive feeling of bodily motion.''! Furthermore, as I argued 
above, Heidegger attaches little weight to the type of philosophical 
topic which a motor intentional approach would naturally lead him 
to — for example, indexicality and situation-dependence. Let me be 
clear here: I do not think it is possible to disprove the exegetical thesis 
that the primary form of Heideggerian intentionality is motor inten- 
tional: this is partly because of the often elusive style of Heidegger’s 
writings, and partly because that would require a specific disavowal 
by Heidegger of an approach that I think he is simply uninterested 
in: hence the brief and dismissive remarks on the body within SZ 
(for example SZ: 108). But SZ is a very long book. It was, of course, 
intended to be even longer, and we have, in other long texts such as 
Gag4 and Gag, a good idea of what it would have contained. We also 
have many very long lecture transcripts, Gaig for example is over 600 
pages and Gaz9/30 more than 500, in which Heidegger contrasts his 
views with those of the canon. It seems to me simply incredible that 
if his account of intentionality genuinely rested on motor intention- 
ality he would not have explicitly stated or explained or argued for 
that view in any of those tens of thousands of pages. Ultimately, an 
appeal to motor intentionality risks turning two of Heidegger’s key 
arguments, Derivative and Present-at-hand*, into a promissory note to 
be cashed by the Phenomenology of Perception. 

Where does this leave us? Carman and Wrathall might argue that 
there is some other reason why Derivative holds. Perhaps, for example, 
the key lies with the idea of “know how”? In a sense, I would agree. 
But to establish how that works a radically new approach is needed. 
Specifically we need to abandon the dominant reading of Heidegger 


113, I discuss why Kant believes this in Golob 2011. 
114 Heidegger’s work on Kant instead focuses overwhelmingly on the Schematism: I 
explain why in §3.5. 
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on intentionality: I have considered a total of ten proposals, ten dif- 
ferent accounts that would support the dominant reading and all have 
been found wanting. By extension, we need to reconsider our view of 
Derivativeand Present-at-hand*. The dominant reading does not explain 
them. On the contrary, it derives its own exegetical plausibility largely 
from the assumption that it must be what Heidegger meant because 
there is no other way to make sense of those claims. I believe that this 
assumption is mistaken: there is a very different way to make sense of 
Heidegger’s views. I will now show how. 


ONTOLOGY AND PROPOSITIONAL 
INTENTIONALITY 


2.1. A methodological account of Present-at-hand 


In Chapter 1, I argued that the dominant approach to Heidegger on 
intentionality was unable to explain two of his central claims: Derivative 
and Present-at-hand. These claims, recall, state the following: 


(Def) Present-at-hand= There is some connection between propositional 
intentionality and the view that entities are either present-at-hand', 
or present-at-hand’, or present-at-hand? or some combination of 
these. 

(Def) Derivative = Propositional intentionality is explanatorily deriva- 
tive on some irreducibly nonpropositional mode of intentionality. 


The dominant approach to Heidegger on intentionality dealt with 
these claims in two steps. First, under the influence of texts such as SZ: 
157-8, Present-at-hand is glossed Present-at-hand*. 


(Def) Present-at-hand* = If an entity E is intended by a propositional 
mode of intentionality then FE is intended as either present-at- 
hand’, or present-at-hand’, or present-at-hand’ or some combin- 
ation of these. 


Second, Present-at-hand* is explained in terms of Derivative. As I detailed 
with respect to the Carman—Wrathall model, the most sophisticated 
version of the dominant approach to Heidegger on intentionality, 
the idea is that propositional intentionality generates a present-at- 
hand? ontology because it is unable to capture the irreducibly non- 
propositional relations that define the Heideggerian world. I argued 
in Chapter 1 that this dominant reading was unsatisfactory. It failed, 
for example, to explain Heidegger’s stance on present-at-hand', or 
present-at-hand*. Much more importantly, however, it failed to deliver 
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a viable account of Derivative and, by extension, failed to make good 
on its tactic for explaining Present-at-hand. The purpose of this chapter 
is to defend my own reading of Present-at-hand; in Chapter 3 I will then 
provide my own reading of Derivative.' 

In Chapter 1 I rejected, on both philosophical and textual grounds, 
a number of explanations for Present-at-hand*. My own position is sim- 
ple: I do not believe that Heidegger endorses Present-at-hand*, and thus 
I do not believe that he owes or offers a defence of it. When he defends 
Present-at-hand, what he has in mind is rather this: 


(Def) Present-ai-hand# = If an entity E is intended by a propositional 
mode of intentionality J and J is subject to a certain method of 
philosophical analysis M then FE is intended as either present-at- 
hand’, or present-at-hand’, or present-at-hand’ or some combin- 
ation of these.” 


The key difference from Present-at-hand* is that in Present-at-hand# the 
antecedent of the conditional is a conjunction: Present-at-hand# requires 
not only that the entity be represented by a proposition but also that 
the proposition be subject to a certain type of philosophical analysis. 
This change has several significant implications. First, unlike Present- 
at-hand*, Present-at-hand# does not entail that simply making an asser- 
tion about some entity mandates the attribution of certain properties 
to it: this is because the connection between the proposition and the 
present-at-hand is now conditional on the adoption of the relevant philo- 
sophical methodology. Second, unlike Present-at-hand*, the threat of a 
self-reference paradox is removed: Heidegger is free to make assertions 
in stating his theory provided simply that he refrains from analysing 
those assertions using the proscribed method M. Third, Present-at- 
hand# severs the close link between Present-at-hand and Derivative char- 
acteristic of readings such as Carman’s and Wrathall’s. As shown, they 
glossed Present-at-hand as Present-at-hand*, and explained Present-at- 
hand* in terms of Derivative. Once Present-at-hand is read as Present-at- 
hand#, in contrast, it becomes logically independent of Derivative: to 
see this note that an acceptance of Present-at-hand# is perfectly com- 
patible with the view that all intentionality is propositional. Of course, 
Heidegger does also endorse Derivative. But one should not to conflate 


1 As one can immediately see from this division of labour, my account will be very differ- 
ent from the dominant one: whereas that explains Present-at-hand in terms of Derivative, 
I will argue that the two are logically independent. 

As above, I employ “intend” as the verb corresponding to “intentionality”. 
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his distinct arguments for those two quite separate claims; I will thus 
say little about Derivative in this chapter. Fourth, as with Present-at- 
hand*, it is important not to confuse Present-ai-hand# with its converse. 
For Heidegger, the purpose of Present-at-hand# is to explain why the 
philosophical canon has been dominated by a present-at-hand ontol- 
ogy; it does so by highlighting one of the most fundamental reasons 
for that dominance, namely the tradition’s reliance on the method M. 
But Heidegger is not committed to the implausible claim that whenever 
anyone understands entities as, say, individuated by spatio-temporal or 
causal properties this must be traced to M. 

Iwill nowintroduce Heidegger’s case for Present-at-hand#. Heidegger’s 
views are clearest with respect to present-at-hand? and it is there I will 
begin. This is the relevant disjunct of Present-at-hand#: 


(Def) Present-at-hand#/P3 = If an entity Fis intended by a propositional 
mode of intentionality J and J is subject to a certain method of 
philosophical analysis M then E is intended as “cut off from” the 
holistic web of instrumental, social, and other relations which 
define the Heideggerian concept of “world”. (SZ: 83-6, 157-8) 


I start with a particular slice of text that begins at the paragraph break 
halfway down SZ: 157. First, note that Heidegger is no longer talking 
about assertion per se: the basic structure of assertion has been given 
at SZ: 154-5. Rather, his concern here is with the way in which asser- 
tion is “modified” within the context of a particular theoretical frame- 
work, a framework which he refers to simply as “logic” (SZ: 157). His 
claim is that this “logic” assumes, supposedly unquestioningly, that 
assertions should be studied in a specific way: 


Prior to all analysis, logic has already understood ‘logically’ that which 
it takes as its theme, for example ‘the hammer is heavy’, under the head- 
ing of the ‘categorical statement’. The unexplained presupposition is 
that the ‘meaning’ of this sentence is to be taken as: “This thing - a 
hammer — has the property of heaviness”. (SZ: 157) 


What is being discussed here is a particular method for analysing 
assertions, a method which generates what Heidegger calls “theoret- 
ical assertions” (SZ: 157). Note that “theoretical” does not mean that 
terms like “heavy” are replaced with terms like “mass”: even logical 
analysis still attributes “heaviness” to the hammer (SZ: 157).5 Rather, 


3 The ‘changeover’ in SZ§33 thus differs significantly from that in SZ§6gb. 
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“theoretical” refers to the meta-linguistic treatment of the original 
assertion: in the example Heidegger is using, the assertion becomes 
“theoretical” when it is analysed in terms of concepts such as “cate- 
gorical statement”.4 Having alerted us to this meta-linguistic analysis, 
Heidegger’s next concern is to highlight some of its ontological impli- 
cations. It is now that the key text, the text which guided the dominant 
interpretation of Present-at-hand, appears. 


The entity which is held in our fore-having — for instance, the hammer — 
is initially ready-to-hand as an item of equipment. If this entity becomes 
the ‘object’ of an assertion [‘Gegenstand’ einer Aussage], then as soon 
as we begin with this assertion, there is already a changeover in the 
fore-having. The ready-to-hand entity with which we have to do or perform 
something, turns into something ‘about which’ [‘Woriiber’| the assertion 
that points it out is made. Our fore-sight is aimed at something present- 
at-hand in what is ready-to-hand. (SZ: 157-8, original emphasis) 


The claim is that by granting philosophical weight to the type of theor- 
etical framework just highlighted, one not only alters the way in which 
assertions are understood but one equally modifies the way in which 
one views the entities intended by those assertions. So, for example, 
from the perspective of “‘logic’” the hammer is not primarily seen asa 
piece of equipment, but as the referent or “‘object’” of “hammer”, and 
thus as the subject of a “categorical statement” to which the “property” 
of heaviness can be attributed: thus “only now are we given any access 
to properties or the like” (SZ: 158).° The strange punctuation here arises 
from Heidegger’s use of single inverted commas as scare quotes when 
discussing the suspect theoretical terms.° His point is that concepts 


2” 


4 Similarly Gago: 362: there Heidegger stresses that his concern is with the “theoretical 
propositions of logic” [theoretischen Satz der Logik]. As a glance at any logic textbook 
shows, the propositions involved need not be, and rarely are, theoretical in the sense of 
attributing complex scientific properties to objects: on the contrary, they tend to stick 
with familiar examples like “all men are mortal”. Instead, the “propositions of logic” 
are theoretical in the sense that they are subject to a particular kind of meta-linguistic 
analysis, for example by being broken down into quantificational clauses with embed- 
ded scopes and so on. 

5 Heidegger’s use of “logic” is complex, in part because he aims ultimately to redeem 
the word by recapturing the original idea of logos (see, for example, Ga33: 121). I 
address the issue in detail in the next chapter: for the moment I will use “logic”, as 
Heidegger does in SZ§§33-4, to denote a particular philosophical method and one 
which he rejects. 

6 As will become clear, I am in absolute agreement with Derrida when he stresses the 
vital role which such scare quotes play in Heidegger’s rhetorical and philosophical 
practice: see, for example, Derrida 1989: 30. 
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like property, referent and categorical statement are artefacts of a par- 
ticular semantic project, a particular methodology for analysing asser- 
tions. Furthermore, it is this which explains the connection between 
assertion and presence-at-hand3. Heidegger continues: 


When an assertion has given a determinate character to something 
present-at-hand, it claims something about it as a ‘what’ and this ‘what’ 
is drawn from that which is present-at-hand as such. The as-structure of 
interpretation has undergone a modification. In its function of appro- 
priating what is understood, the ‘as’ no longer reaches out into a totality 
of involvements. As regards its possibilities for articulating reference- 
relations, it has been cut off from that significance which, as such, con- 
stitutes environmentality. The ‘as’ gets pushed back into the uniform 
plane of that which is merely present-at-hand. (SZ: 158) 


Again the primary claim here concerns the assertion itself: it is the 
assertion which is the vehicle for the “as-structure of interpretation” 
and it is once this assertion is analysed “‘logically”” that such inter- 
pretation becomes cut off from the “totality of involvements” (SZ: 
157-8).’? The reason for this is that the methodological focus is no 
longer on questions such as why was this assertion made, what pur- 
pose did it serve, what was its context, but rather on its syntactic, 
semantic and inferential structure. What motivates Present-at-hand#/ 
P3 is the belief that analysing an assertion “‘logically’” has important 
implications for the way in which the entities intended by that asser- 
tion are understood: the entity “turns into something ‘about which’ 
the assertion that points it out is made” (SZ: 158). An example may 
help. Suppose I intend Tom and Harry by making some remark about 
them.® Heidegger’s point is that if “logic” is the primary philosoph- 
ical method for understanding that intentionality, then the primary 
way in which philosophy will understand Tom and Harry is no longer 
in the guise of friends for meeting, neighbours for greeting, threats 
for avoiding, but instead as the “‘object’”” of an assertion [‘Gegenstand’ 
einer Aussage], something “‘about which” [‘Woriiber’] the assertion is 
made (SZ: 157-8). In the context of such a philosophical programme, 
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7 Assertion is thus an instance of what Heidegger refers to as the “apophantic ‘as’”” (SZ: 
158): I discuss the relationship between this and the underlying “existential-herme- 

’” in detail in Chapter 3. 

8 As above, I use “intend” as the verb corresponding to “intentionality”: I do so in order 
to avoid introducing verbs like “represent” (I discuss Heidegger’s complex stance on 
representation in Chapter 3). 
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Tom and Harry would thus be represented as “cut off” from their sig- 
nificance and so “pushed back into the uniform plane of that which 
is merely present-at-hand”. To see the force of Heidegger’s point 
here, it is useful to return to his attitude to modern logic, some- 
thing touched on in §1.3. As Heidegger himself recognises, he agrees 
with authors such as Cassirer or Russell in that they all place great 
emphasis on relations.’ But despite the obvious antipathy which 
Cassirer or Russell have for substance metaphysics, Heidegger holds 
that their kind of function-based logic will nevertheless still lead to 
a present-at-hand ontology. Suppose, for example, an assertion like 
“Tom is taller than Harry” is analysed within Russell’s framework. It 
would no longer be treated as a “categorical statement” with subject— 
predicate form like the examples of SZ§93; instead, it is studied as an 
instance of an “asymmetric relational statement”.’® Heidegger’s point 
is that, whilst this development may allow an improved grasp of the 
inferential status of relations in general, the price is the neglect of a 
particular set of relations, namely the social and instrumental context 
within which acts of assertion actually take place. The focus on the 
“empty formal idea of relation” ironically thus leads to the “suppres- 
sion of the dimension within which the relevant relation can be what 
it is” (GagQ/30: 424).'' And this project in turn, he claims, fosters 
a concomitantly narrow philosophical approach to the entities dis- 
cussed in such assertions: 


[The assertion] gets experienced as something present-at-hand and 
interpreted as such; simultaneously the entities it points out have the 
meaning of presence-at-hand. (SZ: 160)" 


In line with the arguments of §1.2, the underlying issue which 
Heidegger is addressing in these passages concerns not just assertion 
but all modes of propositional intentionality: the very same points 
could be made regarding the way we analyse belief or judgement, for 
example. But what is vital is that his argument concerns a particular 
philosophical approach to assertion or belief or judgement rather than 
assertion or belief or judgement per se; missing this is one of the 


g Gago: 272,279. 10 Russell 2009: 39-40. 11 Similarly SZ: 88. 

12 The original text here refers to “the logos” rather than “the assertion”. Heidegger’s 
use of “logos”, and his attitude to the term’s history, is exceptionally complicated 
and I discuss it in detail in Chapter 3. Here I have simplified matters by avoiding the 
former phrase: taken as a whole, Heidegger’s original paragraph makes it plain that 
my substitution is acceptable. 
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key errors made by the dominant approach discussed in Chapter 1. 
The highly compressed nature of the text in SZ is partly to blame 
here. Recall, for example, the references to “dimming down” empha- 
sised by Carman and Wrathall: in §1.4 I argued against their view 
that this “dimming down” occurred when propositional intentional- 
ity tried to capture some richer perceptual content.’ On my reading, 
by contrast, “dimming down” occurs when a piece of propositional 
content, namely an assertion, is subject to “logical” analysis. Consider 


a, 6 


the key text at SZ: 154-5. Note first that assertion’s “primary significa- 
tion”, “pointing out”, comprises not just my indicating an entity, but 
also includes my saying something about it: for example, “the ham- 
mer is too heavy” (SZ: 154). In so far as the “primary signification” 
of assertion says something about something it is itself sufficient to 
constitute a declarative sentence, and thus to constitute propositional 
content. The second signification, which Heidegger labels “‘predica- 
tion” — note the punctuation — then introduces “a narrowing of con- 
tent as compared to the ... first signification” (SZ: 154-5). It is this 
second signification which supposedly “dims down” or “restricts” our 
view. In other words, “dimming down” is something which is done 
to, not by, propositional content. What makes the text here so convo- 
luted is that Heidegger is trying simultaneously to explain how this 
“dimming down” is rooted in a perfectly natural tendency. Suppose 
I start by making the assertion “the hammer is too heavy”. For some 
reason, perhaps because I cannot lift it, this aspect of the hammer 
then becomes the object of explicit attention: with a view to the meth- 
odological arguments that are to come, Heidegger refers to this act 
as “‘predication’” just as he talks of the “‘object’” 
of an assertion (SZ: 154, 157). His use of scare quotes is intended to 
suggest that there exists a continuity whereby I move from casually 
using the term “heavy”, to focusing on that predicate, to considering 
the necessary and sufficient conditions for its application, to asking 
whether every statement ascribes a predicate to something, and ultim- 
ately to the methodology Heidegger calls “logic” (SZ: 157-8). In other 
words, Heidegger wants to show how this “dimming down” begins as 
a perfectly natural, albeit optional, act of focusing on a particular 
feature of some entity and then gradually develops into the type of 
meta-linguistic analysis I have been discussing. In short, “dimming 
down” is not a relation between the propositional and the perceptual, 


“ce 


or the “‘meaning’” 


13, Carman 2003: 219; Wrathall 2011: 19-20. 
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as Wrathall and Carman read it, but between a particular philosoph- 
ical method and the propositional.'4 

To sharpen this initial account of Present-at-hand#, I need to answer 
two closely related questions: what exactly is this methodology M to 
which Heidegger supposedly objects, and how does he think that one 
should analyse assertions? Heidegger himself spells out the answer to 
the latter question: 


If language is a possibility of the being of Dasein, then it must be made 
evident in its basic structures in terms of the constitution of Dasein. 
Henceforth, the a priori structures of Dasein must provide the basis for 
linguistics. (Gago: 361) 


As he puts it elsewhere, in so far as language is one of Dasein’s activ- 
ities, it should be investigated primarily by uncovering the “con- 
cealed essence of man” (GazQ/30: 486). Heidegger’s aim is thus to 
move “from the question what is language to the question what is 
man” (Ga38: 38).'5 Broadening the point to the propositional as a 
whole, one can say that Heidegger endorses a principle which I will 
label “H”: 


(Def) H = The methodological principle that the primary philosoph- 
ical analysis of propositional intentionality should take the form 
of an analysis of Dasein. 


H can then be further specified for each of the various modes of 
propositional experience. Something like this, for example, is what 
Heidegger has in mind for assertion. 


14 Another reason that this is not clear is that Heidegger summarises the nature of 
assertion as a “communicating, determining pointing out” [mitteilend bestimmende 
Aufzeigung] (SZ: 156). But I suggest that “determining” here either simply means 
“saying something about something” without any necessary tie to dimming down, 
or, if such a tie is assumed, then “determining” must be at most a necessary possibil- 
ity, a possibility triggered by the slide from explicit attention to logic which I have 
just highlighted. There are, of course, other passages where Heidegger talks about 
“levelling off” or “dimming down”. Constraints of space prohibit a full treatment 
of these, but it is worth noting that many, taken in context, are unsympathetic to 
both the dominant approach to Heidegger on intentionality in general and to par- 
ticular forms of it such as the Carman—Wrathall model. For example, Wrathall cites 
Gago: 76-7 (Wrathall 2011: 20). But the issue there is not about some supposed 
richness of perception which eludes linguistic articulation, but rather the possi- 
bility of categorical intuition; and a few pages earlier Heidegger has stated, appar- 
ently unabashedly, that “our comportments are ... shot through with assertions” 
(Gago: 75). 

15 Similarly SZ: 166. 
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(Def) H/Assertion = The methodological principle that the primary 
philosophical analysis of assertion should take the form of an ana- 
lysis of the role which assertion plays within Dasein’s social con- 
text, be it for communication, coordination or discovery. 


Heidegger’s own positive account of that context will be addressed in 
Chapters 3, 5 and 6. For the moment, I want to focus on the issue of M, 
the method which I have claimed Heidegger opposes. It is not possible, 
I suspect, to give any more precise characterisation of M than this: 


(Def) M= Any programme for investigating propositional intentional- 
ity which is not fully committed to Hand to its variants such as H/ 


Assertion.'® 


It is in this sense that Heidegger insists that we “must dispense with the 
‘philosophy of language” (SZ: 166): his objection is obviously not to 
philosophising about language, but rather to the idea that the philo- 
sophical treatment of language can be pursued independently of, or 
prior to, a broader understanding of Dasein. 

In so far as M includes any methodology which rejects H, the def- 
inition of M is obviously an extremely loose one. This looseness is 
deep-rooted in Heidegger’s work: it has three sources. The first is the 
extraordinary historical ambition of his project. If one is really to 
believe, as he frequently suggests, that the mistakes he is correcting 
are present from Greece to Marburg then those mistakes will need to 
be characterised very broadly: the looseness of M suits this perfectly. 
The second source is the complexity of Heidegger’s own position. 
Consider, for example, Price and Macarthur’s recent defence of what 
they call an “anthropological pragmatism”.'7 Instead of pursuing 


16 McManus, in an elegant discussion of the relationship between presence-at-hand and 
assertion, concludes that whilst assertion itself need not generate a present-at-hand 
ontology, it will incline us towards one in so far as: 


We may misconstrue the subjects of assertion as homogeneous in their being — 
coming to see them all as ‘of the same kind’ — if our thought is guide by the 
‘universally even and regular’ impressions that assertions create. (McManus 2012: 
199; the cited material is from Ga27) 


Iam obviously in agreement with McManus that Heidegger’s point does not apply 
to assertion per se but to a particular view we may take of assertion. But I think the 
link which McManus postulates between assertion and presence-at-hand here is too 
weak: surely the mere fact that I can use similar sentence forms to talk about God, 
love and this table is not alone sufficient to incline anyone but the most careless 
thinker to the view that those objects are somehow the same. 

17 Price and Macarthur 2009: 103. 
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traditional philosophy of language, their recommendation is that we 
focus instead on the various social roles which assertion plays as “a 
multi-purpose tool”.'* I cannot treat the various issues surrounding 
Heidegger and the many non-equivalent forms of pragmatism here.’ 
But what is striking is that Price and Macarthur are able to give a 
very clear summary of the methodology they reject: they oppose 
any theory that appeals to a non-deflationary use of notions such as 
truth or reference.*° Heidegger’s goal, in contrast, is first to replace 
traditional philosophy of language with a focus on the social role of 
assertion, and then to use that account as the ground for reconstruct- 
ing a theory of truth, and an attendant theory of meaning or “dis- 
course”, which is anything but deflationary (SZ: 165-6): I will analyse 
those developments in detail in Chapters 9 and 4. The result is that 
the originality of Heidegger’s position prevents him from offering a 
neat characterisation of the difference between his own views and M 
in terms of something like the familiar debate over meaning as use 
or meaning as truth conditions. The third source of the looseness is 
that, ultimately, the only way to further specify H, and thus M, within 
Heidegger’s system is by conducting the type of detailed existential 
analytic offered in SZ. There is thus an inherent limit on how sharply 
M can be formulated in the absence of a full rehearsal of SZ’s core 
claims. 


18 Price and Macarthur 2009: 115; Price 2011: 98. 

19 There are clearly some senses in which Heidegger’s approach is pragmatist. For 
example, I have just argued that he wants to refocus philosophy of language around 
the wsewe make of assertions — indeed, he is even willing to refer to assertion as a tool, 
as itself ready-to-hand (SZ: 224). However, it is hard to reach any conclusive verdict 
on whether he is a pragmatist because that term itself is so contested. For example, 
consider the features which Brandom singles out as distinctive of Heidegger’s prag- 
matism, namely (i) that “norms taking the explicit form of rules” are dependent on 
“norms taking the implicit form of proprieties of practice” and (ii) “that a certain 
kind of norm is in some sense more basic than facts” (Brandom 2002: 324-5). But 
both of these are, at least without further development, acceptable to philosophers 
one would scarcely dub pragmatists. Kant, for example, accepts (i) in so far as he 
takes schematic or implicit rules to have explanatory priority (see, for example, 
Longuenesse 1998: 46-51), and accepts (ii) in so far as he holds that the basic facts 
which define the phenomenal world, facts about causation or substantiality, are gen- 
erated by our inferential commitments (for example, KrV: B128). Furthermore, even 
self-avowed “pragmatists” such as Brandom and Price disagree on a number of issues, 
issues which are of particular importance in a Heideggerian context — for example, 
the possibility of substantive accounts of truth (see, for example, Price 2011). For 
these reasons, I will not frame my account of Heidegger in terms of either an avowal 
of “pragmatism” or of its rejection. 

20 Price and Macarthur 2009: 106-7. 
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Bringing these strands together, I can now return to the disjunct 
of Present-at-hand# singled out at the start of this section, the disjunct 
referring to present-at-hand3. Heidegger’s claim is that in so far as I 
analyse propositional intentionality, for example assertion, in a way 
that isolates it from the social and other relations which characterise 
the Heideggerian world, I will thereby understand the entities which 
those assertions are about as similarly isolated: the primary philosoph- 
ical analysis of a hammer, say, will be one which treats it as the referent 
of “hammer”, as something “* [‘Woritiber’| an assertion is 
made, rather than as a tool for various tasks. At the primary level of 
philosophical understanding, such objects would thus be understood 
as “cut off” from the environmental relations which make up the world: 
they would be present-at-hand3 (SZ: 160). One obvious question is how 
much work the word “primary” is doing here. Suppose, for example, a 
Fregean holds that objects are to be primarily identified on the basis 
of the syntactic and inferential behaviour of the corresponding terms: 
why could she not later supplement this with some discussion of the 
type of social and instrumental relations highlighted by Heidegger? As 
will become apparent, the nature of the “primary” plays an important 
and controversial role throughout Heidegger’s thought: I will return 
to it, with more pieces of the puzzle in place, at the end of this chapter 
and in Chapter 4. But I want first to complete the account of Present-at- 
hand# by considering the other forms of presence-at-hand. 

I take next presence-at-hand’. Here is the relevant disjunct of Present- 
at-hand#: 


2 


about which 


(Def) Present-at-hand#/Pr = If an entity Fis intended by a propositional 
mode of intentionality J and J is subject to a certain method of 
philosophical analysis M then Fis intended as a substance in either 
an Aristotelian, Cartesian, Leibnizian or Kantian sense. 


It will help to consider Heidegger’s defence of Present-at-hand#/Pr in 
two stages, depending on the exact version of M involved. First, con- 
sider those theories in which, in line with M, the proposition is pri- 
marily understood via a combinatorial analysis of propositional form 
based around the subject-predicate structure: Kant’s Metaphysical 
Deduction is a classic case.*' Given this specification of the antecedent, 
Heidegger’s task becomes a comparatively easy one. This is because he 
is able to free ride on the fact that many of his opponents, Leibniz for 


21 KrV: A7o-80/Bg5-106. 
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example, explicitly endorse Present-at-hand#/P1, and he often suggests 
that others, such as Aristotle, should be seen as making the same move 
more inchoately (Ga41: 62-4; Gaz5: 295). The reason these authors 
endorse Present-at-hand#/Pr is, of course, because they regard the con- 
sequent as a positive result, whereas Heidegger treats it as the basis for 
a modus tollens against the methodological framework mentioned in the 
antecedent. Since many of his main opponents accept Present-at-hand#/ 
Pr more or less openly, Heidegger often formulates it loosely, allowing 
different theorists to cash it in their own terms: Ga41, for example, 
simply presents the schemas “substantia — accidens”, “bearer — proper- 
ties”, and “subject — predicate” as isomorphic (Ga41: 33). When criti- 
cising a particular author, Heidegger then provides a detailed account 
of the inference within their work. For example, commentating on 
Leibniz’s Discourse on Metaphysics: 


Leibniz sees that this interpretation of substance takes its bearings 
from predication and therefore a radical determination of the nature 
of predication, of judgement, must provide a primordial conception of 
substance ... Leibniz says that in every true statement the subject must 
contain the predicate in itself, whether explicitly or implicitly ... Here 
the ontic subject, the substance, is understood from the viewpoint of 
the logical subject, the subject of a statement. (Ga26: 41-2)*" 


This brings me to the second part of Heidegger’s defence of Present-at- 
hand#/Pr: what happens once one reaches modern logic? After all, the 
very same connection which Present-at-hand#/P1 highlights between 
traditional subject—predicate logic and a substance ontology was also 
noted by Russell — who saw it simply as further evidence of the short- 
comings of traditional logic. As Russell puts it: 


The ground for assuming substances — and this is a very important 
point — is purely and solely logical. What science deals with are states 


22 Since my aim is to explain Present-at-hand 1 am naturally focusing on the implications, 
as Heidegger sees them, of “logic” for metaphysics. But it is worth stressing that the 
traffic is by no means all one way: as Gag6 stresses, Heidegger is equally concerned 
with the sense in which logic is determined by metaphysics. At the broadest level, it 
is supposedly the metaphysics of Dasein, in particular its tendency to flee from itself, 
which explains the attraction of methods such as M: I deal with such issues when 
discussing inauthenticity in Chapter 6. More specifically, the role of metaphysics in 
influencing logic becomes particularly important for Heidegger when discussing 
Leibniz; this is largely because Leibniz’s variant of M, in particular the containment 
theory of truth, is hard to motivate without appeal to some prior metaphysical com- 
mitments (Ga26: 122). 
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of substances, and it is assumed to be states of substances, because they 
are held to be of the logical nature of predicates, and thus to demand 
subjects of which they may be predicated.*3 


The question then is this: can Heidegger still defend Present-at-hand#/ 
Pr when the relevant method of propositional analysis is, for example, 
Russell’s? Heidegger identifies one possible line of argument when he 
raises the problem of how a list of words “are put together in one verbal 
whole” (SZ: 159; Gag1: 142). The difficulty, as Russell observed, is that 
the words “Cassio” and “Desdemona” put side by side obviously do not 
constitute a sentence, but only a mere list.** But once this is conceded, 
it is unclear why introducing further terms, say “loves”, will not simply 
deliver a longer list: why, as Russell put it, does “loves” function as “the 
cement and not just another brick”?*> Russell regarded this problem as 
one of central philosophical importance, in part because Bradley had 
adduced it as a reductio of “analytic philosophy” understood as the pro- 
gressive decomposition of propositions into their components parts.*° 
Heidegger himself placed great emphasis on the very same problem: in 
Gaz24, for example, he works painstakingly through the solutions to this 
difficulty advocated by Aristotle, Hobbes, Mill, Lotze and others (Ga24: 
255-91). The relevance of this to Present-at-hand#/Pr is that, in treat- 
ing the atomisation of the proposition as a legitimate starting point, 
Russell’s approach will necessarily generate an atomistic ontology if one 
simply adds some premise allowing the transfer of semantic conclusions 
on to the ontological domain. And this is precisely what does happen in 
Russell from his early Moorean-style equation of the semantic and the 
ontological onwards: the ultimate result is logical atomism, the view that 
“you can get down in theory, ifnot in practice, to ultimate simples”.?7 The 
ontology of “particulars” which emerges is present-at-hand’ because, as 
Russell himself notes, they meet the Cartesian criterion for substance: 
not depending for their existence on any other entity.** So it seems as 
if Present-at-hand#/P1 may have some force even once one abandons 


23 Russell 1937: 49. 24 Russell 1912: 74. 

25 Russell 1912: 74. Following SZ§33, I formulate the problem at the linguistic level 
here, but, as Russell and Heidegger are aware, the question can equally be posed 
at the propositional level: I return to the question of truth-bearers in relation to 
Okrent’s recent work below. 

26 Indeed, as a young man Russell described its solution as “the most valuable contribu- 
tion which a modern philosopher could possibly make to philosophy” (Russell 1990: 
145 — I owe the reference to Stevens 2005: 15). For a summary of Bradley’s concerns 
see Bradley 1911. 

27 Russell 1986: 234. 28 Russell 1986: 179. 
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subject—predicate logic. However, the sheer scope of Present-al-hand#/P1, 
a scope generated by the looseness of M, means that it cannot be fully 
convincing. Consider, for example, the case of Frege. Frege, at least on 
the standard reading, solves the problem of propositional unity by an 
appeal to the essentially unsaturated nature of functions.*? This strat- 
egy is an instance of M and thus satisfies the antecedent of Present-at- 
hand#/Pr. But whilst Frege’s move undoubtedly faces problems (it is the 
source of the infamous horse paradox) it does nothing to generate the 
type of semantic and thus ontological atomism which makes the condi- 
tional Present-at-hand#/Pr sustainable in Russell’s case.3° The underlying 
problem, I suggest, is Heidegger’s focus on pre-Fregean logic: bluntly, M 
can take on subtler forms than Heidegger’s concentration on Aristotle, 
rationalism and the occasional empiricist such as Hobbes leads him to 
believe. On a more positive note, one can see how these results tie back 
to the principle I labelled H above. Heidegger’s own preferred solution 
to the problem of propositional unity is to reject it as a pseudo-prob- 
lem which arises only if one adopts what he calls an “external” view 
of phenomena like assertion (Ga24: 262). Recall Russell’s remark that, 
when faced with the problem, it was as if the cement had become merely 
another brick. This is Heidegger’s view: 


Not only do we lack the ‘cement’, even the ‘schema’ in accordance with 
which this joining together is to be accomplished has ... never yet been 
unveiled. What is decisive for ontology is to prevent the splitting of the 
phenomena. (SZ: 132) 


Heidegger’s positive claim is that in so far as assertion is primarily 
understood, in line with H, as “one of Dasein’s intentional comport- 
ments” the problem of unity will simply not arise (Ga24: 295). This is 
presumably because such an understanding pushes one towards treat- 
ing the assertion as a whole as the primary unit: it is, for example, the 
minimal unit for which one agent can be held accountable by another 
(I return to the central role of notions of responsibility in Heidegger’s 
thought in Chapters 5 and 6).3" 


29 Frege 1952:54. 30 Frege 1952: 54. 

31 Heidegger’s remarks on the problem of unity have recently been highlighted by 
Okrent, who argues that they show that sentences, not propositions, should be the 
primary truth-bearers (Okrent 2011). But surely the nature of the truth-bearer is 
irrelevant: as Heidegger himself notes the problem arises equally for avowed sen- 
tentialists such as Hobbes (Gaz24: 262). I think that Okrent is much nearer the mark 
when he observes that for Heidegger, “what makes an assertion an assertion ... is that 
it is a certain kind of intentional comportment of a certain kind of agent” (Okrent 
2011: 104): in my terms this is a statement of H. 
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I have now examined Present-at-hand# with respect to both present- 
at-hand' and present-at-hand’. What about present-at-hand?, i.e. what 
about the purported link between propositional intentionality and 
entities individuated by reference to their spatio-temporal and causal 
properties? Here I think one must admit defeat. I can see no argu- 
ment which might both support the connection and still bear some 
relation to Heidegger’s text. The lesson of this, I suggest, is simply that 
Heidegger is careless with his use of terminology. He uses “present-at- 
hand” primarily as a contrast term to “ready-to-hand”, and this leads 
him to apply it to very different things in very different contexts. But 
his system neither affords nor requires a connection between proposi- 
tionality and present-at-hand?. 


2.2. Heidegger on propositions, personal experience and 
the threat of paradox 


At this point, it is worth taking stock of the argument so far. I have 
claimed that Heidegger’s avowal of Present-at-hand should be under- 
stood as an avowal of Present-at-hand#. On this reading, contra the dom- 
inant interpretation, his point is not about propositional intentionality 
itself, but rather about a particular and dispensable philosophical 
approach to it. As Heidegger himself puts it, his concern is with “the- 
oretical assertions” and he is as clear as the convoluted structure of 
SZ§33, allows him to be that such “theoretical assertions” are not pre- 
sent in ordinary language use (SZ: 157). He stresses this same point 
elsewhere: 


As orientated in this way, i.e. as taking the theoretical proposition for 
its exemplary foundation, propositional logic [Satzlogik] at the same 
time guided all reflections directed at the explication of logos in the 
broader sense, as language [Sprache], and insofar as it did so the whole 
of the science of language, as well as, more generally, the entire phil- 
osophy of language, took their orientation from this propositional 
logic. All our grammatical categories and even all of contemporary 
scientific grammar — linguistic research into the Indo-Germanic 
languages etc. — are essentially determined by this theoretical logic. 
Yet there does indeed exist the task of conceiving logic, once and for 
all, much more radically than the Greeks succeeded in doing and of 
working out thereby, in the same way, a more radical understanding 
of language itself and consequently also of the science of language. 
(Gag: 253) 
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Matters are admittedly complicated by Heidegger’s stance on “logos”; 
I address this in detail in Chapter 9. But one can clearly see here 
how Heidegger identifies “propositional logic” with a particular the- 
ory about language; his problem, exactly as I have claimed, is not with 
assertion itself but with what he sees as a historically pervasive meta- 
linguistic approach to assertions, an approach based on M. Thus he 
complains elsewhere that this dominant “philosophy of language” 
amounts: 


[T]o a monstrous violation of what language accomplishes: consider a 
poem or a living conversation between human beings. (G36/37: 104; 
similarly Ga54: 102) 


Again, he is trying to free linguistic practice from a particular meth- 
odological framework, the framework that privileges notions such as 
reference, propositional form, scope, and instead relocate language 
within a very different context: one that understands it in terms of 
Dasein and Dasein’s activities, i.e. one committed to what I called H 
and its variants such as H/Assertion. The result is that Present-at-hand is 
intended by Heidegger only to establish a link between propositional 
acts such as assertion and the present-at-hand in so far as the former 
are subject to a specific and questionable philosophical programme. 
In contrast, on the Carman—Wrathall model, the explanatorily pri- 
mary level of Dasein’s intentionality is characterised by a distinctively 
rich or fine-grained set of relations which no proposition can capture. 
Recall, Wrathall’s remark: 


In natural perception, then, we ordinarily perceive a whole context that 
lacks the logical structure of linguistic categories.3* 


Or Carman’s: 


Propositional content therefore derives from a kind of privation, or per- 
haps a refinement or distillation, of practical interpretative meanings. 
Indeed ‘levelling down’ the interpreted intelligibility of entities of all 
kinds to mere determinations of [present-at-hand] objects is ‘the speci- 
ality of assertion’ (SZ: 158).38 


Their position implies that any assertion, no matter how casual, is 
fated to miss or distort or “level off” this primary perceptual content. 


32 Wrathall 2011: 20 
33, Carman 2003: 219. Carman uses “occurrence” for “Vorhandenheit” and its cognates: I 
have modified the text for the sake of terminological continuity. 
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But as Heidegger himself makes clear, “a poem or a living conversation 
between human beings” need not distort anything (Ga36/37: 104).5* 

One benefit of my approach is that it frees Heidegger’s work from 
what seems an otherwise inescapable self-reference paradox. If, in line 
with the dominant interpretation, one takes him to endorse Present-at- 
hand* then his blithe willingness to describe his own claims as both 
“propositions” and “assertions” must seem bizarre (for example Ga24: 
461); surely it would imply that his own work, supposedly devoted to 
escaping from a present-at-hand view of Dasein, in fact reinforces such 
a view with every line? Dahlstrom, for example, argues that Heidegger’s 
early work is plagued by a persistent paradox, in so far as its assertive 
and avowedly scientific form means that it “thematises and thereby 
objectifies” its subject matter.*> Heidegger’s stance on science and his 
gradual rejection of it as a model for philosophy are complex and I 
cannot treat them here. But what I want to emphasise is that the mere 
fact that his work consists in scientific assertions designed to thematise 
and objectify does not, given his understanding of those concepts at 
least in 1927, imply any risk of paradox: scientific assertions are simply 
assertions motivated solely by a desire to reveal entities as they genu- 
inely are (Ga25: 26; Ga24: 455-6), objectification is simply a process 
of rendering the being of some entity explicit (Ga25: 26), and themat- 
isation is simply the related process of spelling out the assumptions in 
terms of which an entity is “projected” or understood (SZ: 363). None 
of these activities need imply that we distort that about which we speak 
nor that we force it into a particular framework: thus Heidegger is 
clear that the way in which an entity is objectified should vary “in con- 
formity with the intrinsic content and mode of being of the specific 
region of being” to which it belongs (Ga24: 457). For these reasons, I 
think that Dahlstrom materially overestimates the danger posed by his 
“paradox of thematisation”. 

None of this is to deny, of course, that Heidegger thinks that it will 
be extremely difficult to identify which propositions regarding Dasein 
are true. One reason for that is his epistemology and the emphasis 


34 One tactic which Carman and Wrathall might pursue in response is to argue that 
in texts such as Gaig: 253 Heidegger does not mean “language” in any standard 
sense. The exegetical issues here are intricate and linked to those surrounding logos: 
I treat them in Chapter 3. For the moment, I want simply to emphasise that Ga1g: 253 
does indeed seem to be talking about “language” in the ordinary sense of that term; 
hence, for example, its reference to “the Indo-Germanic languages”. 

35 Dahlstrom 2001: 433-4; similarly 204-9. 
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which it places on personal experience, an emphasis arising in part 
from his belief that testimony is contaminated by ‘the one’ (SZ: 127). 
So, for example, having made several claims about the early Christian 
experience of time, Heidegger states that: 


[I]n this presentation our basic determinations run like propositions; 
but they are not to be understood as propositions that are to be proven 
afterwards. Whoever takes them as such misunderstands them. They 
are phenomenological explications. (Ga6o: 80) 


What does he mean here? His point, I suggest, is that one cannot rec- 
ognise the truth or indeed the meaning of his claims without having 
undergone, without having lived through in some strong sense, simi- 
lar experiences (Ga61: 34, 60-1, 169-71). This is a familiar theme in 
Heidegger’s work: as Dahlstrom observes, it is closely tied to the idea 
of philosophical concepts as “formal indications”. It is a theme with 
much plausibility. He returns to the point a few pages later where he 
emphasises again that: 


One cannot prove these ‘theses’. Rather, they must prove themselves in 
phenomenological experience itself. (Ga6o: 82) 


It seems likely that such experiential epistemic barriers exist to grasp 
the evidence for many kinds of claim: one needs, for example, to have 
undergone a certain training and habituation in order to read the 
results of cloud-chamber experiments. Yet that does not suffice to 
show that the claims which I do then grasp, the claim for example that 
certain particle interactions have occurred, are not propositional. By 
extension, the fact that I can grasp the true facts about the content 
of human intentionality only by undergoing certain experiences does 
not, on its own, suffice to show that content cannot be captured by 
propositions. As Heidegger puts it elsewhere: 


The knowledge of essence cannot be communicated in the sense of the 
passing on of a proposition, whose content is simply grasped without its 
foundation and its acquisition being accomplished again ... knowledge 
of the essence must be accomplished anew by each one who wishes to 
share it. (Ga45: 87) 


The claim here is not that propositionality itself obscures “knowledge 
of essence”. If that were the case, SZ would be caught immediately in a 


36 Dahlstrom 2001: 244. 
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Tractatus-style bind, seeking to show what it could not say.*7 Yet such an 
assumption is both exegetically unfounded and philosophically prob- 
lematic; how, for example, would Heidegger handle Ramsey’s warning 
that what we can’t say, we can’t whistle either?3* Instead, Heidegger’s 
objection is to the types of “passing on” which he thinks propositional 
knowledge enables, whereby agents with no real understanding of the 
matter parrot out insights, rapidly diminished into clichés, which they 
have stolen from others (SZ: 127). The result of such parroting is a fail- 
ure to grasp the true content of the relevant claims: for example, by 
misconstruing Paul’s discussion of the parousia as referring to an event 
that will happen at some particular date, rather than as a demand 
that one adopt a certain attitude, a certain orientation (Ga6o: 102-3). 
But the problem in such cases is not with the propositional itself but 
rather with the audience’s failure to understand it. Heidegger himself 
typically reiterates this point whenever expounding the dangers that 
propositionality brings. Thus he highlights, for example, the danger 
of reducing the question of being to something “propositional ... just 
passed along” and a few pages later he warns that “there is a danger 
that [primordial concepts] may degenerate if communicated in the 
form of an assertion” (SZ: 19, 36): in the first case he is careful to stress 
the phenomenon of “passing on”, whilst in the second he deliberately 
talks only of a danger which may be realised, a “possibility” which phe- 
nomenology seeks to combat. 


2.3. Present-at-hand and its relationship to Derivative 


The purpose of this chapter has been to defend a new account of 
Present-at-hand; I have argued that it should be read as Present-at-hand#. 
I further argued that Heidegger’s case for Present-at-hand# has reason- 
able plausibility with respect to present-at-hand’, some with respect 
to present-at-hand’ and none with respect to present-at-hand?. Two 
general comments on these results can be made. First, Heidegger’s 
arguments are a matter more of ethos than entailment: at best, his 
claim is that certain ways of thinking about intentionality will make 
one inclined to construe that which is intended in a certain way. After 
all, it is logically possible to insist that the proposition be analysed 
in terms of subject-predicate form, say, and yet to refuse to make 


37 Indeed, Dahlstrom explicitly draws this comparison: Dahlstrom 1994: 787-8. 
38 Ramsey 1978: 134. 
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any metaphysical claims at all. Second, my reconstruction of Present- 
at-hand# shows how difficult it is to extract individual Heideggerian 
arguments from their place in his thought as a whole. For example, 
nothing has been said to explain why philosophers have found suppos- 
edly questionable methodologies like M so attractive: just as Nietzsche 
linked subject-predicate grammar to the slave revolt, Heidegger’s 
answer will be in part psychological in a broad sense, grounded on his 
view of humans as agents who persistently obscure their own nature 
(SZ: 322).39 Similarly, to return to the point introduced with the exam- 
ple of the Fregean who attempts to develop an account of social or 
instrumental relations, nothing has been said to justify the weight 
Heidegger attaches to concepts like “primary”. Suppose, for example, 
I employ a version of M, say Kant’s. In line with Present-at-hand#, my 
primary philosophical analysis of the proposition, and by extension 
the intended entities, will make sense of those entities as substances, 
cut off from the Heideggerian world. But why cannot I then add an 
account of, say, social and environmental relations on top of this meta- 
physical base? Heidegger insists repeatedly that such progressive mod- 
ification is impossible: the entities would still “have their sole ultimate 
ontological source in the previous laying down of ... things as the fun- 
damental substratum” (SZ: 99). But further arguments are needed to 
justify this: I return to the issue in Chapter 4. 

I want to close by linking the position I have defended back to 
the broader question of Heidegger’s theory of intentionality. I have 
denied that Heidegger sees propositions per se as necessarily render- 
ing entities as present-at-hand; I have argued instead that he allows 
that propositions might, as in SZ, be used to refer to any entity and to 
attribute to it any features. This has immediate advantages: as noted, 
if there is no type of entity such that it cannot be captured by propos- 
itions, then the fact that SZ itself consists of propositions does not, con- 
tra Blattner, trigger a fatal self-reference problem.‘ But my approach 
also leaves me facing an obvious challenge. The challenge is this: if 
there is no class of content such that it cannot be captured by propos- 
itions then how can I explain Derivative? How can there be a mode of 
intentionality which is distinct from, and prior to, the propositional if 
all content can be intended propositionally? I will conclude by indi- 
cating how this challenge might be met, and in a way that meshes per- 
fectly with Heidegger’s text. 


39 Nietzsche 1994:1.13. 40 Blattner 2007: 23-7. 
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The basic move is simple: if two modes of intentionality feature irre- 
ducibly different types of content that may suffice for those modes to 
be irreducible — but it is not necessary for it. Specifically, I believe that 
Heidegger recognises a mode of intentionality which is irreducible to 
the propositional not because the two modes have different contents 
but because they have irreducibly different grammars, i.e. irreducibly 
different mechanisms for delivering that content. This is exactly what 
the text of SZ itself suggests. The crucial sections, SZ8§33-4, devoted 
to the derivative status of assertion make no mention of the perceptual 
or motor intentional content appealed to by Carman and Wrathall; 
instead, Heidegger summarises his argument by stating that his aim is 
to “liberate grammar from logic” (SZ: 165). From Heidegger’s point of 
view, there are thus two, quite distinct, mistakes that the tradition had 
made: it has developed a way of analysing propositional intentionality 
which distorts the objects of such intentionality (thus Present-ai-hand#), 
and it has failed to recognise that, even were propositional intention- 
ality freed from such an analysis, such intentionality would remain 
explanatorily dependent on a form of experience defined by a very 
different grammar (thus Derivative).' 

What does this mean? What might it mean to say that the primary 
form of Dasein’s intentionality possesses the same content as, and yet 
a different grammar from, the propositional? The answer, I suggest, is 
that the primary form of Dasein’s intentionality is conceptual and yet 
nonpropositional. This possibility has been overlooked for two reasons. 
On the one hand, Heidegger himself obscures matters by often using 
“begrifflich” to denote explicit or focused attention (for example Gag5: 
24): lam obviously not claiming that our experience primarily has that 
property. On the other hand, even the most acute commentators typic- 
ally conflate the conceptual and propositional. This is Carman’s argu- 
ment against the view that Heideggerian intentionality is conceptual: 


Fore-conception in Heidegger’s sense, it seems to me, involves nothing 
like fully articulated concepts, that is, recurring and reidentifiable con- 
stituents of propositional contents. For example, Heidegger nowhere 
says that fore-conceptual aspects of interpretation correspond to par- 
ticular linguistic predicates.1* 


I cannot pretend that Heidegger always distinguishes these arguments as well as he 
might, but no interpretative proposal can claim to transform his texts into perfect 
models of analytic clarity. 

42 Carman 2003: 214. 
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I agree that the primary form of intentionality as Heidegger under- 
stands it cannot be analysed in terms of “linguistic predicates” or 
“propositional constituents”. But this does not imply that Heidegger 
is a nonconceptualist. That follows only if one holds that conceptual 
intentionality must be cashed in terms of propositional intentionality; 
as claimed, for example, by Kant when he states that “all functions 
of the understanding can be reduced to the capacity to judge” or by 
Frege on one reading of the context principle.*? But those are sub- 
stantive claims — and claims which I believe Heidegger is trying to 
undermine. It was, of course, the Kantian version of such views with 
which Heidegger was most familiar: Kant justified it by arguing that 
only “pure, general logic” could provide the “universal grammar” of 
conceptuality.44 It is against this backdrop, I suggest, that one should 
see Heidegger’s ambition to “liberate grammar from logic” (SZ: 165; 
Gago: 344). By extension, it is to the idea of grammar that one should 
look for an account of Derivative; that is the task of Chapter 3. 


43, KrV: A6g/Bg4; Frege 1953: Introduction. 44 Log.: 12. 
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3.1. Introducing the ‘aas J’ structure 


My aim in this chapter is to provide a new account of the thesis intro- 
duced in Chapter 1, a thesis central to Heidegger’s work, namely: 


(Def) Derivative = Propositional intentionality is explanatorily deriva- 
tive on some irreducibly nonpropositional mode of intentionality. 


As discussed in Chapter 1, the dominant reading of Derivative is this: 
the explanatorily primary level of Heideggerian intentionality is 
nonpropositional and nonconceptual, and characterised in terms of 
embodied perception. Such experience is irreducible to the propos- 
itional because of its rich or diffuse or fine-grained nature. As dem- 
onstrated, this dominant reading of Derivative both supports and is 
supported by the dominant reading of another central Heideggerian 
claim: 


(Def) Present-at-hand= There is some connection between propositional 
intentionality and the view that entities are either present-at-hand', 
or present-at-hand*, or present-at-hand’ or some combination of 
these. 


On the dominant reading, the link between these claims is simple: 
propositional intentionality renders entities present-at-hand because it 
cannot adequately capture the kind of rich or diffuse or fine-grained 
relations present at the nonconceptual, motor intentional level. In 
Chapter 1 I argued that there were pervasive philosophical and text- 
ual problems with attributing anything like these dominant views to 
Heidegger. In Chapter 2 I then provided a new account of Present- 
at-hand, and I closed that chapter by sketching a novel approach to 
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Derivative. The task now is to unpack and defend that new reading of 
Derivative. 

My new account of Derivative is defined by two steps. First, I argue 
that Heidegger endorses Conceptualism. So, for example, I argue that 
the explanatorily primary level of Heideggerian intentionality neces- 
sarily includes conceptual content and that this content plays a central 
role in Heidegger’s account of such experience; I do not, however, hold 
that such intentionality contains only conceptual elements.' Given my 
stance on Conceptualism I further deny, again in line with the defini- 
tions introduced in §1.1, that the primary level of Heideggerian inten- 
tionality content is too rich or diffuse or fine-grained to be captured 
in propositions: in so far as there are nonconceptual elements pre- 
sent these do not introduce anything which necessarily eludes prop- 
ositional expression.? One can see immediately that the difference 
between my approach and Carman’s or Wrathall’s is a real one, and 
not a mere verbal dispute over labels like “conceptual”: their reading 
relies precisely on the idea that the primary level of intentionality 
is too rich to be captured in propositional terms, and one obvious 
symptom of this difference is that they and I have completely different 
accounts of Present-at-hand. However, this first step leaves me facing an 
obvious problem: if the explanatorily primary level of Heideggerian 
intentionality is conceptual, why is it nevertheless irreducible to prop- 
ositional intentionality? Bluntly put, how can I explain Derivative if 
Heidegger accepts Conceptualism? This brings me to the second step: 
I contend that the explanatorily primary level of Heideggerian inten- 
tionality is defined by its distinctive grammar: thus the need to “lib- 
erate grammar from logic” (SZ: 165). Roughly, I hold that Heidegger 
distinguishes two very different vehicles for conceptual intentionality, one 
propositional and one not, and that he regards the latter as having 
priority. In short, what separates the primary and derivative forms of 
Dasein’s intentionality is not that one is richer or more fine-grained 
than the other, but that one has a different grammar from the other, 
a different way of articulating conceptual content. I further hold that 
the distinctive grammar for the basic level of Dasein’s intentionality is 


1 As will become clear there, are two nonconceptual elements to Heidegger’s account as 
I understand it: (i) entities, such as this table, which are not concepts, because they are 
obviously not pieces of generic, normative intentional content (I discuss their role in 
§3.2 and §3.3) and (ii) moods (I address these in Chapters 5 and 6). 

2 Although it may, of course, fail to be captured by some particular proposition: 
see §2.2. 
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given by what I will call the ‘aas 0’ structure. Thus, Heidegger makes 
the following clear statement of its priority over the propositional: 


The proposition ‘a is 2’ would not be possible with respect to what it 
means, and the way in which it means what it does, if it could not emerge 
from an underlying experience of ‘aas b’. (Ga29/30: 436) 


For Heidegger, this ‘as’ is the basic mechanism through which Dasein 
intends entities: thus “the ‘as’ is the basic structure whereby we under- 
stand and have access to anything” (Gagi: 153).3 The centrality of the 
‘as’ can be further seen by the way in which Heidegger interdefines it 
with the other key components of his system. First, the ‘as’ is the basis 
on which Dasein has access to being: 


The ‘as’, and the relation that sustains it and forms it, makes possible a 
perspective upon something like being. (Ga2gq/30: 484) 


Second, and this is obviously closely related, it is the ‘as’ which sep- 
arates Dasein from animals (Ga29/30: 416, 450). In short, the key 
to both Heidegger’s theory of intentionality and my new reading of 
Derivative lies with the ‘as’ structure. 


3, Blattner (Blattner 2007: 16) and Dreyfus (Dreyfus 2007a: 371) have recently denied 
that the ‘as’ is genuinely part of understanding as Heidegger defines it. This move is 
motivated largely by a recognition that the ‘as’ structure leads naturally to conceptu- 
alism (Blattner 2007: 15-16). From my point of view, this is fine: Heidegger is a con- 
ceptualist. In any case the separation of the ‘as’ structure and understanding seems 
exegetically unsustainable. First, it would imply that understanding and interpretation 
should be radically distinguished. But this seems at odds with Heidegger’s practice. 
SZ states, for example: 


Any mere pre-predicative seeing of the ready-to-hand is, in itself, something 
which understands and interprets [selbst schon verstehend-auslegend]. (SZ: 149; simi- 
larly SZ: 153) 


Second, it conflicts directly with texts such as Gag2i: 153, which states bluntly that 
“the ‘as’ is the structure of understanding”. Third, such a separation makes nonsense 
of other key Heideggerian concepts. For example, Gagg/30 defines “the open” in 
terms of the ability to understand something as something: 


There belongs to man a being open for [which] ... has the character of appre- 
hending something as something. (Ga2Q/30: 4.43) 


Similarly, “world” is linked directly to the ‘as’: for example Ga29/30: 397. One can 
see how difficult it will be to escape these points, by noting that Dreyfus, in trying to 
do so, is forced to separate phenomenology from ontology, a separation which surely 
runs contrary to Heidegger’s entire approach (Dreyfus 2007a: 377n1). 

4 lam thus entirely in agreement with Carman when he states that the ‘as’ is the “deep 
central concern of Heidegger’s argument in Being and Time” (Carman 2003: 21) — how- 
ever, we obviously have very different views as to how it should be understood. 
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But what exactly does it mean to see something ‘as’ something? 
One way to motivate the problem is this: how does seeing the object in 
front of me ‘as a table’ differ from seeing that it is a table? This is pre- 
cisely the point pressed by authors such as Lafont who want to collapse 
Heideggerian understanding into a tacit propositional intentionality.5 
It is also a concern with clear historical weight. Kantians, for exam- 
ple, often use exactly this locution to express the distinctive nature 
of rational experience: thus Allison summarises Kantian spontaneity 
as “the activity of taking as, or more precisely, of taking something 
as such and such”.® The problem is that Kantian spontaneity, at least 
on an orthodox reading, is analysed in terms of the ‘I think’, which 
is in turn broken down into the various logical forms of judgement, 
of which the subject-predicate form has priority: as Allison puts it, 
“judgement is simply spontaneity in action”.7 So we need an explana- 
tion as to why Heidegger’s particular “a as 0’ formula cannot simply be 
identified with an inchoate or inexplicit propositional or judgemen- 
tal intentionality. Heidegger himself is acutely aware of this risk: he 
observes, for example, that one can equally use the ‘as’ to express the 
propositional copula (SZ: 360).* The challenge is particularly pressing 
for me: the claim that the ‘as’ is genuinely distinct from the proposition 
is what bears the explanatory weight in my reading of Derivative. One 
reason why Heidegger’s work is so complex, however, is that he deals 
with this issue by tying together a range of intricately connected argu- 
ments and half-arguments. The result is that his true case for Derivative 
emerges only if one first unravels both his stance on representational- 
ist models of intentionality, and his deeply conflicted attitudes towards 
authors such as Plato and Kant. Before I can address the ‘as’ directly, I 


5 Thus Lafont equates the ‘as’ with tacit predication: 


Even on the level of our pre-predicative dealings with entities, we find the struc- 
ture ‘something as something’ which can be understood only as an implicitly 
attributive structure similar to predication. (Lafont 2000: 181n1) 


I discuss Lafont’s position in more detail below, but this type of move seems to 
me at odds with both the overall spirit of Heidegger’s approach, and with individual 
texts (for example Gag1: 145). Similarly, Dennis aligns the ‘as’ closely with McDowell’s 
views (Dennis 2012: 115-17). But again this risks missing what is distinctive about 
Heidegger’s position — if his position is really so close to McDowell’s, then why is the 
whole baroque apparatus of texts like SZnecessary? What would be the role for distinc- 
tions such as the ontological difference or that between discovery and disclosure? 

6 Allison 1990: 37. 7 Allison 1990: 36. 
8 The same concern is being raised, albeit less clearly, when SZ: 158 stresses the distinc- 
tion between the ‘apophantic’ and the ‘hermeneutic’ as. See similarly Gagi: 145. 
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therefore need to introduce some of the other issues which play a core 
role in shaping Heidegger’s account of intentionality. 

One of these issues concerns the scope and structure of Heidegger’s 
account. I have talked about the explanatorily primary level of Dasein’s 
intentionality: for example, Carman and I are in disagreement over 
whether such intentionality is conceptual or not. But what exactly falls 
within the extension of the phrase “the explanatorily primary level 
of Dasein’s intentionality”? Consider the following activities: hammer- 
ing a nail, having an argument about economics, recalling a sequence 
of numbers, imagining a ghost, judging that something has a cer- 
tain atomic number. Is the ‘as’ involved in all of these activities? If 
so, is the ‘as’ involved in all of them in the same way? It seems, for 
example, that some of these must be treated as cases of propositional 
intentionality in which the ‘as’ might nevertheless play some kind 
of underlying explanatory role, whilst perhaps others do not involve 
propositional content at all but only the ‘as’. A similar difficulty exists 
with respect to “being-in-the-world”: are all the experiences just listed 
cases of being-in-the-world? Heidegger’s answer appears to be affirma- 
tive. For example, he lists a huge range of activities, including para- 
digmatic instances of propositional intentionality such as “discussing” 
[Besprechen], and labels these instances of “concern”: a few lines later 
he suggests that all cases of concern are cases of being-in-the-world 
(SZ: 56-7).° This fits with his repeated insistence that both ‘theoret- 
ical’ activities, such as the judgement about atomic number, and ‘prac- 
tical’ activities, such as the hammering, are to be explained in terms 
of care and being-in-the-world (SZ: 193, 358; Gazi: 220). Assuming 
that this is his view, several points are worth making. First, it appears as 
if concepts like being-in-the-world and care are being deployed in an 
extremely broad way, in which Heidegger uses them to identify a “com- 
mon root” for acts as different as thinking about mathematics, playing 
football and seeing a ghost (Ga26: 236-7). Some nonvacuous account 
will be needed of what exactly these very diverse behaviours share. 
Second, it seems as if within that extremely broad account, there will 
be asubdivision between those modes of intentionality which are prop- 
ositional and those which are more directly defined in terms of the 
‘as’. A detailed explanation will then be needed as to how exactly the 
propositional depends upon the ‘as’. This is what Dreyfus was attempt- 
ing to supply when he equated the propositional with explicit mental 


g The converse, of course, does not hold: see SZ: 121. 
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awareness, and introduced “coping” to describe the distinctively prac- 
tical and absorbed experience on which the propositional depended, 
and from which it supposedly emerged when our actions faced some 
severe obstruction.'° But, as I argued in Chapter 1, Dreyfus’s taxonomy 
is flawed: propositional intentionality is neither necessary nor suffi- 
cient for explicit awareness, and propositional intentionality may well 
be ‘practical’ in several good senses of that term. Of course, if one 
follows the dominant reading of SZ and equates “practical” with “non- 
conceptual motor intentional experience”, then it does indeed fol- 
low that the propositional and the practical are at odds. But I believe 
Chapter 1 raised enough problems with that dominant approach to 
at least prompt a thorough search for an alternative. The result is that 
we are left with a problem: how exactly should one understand the 
tripartite relationship between (i) familiar distinctions such as that 
between perception and fantasy and thought; (ii) the extremely broad 
categories of “being-in-the-world” and “care”; and (iii) what appears to 
be a subdivision within being-in-the-world between the intentionality 
which is directly defined by the ‘as’ and that, like the propositional, 
which is explanatorily dependent on it in some other sense? 

The questions just discussed concern the scope of Heidegger’s the- 
ory: very roughly, what types of experience is it meant to treat, and to 
what degree is it meant to treat all those types in the same way? The 
next preliminary issue I want to introduce concerns the basic structure 
of his account of intentionality. Recall that, as defined in Chapter 1, 
I use “intentionality” very broadly for the property of being about, or 
directed towards, an entity. Intentionality so defined is commonly fur- 
ther analysed by appeal to the notion of representation: for example, 
for a mental state to be about an entity is for that state to represent the 
entity; similarly what it is for, say, a hallucination to occur is for a state 
to represent an entity that does not in fact exist. Heidegger, however, 
is frequently scathing about “representations” (for example SZ: 217). 
But what thesis exactly is he attacking? The issue is vital given both 
the significance of his relationship to Husserl, often read as a pioneer- 
ing representationalist, and the importance of the debate between 
relationalist and representationalist approaches within contemporary 
analytic philosophy of mind. My aim for the moment is simply to clar- 
ify what is at stake by distinguishing several theories that one might 


10 Dreyfus 2007a: 373-4. I say more about Dreyfus’s theory of the ‘breakdown’ in §4.1 
below. 
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label “representationalist”. Many of these issues can equally be framed 
in terms of the long-running debates over externalism; but given the 
huge variety of non-equivalent positions dubbed “externalist”, I prefer 
to avoid that terminology here. 

The first view I want to distinguish, which I call “minimal represen- 
tationalism”, holds that an intentional state is representational in so 
far as it has accuracy conditions: as Tye summarises, “any state with 
accuracy conditions has representational content”.'! I talk of accuracy 
conditions here as a broader alternative to truth conditions mainly 
to avoid raising issues such as degrees of truth. Note that minimal 
representationalism requires only that the relevant intentional state 
admits of accuracy or inaccuracy, and not additionally that the bearer 
of such a state be able to recognise this fact: one might ascribe a dog 
intentional content on the grounds it can see p where p may or may 
not match the world, without attributing concepts such as error to the 
dog itself. Note also that minimal representationalism need not imply 
that intentionality is propositional. Propositions standardly do possess 
accuracy conditions, and minimal representationalism is often cashed 
via a propositional theory of intentionality coupled with a direction of 
fit distinction to handle states such as desire. But it remains open, and 
it will obviously be important for Heidegger, that nonpropositional 
states might be accurate or inaccurate in some way too. To borrow 
an example from Crane, pictures are not propositional; yet a paint- 
ing may show a scene more or less accurately.'* Finally, let me stress, 
in view of the misunderstandings that plagued the Dreyfus—Searle 
debate, that minimal representationalism is not a phenomenological 
claim in Dreyfus’s sense: in particular, “representation” is not meant 
to imply that agents are explicitly or deliberately aware of their experi- 
ences.'’ One might suspect that these caveats together render minimal 
representationalism so thin as for it to be trivially true that all experi- 
ence is minimally representational. But this is incorrect. Brewer and 
Travis, for example, deny that perception, a prima facie intentional 
experience, should be understood as being accurate or inaccurate.'! 
Instead they treat it simply as a relation between an observer and the 
entity in question; on such an approach, it is only causally downstream 


11 Tye 2009: 253. 12 Crane 2009: 458-61. 

13 See, for example, Dreyfus 1991: 93. For a survey of the misunderstanding caused by 
Dreyfus’s use of “representation”, see Searle 2000. 

14 For asummary of the position see Brewer 2006. For an influential and subtle discus- 
sion of these issues see Travis 2004. 
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activities such as thought which are even minimally representational." 
I return to such accounts below. 

The second view I want to distinguish I call “mediational repre- 
sentationalism”.'° This is the thesis that intentional states should be 
individuated and explained by appeal to abstract entities which are 
ontologically distinct from their referents, and yet which enable access 
to those referents: consider, for example, Fregean senses as Frege 
himself understood them, or Husserlian noemata as understood by 
Follesdal’s school.'!7 One familiar advantage of such theories is the 
possibility of handling reference failure or hallucination by arguing 
that the relevant representational capacities are metaphysically inde- 
pendent of the existence of the corresponding entity: crudely, I can 
have sense without reference.'® However, as I use the label here such 
independence is not necessary for “mediational representationalism”: 
a thinker, such as Evans’s Frege, who individuates propositions at the 
level of Fregean senses and yet who holds those senses to be ‘object- 
dependent’ would remain a mediational representationalist.'? In con- 
trast, a theory, such as classical Russellianism, on which intentional 
states are explained and individuated at the level of the entities them- 
selves, rather than at the level of sense, would constitute a rejection of 
mediational representationalism. 

The third position to be introduced I call “indirect representation- 
alism”. This is most easily grasped by comparing it with the media- 
tional approach. Mediational representationalism does not imply that 
my intentional states are about, or directed at, abstract entities such as 
senses. If that were the case, then my desire for a fast car would in fact 
be a desire for something which I could not drive, namely a Fregean 
sense or something similar. Instead, the mediational representational- 
ist claim is that I intend the real, physical car but that what enables me 
to do so is an abstract entity. As Smith and McIntyre put it with respect 
to Husserl, “an act is directed toward an object via an intermediate 
‘intentional’ entity, the act’s noema’.*® Indirect representationalism, 


15 See, for example, Brewer 2006: 169-70. 

16 To simplify matters in a way that does not impinge on the issues, I treat this as a subset 
of minimal representationalism. 

17 The locus classicus is Fgllesdal 1969. For a detailed later defence of this approach see 
Smith and McIntyre 1982. 

18 Clearly I am simplifying a hugely complex debate, but for current purposes more 
detail would obscure rather than help. 

19 Evans 1982: 29-31. 20 Smith and McIntyre 1982: 87. 
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in contrast, is happy to embrace the thesis that the object of my desire 
is not a physical car, but rather something like a mental image: the 
theory is thus typically associated with views such as Locke’s indirect 
realism.*! Few contemporary philosophers would find indirect rep- 
resentationalism attractive. But I introduce it to highlight the gap 
between it and mediational representationalism. The two are not, at 
least without a huge amount of argument, equivalent: indeed both 
Husserl and analytic neo-Husserlians go to great lengths to distance 
themselves from indirect representationalism.*? Of course, despite the 
basic difference between mediational and indirect accounts, one might 
nevertheless argue that there are some intentional states, perhaps per- 
ception, where any talk of mediation or of representation whatsoever 
is simply inappropriate: to borrow a common formulation, one might 
hold that in perception entities are not represented in any sense, but 
rather directly instantiated in experience. Thus one sees, in authors 
like Campbell and Martin, the Russellian view that veridical percep- 
tual states should be individuated at the level of the physical entities 
to which they refer: in short, “the object itself is a constituent of the 
experience”.*? What I want to emphasise is simply that a substantive 
argument would then be needed to explain why mediational represen- 
tationalism, a theory on which what I see is the actual car — albeit via 
representation rather than instantiation — is nevertheless unsatisfac- 
tory. Of course, such an argument may be available and I discuss the 
prospects for it below; but blurring mediational and indirect represen- 
tationalism at the beginning hamstrings the debate. 

Having distinguished these various types of “representational- 
ism”, one can now see the problem: as noted, Heidegger is scathing of 


21 For discussion of Locke in this context see Brewer 2011: 33-51. It is irrelevant here 
whether the historical Locke actually held the views often attributed to him. 

22 As Husserl puts it, “[i]f I represent God to myself or an angel ... or a physical thing, 
or a round square, etc., I mean the transcendent object ... it makes no difference 
whether this object exists” (Husserl 1984: 439). In line with this, analytic neo-Hus- 
serlian accounts typically articulate the difference between their position and that of 
indirect representationalism by rigorously distinguishing several different notions of 
object; see for example Smith 2002: 236. 

23 Campbell 2002: 130. Similarly, Martin writes that “some of the objects of percep- 
tion — the concrete individuals, their properties, the events these partake in — are 
constituents of the experience” (Martin 2004: 39). Campbell dubs his view “relation- 
alism”. I have largely avoided that term here because it is used in the literature in sev- 
eral non-equivalent ways. One might, for example, hold that perceptual states have 
accuracy conditions whilst individuating them at the level of entities: that would not 
suffice to make one a relationalist in the sense in which someone like Brewer is. 
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appeal to representations; but what sense of “representationalism” is 
he attacking? Consider these remarks: 


What do I see in my ‘natural’ perception, in which I now live and dwell 
and am here in this room: what can I say about the chair? ... If ] answer 
without prejudice, I say the chair itself. I see no ‘representations’ of the 
chair, register no image of the chair, sense no sensations of the chair. I 
simply see it— it itself. (Gago: 48-9) *4 

I can now bring to mind the railway station at Marburg. In doing so Iam 
referring not to a representation and not to anything represented, but 
rather to the railway station as it is actually present there. (Ga24: 98) 


Whatis striking here is that, prima facie, these remarks oppose only the 
kind of Lockeanism on which the objects of my intentional states are 
something like mental images: Husserl, in contrast, would absolutely 
agree that what I see is the very railway station, the very chair. This has 
led several authors to argue recently that Heidegger’s position is actu- 
ally the same as Husserl’s: Moran states that “Heidegger’s criticisms of 
representationalism merely repeat Husserl’s”, whilst Christensen sees 
Heidegger as committed to “what is basically the standard Husserlian 
line”.*> But if that is right, then Heidegger’s work is less radical than 
often claimed and some account would be needed of the many texts in 
which he is harshly critical of Husserl (for example, Gago: 157-8). 

In summary, there are three interconnected issues in play. First, and 
most fundamentally, how should we understand Heidegger’s ‘a as 0’ 
structure? Second, what is the scope of Heidegger’s work on intention- 
ality: what types of experience, in the broadest sense of that term, is 
he endeavouring to explain and to what degree is he trying to explain 
them all in the same way? Third, in what sense does Heidegger oppose 
representationalism? 


3-2. Unpacking the ‘aas J’ structure via Context 


With these preliminaries in place, I will now turn directly to the ‘aas 
& structure itself. In Chapter 1, I argued that the dominant theory of 
Heideggerian intentionality was flawed because Heidegger says little 
about the issues on which it would suggest he should focus (indexi- 
cality, the body, etc.). It is equally important, however, that he does 


24 I have inverted the order of these sentences. 
25 Moran 2000: Abstract; Christensen 1998: 75. 
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say a great deal about concepts such as the horizonal, disclosure, dis- 
covery, the transcendental, whose exact role in that dominant theory 
is unclear: the problem is not that the dominant theory cannot find 
some place for these ideas, but that it faces a hard time explaining why 
Heidegger regarded them as so fundamental. One of my goals in 
what follows will therefore be to show precisely how each of those con- 
cepts functions within Heidegger’s unique and complex treatment of 
intentionality. A caveat before I begin: it is hard to make sense of any 
single component of Heidegger’s early thought without saying some- 
thing about all the rest. For clarity’s sake, however, I cannot tackle 
everything at once: I will postpone, for example, a detailed discussion 
of the ready-to-hand/present-at-hand distinction till Chapter 4, and of 
“Das Man” till Chapters 5 and 6. 

I will begin by sketching what I take to be Heidegger’s basic pos- 
ition on intentionality. Suppose that I understand ‘aas 0’: for example, 
I understand the kitchen table as ready-to-hand. The a variable 
here stands for an actual, physical object: the kitchen table. Contra 
Follesdal’s Husserl, there is no mediating noema that picks out the 
table. Contra the Lockean indirect realist, there is no mental image 
of the table. Contra the McDowell of Mind and World, the a variable is 
not a proposition or a fact with propositional structure — for example, 
the fact that there is a table in front of me.*7 Rather, it is simply the 
particular wooden object, the table itself. Heidegger’s view is that I 
am able to intend that entity, and in this case to intend it as ready-to- 
hand, in so far as I locate it within the teleologically structured social 
context which he calls “world” (SZ: 86). My act of locating the physical 
object within that context gives it significance (SZ: 87): it is no longer 
simply a brute physical entity, instead it is now “freed” or “allowed to 
be involved” by being understood in terms of a set of meaningful rela- 
tions (SZ: 85). As Sheehan puts it, the world “liberates” entities: 


from their ‘just-there-ness’ by revealing their involvement [Bewandinis] 
for fulfilling this or that purpose. As a dynamic matrix of relations that 
orientates things to human purposes, the world enables things to be 
significant.** 


26 This is not to deny that many advocates of the dominant approach have attempted to 
explain the purpose and role of these concepts; I discuss, in particular, recent work 
on the disclosure/discovery distinction in §3.7. 

27 McDowell 1994: 9. 

28 Sheehan 2005: 201. Sheehan translates “Bewandinis” as “aptitude”; I have modi- 
fied this for the sake of terminological continuity. Sheehan also refers specifically 
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Heidegger has been committed to this way of thinking about inten- 
tionality since 1919, when he observed that “the meaningful is the 
primary ... [because] it contextualises” (Ga56/57: 73). He thus labels 
the bvariable “meaning”: it is that ‘as’ which, or in terms of which, the 
entity or entities, the a variable, are understood (SZ: 324, 86). This 
process of locating an entity within a meaningful context, within the 
relations that define worldhood, is referred to as the “unconcealment” 
[Unverborgenheit], or “discovery” [Entdecktheit] of the entity (SZ: 219). As 
Wrathall neatly summarises: 


The lack of any possible context is thus an ontological concealment — 
the absence of the conditions under which the entity in question can 
manifest itself in being ... unconcealment consists in bringing things 
to awareness but also creating the context within which things can be 
what they are.*? 


Heidegger often expresses the same point by identifying the meaning- 
ful context, the b variable, with a “light” [Licht] in terms of which the 
entity is illuminated, or a “clearing” [Lichtung] within which it becomes 
visible (SZ: 133). He also talks frequently of “projecting” the entity, the 
avariable, on to the meaningful context, the variable (SZ: 151). The 
primary function of the 0 variable is thus to place the entity within 
the relevant relations and so let it “show itself”: the term “phenomena” 
refers to entities so made manifest, entities as they stand within the 
light, i.e. to entities as they figure within the Heideggerian account 
of intentionality, i.e. to the a variable (SZ: 28, 31). When he employs 
Husserlian terminology, it is in order to make the very same point: 
intentionality occurs by creating a context against which the entity can 
be seen, can show itself. 


‘Constituting’ does not mean producing in the sense of making 
and fabricating; it means letting the entity be seen in its objectivity. 
(Gago: 97)°° 


As Heidegger emphasises, his primary concern is thus not so much 
with the entities or phenomena themselves, but with the “forms”, i.e. 


to “tools” rather than “entities”; I postpone treatment of that issue and its attend- 
ant complications (for example, are all entities tools in some sense of the term?), to 
Chapter 4. 

29 Wrathall 2011: 2. 

30 As Guignon neatly puts it, we “supply the orientation, the context, the frame of refer- 
ence in which anything can show some aspect of itself” (Guignon 2011: 93). 
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the capacities, that allow those entities to show themselves (SZ: 31).3' In 
a nod to the canon which will have complex repercussions, Heidegger 
often uses “logos” to denote those capacities, the capacities to intend 
entities as standing in various relations. As he puts it: 


The original meaning of logos is ... the connecting, the relationship ... 
what holds together that which stands within it ... Logos is the regulat- 
ing structure. (Ga33: 121) 


Logos, understood in this original sense, thus underpins the ‘a as 0’ 
structure (Gag2: 126). Equivalently, logos is the mechanism through 
which discovery occurs: “logos as gathering is the unconcealing of 
entities” (Ga4o: 194/142, original emphasis). Equivalently, logos is 
the mechanism by which entities are able to show themselves: “the 
function of logos lies in merely letting something be seen” (SZ: 34). 
Since logos is thus the basis for intentionality, and it is the nature of 
its intentionality which for Heidegger defines Dasein (SZ: 133), it 
follows that logos is “what most basically constitutes human Dasein” 
(Gaig: 17). One problem which Heidegger stresses, however, is that 
logos has been misunderstood: for example, the capacity to intend 
relations between entities has been analysed by the canon as a cap- 
acity to endorse propositions (Ga4o: 128/g91-2). His tactic therefore 
is to introduce a distinct term which designates the very same func- 
tion as “logos” or SZ’s “form”, but which is, he believes, untainted by 
those prior assumptions. This term is “discourse” [Rede]: thus “logos 
means discourse” (Ga29/30: 442; SZ: 32). In short, “discourse” is a 
functional term identifying that capacity which allows for the “articu- 
lation of intelligibility”, i.e. for the rendering of entities meaningful 
by locating them within a relational context (SZ: 161).3* As Wrathall, 
again, incisively summarises: 


The primary sense of Rede or discourse is that which performs the 
function of establishing and stabilising the referential relations of 
meaningfulness.35 


One core aim of SZis thus to explain how discourse works, i.e. how we 
are able to intend entities as located within a sophisticated web of rela- 
tions without appeal, at least at the primary level, to propositions. 


31 I look in detail at the relevant notion of “form” in §3.5. 

32 Carman opposes this type of broad definition of “discourse”; I reply to his concerns 
in §3.4. 

33, Wrathall 2011: 191 
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Before moving on, it is worth allaying one concern. I have focused 
on understanding, on projection and on the ‘a as J’ structure in 
explaining meaning. But what about other aspects of Heidegger’s 
account such as moods or thrownness? I address those topics in detail 
in Chapters 5 and 6. For the moment, I want simply to note that my 
emphasis on understanding is in line with Heidegger’s own: as he puts 
it, “projection ... is the fundamental structure of world formation” 
(Ga2Q9/30: 526-7; similarly Gazg/30: 529). The suggestion here is that 
before we can grasp the other aspects of his account, we need to begin 
by making sense of the ‘aas 0’ structure: that is precisely my tactic. 

We now have an initial picture of Heidegger’s account of intention- 
ality. I will label it the ‘context model’ of intentionality, and it can be 
summarised as follows. 


(Def) Context = The explanatorily basic form of Dasein’s intentionality 
consists in the capacity to locate an entity or entities, the a vari- 
able, within a meaningful, relational context, the } variable. The 
explanatorily primary form which the ) variable takes is the web of 
relations which Heidegger calls “world”. 


In Heideggerian terms, the context is the clearing or the open or the 
light within which the entity becomes visible. It is this context which 
“first makes it possible for entities as such to manifest themselves” 
(Gag: 158/55). I want now to develop Context further. To do that we 
need to examine one of the most striking features of Heidegger’s early 
work: his attempt to merge Kant’s Critical terminology with his own 
ontological vocabulary. 

Context states that I am able to access entities only in so far as I 
locate them within a relational context, in particular the context which 
Heidegger calls the “world” and which he analyses in terms of notions such 
as significance and involvement (SZ: 87).5+ But this immediately requires 
that I have some explanatorily prior familiarity with that context: 


An involvement is itself discovered only on the basis of the prior dis- 
covery of a totality of involvements ... In letting entities be involved ... 
one must have already discovered that in terms of which they have been 
freed. (SZ: 85) 


Furthermore, if such contextualisation is genuinely a necessary 
condition on at least the explanatorily basic levels of Heideggerian 


34 Heidegger, of course, opposes certain logical “theories of relations” such as Cassirer’s 
function-based logic (SZ: 87-8). I discuss his reasons for this in §2.1. 
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intentionality, it follows that I cannot acquire this prior familiarity 
via any understanding of entities — since it must be assumed as what 
makes possible any such understanding (SZ: 86).55 In short, “the world is 
already presupposed” in any understanding of entities (SZ: 365, original 
emphasis). Heidegger himself expresses these points by referring to 
such familiarity as “a priori”: specifically, what he dubs the “perfect 
tense a priori” refers to the fact that a familiarity with the relevant 
context must already be assumed prior to any intending of entities (SZ: 
85). As Gag4: 461 puts it, the a priori is that “which is already known” 
before any experience; elsewhere he talks of the inherent “previous- 
ness” of our familiarity with those contexts in terms of which we locate 
entities (SZ: 111)8° Heidegger often links this point to his commitment 
to holism (SZ: 68-9): since my grasp of the individual teleological and 
other relations which constitute the world is explanatorily depend- 
ent on my grasp of the relational whole, it follows that my familiar- 
ity with that whole cannot be pieced together from an experience of 
its parts, but rather must be assumed from the start (SZ: 85, 68-9). 
Summarising, we can add to Context the following claim: 


(Def) A Priori = In order to locate an entity or entities, the a variable, 
within a meaningful context, the ) variable, Dasein must possess 
a prior familiarity with that b variable. If such contextualisation 
is, as Context claims, a necessary condition on the primary form of 
intentionality it follows that Dasein must possess such familiarity 
prior to any act of intending entities. 


This understanding of a prioricity, and its link to Context, is particu- 
larly visible in Heidegger’s reading of Kant. I now want to look directly 
at that reading in order to support A Priori, and to show how it deter- 
mines Heidegger’s use of concepts such as the transcendental. 

One of the most remarkable features of Heidegger’s early work is 
his appropriation of Kant’s Critical terminology. As he bluntly puts 
it, “transcendental philosophy denotes nothing but ontology” (Ga24: 
180). Similarly: 


The phrases ‘transcendental aesthetic’ and ‘transcendental logic’ mean 
the same as ‘ontological aesthetic’ and ‘ontological logic’. (Ga25: 76) 


35 Isay “a necessary condition on at least the explanatorily basic levels of Heideggerian 
intentionality” because I want, for the moment, to avoid the question of how, and to 
what degree, the present-at-hand is so contextualised: I discuss this in detail in §4.1. 

36 In this particular passage, the relevant context is space as a whole; but, as Heidegger 
stresses, world is the explanatorily basic context (SZ: 111). 
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But the connection between the two systems, and the two vocabular- 
ies, is not immediately clear. Transcendental arguments, at least in 
their most familiar form, are intended to establish that if some mode 
of experience is to be possible then certain facts about entities must 
obtain or, more weakly, must be assumed to obtain: the arguments are 
a priori in the sense that the warrant for these claims is not dependent 
on empirical investigation.*’ These familiar transcendental arguments 
typically possess three features. First, they aim to validate conclu- 
sions about entities threatened by some brand of scepticism: thus, for 
example, the textbook reading on which the Second Analogy aims 
to prove, contra Hume, that every event has a cause (KrV: B232-4), 
whilst the Refutation aims to prove, contra Descartes, that the entities 
I experience are genuinely “outside me” (KrV: Bxl). Second, to be 
effective, such transcendental arguments must take as their premise a 
comparatively thin mode of experience, one which the putative sceptic 
accepts or can be brought to accept. Thus the Second Analogy, read 
as a response to Hume, begins from the perception of events (Krv: 
A192/B237), and the Refutation, read as a response to Descartes, from 
a bare awareness of my own mental states passing in time (KrV: B275). 
Third, such transcendental arguments usually aim to establish some 
connection between necessity and justification. For example, Kant 
seeks to demonstrate not only that the possibility of experience neces- 
sitates that I hold certain beliefs about entities, but also that those 
beliefs are thereby justified — as opposed to simply unavoidable. This 
justificatory issue, the famous quid juris, is of particular importance in 
the Critical context given Kant’s understanding of Hume (KrV: A84/ 
B116; Prol.: 258-9). 

Now consider Gag, Kant and the Problem of Metaphysics, Heidegger’s 
most detailed and rigorous engagement with Kant. What is striking 
is that none of these features are present in Heidegger’s use of the 
term “transcendental” there. First, Heidegger’s Kant shows no inter- 
est in constructing a transcendental argument as a reply to Descartes 
or to Hume; Heidegger’s commentary does not even mention the lat- 
ter. This parallels SZ, which argues that transcendental proofs are 
precisely the wrong way to respond to the sceptical threat (SZ: 205). 
Second, whereas Kant’s Analogies, say, begin from a comparatively 


37 For a classic modern example see Strawson 1966; Stroud 1968 is the most influen- 
tial modern attempt to show that such arguments can, at best, establish conclusions 
about our beliefs. 
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thin premise, namely the capacity to represent basic temporal rela- 
tions, and move from that premise to the conclusion that the objects of 
experience are causally ordered substances, Heidegger’s Kant appears 
to take this conclusion as its starting point. Thus, at least prima facie, 
Heidegger presents Kant as beginning from the assumptions both 
that the objects of experience are “present-at-hand” and that they are 
so independent of any facts about the human mind (Gag5;: 63, 19).3° 
Third, Heidegger’s Kant denies bluntly that the question of justifica- 
tion has any role to play in understanding the transcendental; indeed, 
Heidegger dismisses the quid juris as “the most disastrous segment of 
Kant’s teaching” (Ga25: 309). By looking at his treatment of the first 
Critique, one can thus immediately see that Heidegger’s conception of 
“the transcendental” is very different from the standard Kantian one. 
The question thus naturally arises: when Heidegger says that “tran- 
scendental philosophy denotes nothing but ontology” (Ga24: 180), 
what does he mean? 

The key, I suggest, is to distinguish the basic framework of a tran- 
scendental argument from the anti-sceptical uses to which that frame- 
work can be put. By the “basic framework”, I mean an argument which 
seeks to establish, on non-empirical grounds, certain necessary condi- 
tions on the possibility of a given mode of experience (KrV: A11—12/ 
Bes; Gag5: 106). Arguments of this type need not exhibit any of the 
features just noted which seem at odds with Heidegger’s approach. 
Consider Cassam’s “self-directed transcendental arguments”.*? While 
traditional transcendental arguments move from facts about experi- 
ence to facts about entities or, at least, to facts about the way we must 
assume entities to be, self-directed transcendental arguments seek 
to establish conclusions about the intentional capacities of particu- 
lar agents. Suppose, for example, that I experience entities as stand- 
ing in causal relations. One question which then arises is this: what 
intentional capacities must I possess in order to intend objects in this 
way? Someone might argue, on non-empirical grounds, that I must 
possess the ability to make sense of counter-factual situations; if this 
argument holds, then, given the original premise, it follows that I do 
indeed possess such an ability. This pattern of inference exhibits what 
I called the “basic framework” of a transcendental argument: it offers 


38 Here “present-at-hand” simply refers to the object as defined by the Kantian categor- 
ies (Ga25: 63-4). I discuss Heidegger’s view of Kantian idealism in detail in §4.2. 
39 Cassam 1999: 85 
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a non-empirical analysis of the conditions of possibility for experi- 
ence. However, it is obviously not anti-sceptical in its intent, nor does it 
attempt to begin from a form of experience so thin that even the scep- 
tic could not doubt it: on the contrary, the starting point is an experi- 
ence of causal relations. Likewise there is no attempt to address Kant’s 
quid juris; my use of the concept of causality is a given premise rather 
than a conclusion to be legitimated. Such self-directed arguments are 
not entirely un-Kantian; but they are very different from the familiar 
style of arguments one finds in authors such as Strawson.° 

How exactly does this connect to Heidegger? To see that one needs 
to draw out one of Context’s key implications. Heidegger’s commitment 
to Context implies that we have a familiarity with the relational wholes 
in terms of which we make sense of entities. Now, if Context genuinely 
marks a condition on the explanatorily basic form of intentionality, it 
follows that such familiarity cannot be acquired from intending any 
entity since it must always be presupposed prior to such an act: thus 
A Priori. Here is another way to see the same point: if the familiarity 
with a relational whole were itself identified with a familiarity with 
any entity or entities, the original question would simply reappear — 
how am I able to intend those entities? Given Context, one would need 
to appeal to another prior familiarity with a meaningful context and 
an infinite regress would follow. I want to suggest that it is in order to 
avoid this regress that Heidegger introduces the distinction between 
entities and being: 


We therefore distinguish not simply terminologically but for reasons of 
intrinsic content between the discovery of an entity [Entdecktheit eines 
Seienden] and the disclosure of its being [Erschlossenheit seines Seins]. An 
entity can be discovered, whether by way of perception or some other 
mode of access, only if the being of this entity is already disclosed. 
(Ga24: 102)!" 


40 As Hatfield observes, the Transcendental Aesthetic employs this pattern when argu- 
ing from the synthetic a priori knowledge of geometry to the conclusion that space 
and time are pure forms of intuition; the premise is one few sceptics accept and the 
result concerns our cognitive capacities (Hatfield 1990: 79-80). The same pattern of 
argument is explicitly employed in the Prolegomena (Prol.: 275) 

41 I take the Enidecktheit and Erschlossenheit distinction to provide a more detailed ana- 
lysis of the mechanisms underlying Unverborgenheit, i.e. the general process whereby 
entities are revealed or made manifest. However, Heidegger often uses Unverborgenheit 
loosely; for example SZ: 219 treats it as equivalent to Enidecktheit. I reserve “discov- 
eredness” and “disclosedness” and stylistic variants “discovery” and “disclosure” for 
the Entdecktheit/Erschlossenheit distinction, and employ the general term “unconceal- 
ment” for “Unverborgenheit” and related words such as “Entbergung”. 
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So, for example, the “discovery of an intraworldly entity is made pos- 
sible by the disclosure of the world” (SZ: 220).‘* Heidegger’s point is 
that, to avoid the regress just sketched, Dasein’s familiarity with world 
cannot be cashed in terms of a familiarity with entities. Thus: 


The projection of world indeed makes possible ... a prior understand- 
ing of the being of entities yet it is not itself a relation of Dasein to 
entities. (Gag: 168/63-4, original emphasis) 


Instead, Heidegger’s claim is that, given Context and the threat of an 
infinite regress just sketched, the transcendental condition on inten- 
tionality must ultimately consist in a familiarity with being: it is in this 
sense that “transcendental philosophy denotes nothing but ontology” 
(Gaz4: 180). Iam not yet in a position to explain what exactly “being” 
is, but for the moment I need only the negative claim that a familiar- 
ity with it, ontological understanding, is irreducible to any familiarity 
with entities, ontic understanding. I can thus summarise the negative 
portion of Heidegger’s argument as follows: 


(Def) Ontological Difference = The familiarity with the meaningful con- 
texts which makes possible the explanatorily primary level of 
Heideggerian intentionality cannot, on pain of regress, be a famil- 
larity with an entity or entities. 


I can also state, although not yet cash, the corresponding positive 
claim: 


(Def) Ontological Knowledge = Heidegger refers to the a priori familiarity 
with the meaningful context required by the conjunction of Context, 
A Prioriand Ontological Difference as “ontological knowledge”. 


If one now returns to Heidegger’s Kant, his treatment of concepts 
such as the transcendental makes perfect sense: it is driven by 
Ontological Knowledge. Within Gag, he presents the resultant view 
of intentionality in terms of “cognition” [Erkennen], in deference 
to Kant, but the underlying ontological/transcendental structure 
remains the same. 


What makes comportment towards entities, ontic cognition, possible 
is the preliminary understanding of the constitution of being, onto- 
logical cognition [das vorgdngige Verstehen der Seinsverfassung, die ontolo- 
gische Erkenntnis]. (Gag: 11) 


42 “[D]ie Entdecktheit des innerweltlichen Seienden griindet in der Erschlossenheit der Welt.” 
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More bluntly: 


What Kant wants to say is this: ‘Not all cognition is ontic and where 
there is such cognition it is made possible only through ontological cog- 
nition.’ (Gag: 13) 


The purpose of a transcendental argument for Heidegger is thus not 
to attribute to entities some property which the sceptic doubted. On 
the contrary, Heideggerian transcendental arguments are not pri- 
marily directed at entities at all: if they were, they would be merely 
ontic in Heidegger’s terms.*3 Instead, Heideggerian transcendental 
arguments operate like Cassam’s self-directed transcendental argu- 
ments. Heidegger starts from the assumption that there is an entity 
with a certain set of features. Unlike in arguments designed to defeat 
the sceptic, Heidegger is able to construe those features without any 
concession to traditional metaphysical or reductionist scruples: for 
example, the entity might be this computer and its features would then 
include ‘being useful for typing’ — this is part of what he means when 
he states that the thing in itself might be ready-to-hand (SZ: 71).‘4 
Heidegger’s real question is then how we are able to locate that entity, 
be it a computer or a rock, within a relational context and so intend it. 
His answer is that we do so in virtue of an a priori and transcendental 
familiarity with that context. In virtue of the regress outlined, how- 
ever, this familiarity cannot be a familiarity with entities: in order to 
mark this, he labels it “ontological understanding”.45 This ontological 


43 I say ‘not primarily directed’ at entities in order to accommodate various complica- 
tions to which I return in §4.3: for example, there is obviously some sense in which 
by showing that we need to locate an entity within a meaningful context in order to 
intend it, Heidegger establishes something about that entity. 

44 The exact relationship between the ready-to-hand and the world is complex: I discuss 
the details in §4.1. 

45 Another way to see the point is to consider Heidegger’s use of the term “analytic”. 
Take, for example, his initially puzzling insistence that the Transcendental Deduction 
constitutes an “analytical opening up of the basic structure of synthesis” (Gag: 69). 
“Analytical” here clearly cannot not mean “pertaining to the definition of concepts 
or linguistic expressions”; rather, Heidegger uses it as Kant does in the Prolegomena, 
where an analytical argument is one that: 


[R]ests upon something already known as trustworthy from which we can set out 
with confidence and ascend to sources as yet unknown, the discovery of which 
will not only explain to us what we knew, but exhibit a sphere of many cognitions 
which all spring from the same sources. (Prol.: 275) 


The Transcendental Deduction is thus “analytic” for Heidegger, because, as in 
the Prolegomena, Kant supposedly assumes a given class of experience in order to 
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context, exactly as Heidegger stated in 1919, is thus the basis for access 
to those entities and so what is meaningful in the primary sense of that 
term (Ga56/57: 73). In sum: 


Meaning signifies the ‘upon which’ of a primary projection ... Entities 
‘have’ meaning only because, through being which has been disclosed 
beforehand, they become intelligible in the projection of that being ... 
the primary projection of the understanding of being ‘gives’ the mean- 
ing. (SZ: 324) 


It is in this sense that projection, the understanding of the a variable 
in terms of the 5 variable, is the “the proper occurrence of the dis- 
tinction between being and entities ... projection unveils the being of 
entities” (Ga29/30: 520). 

It is worth taking stock here. The conjunction of Context, A Priori 
and Ontological Knowledge defines the basic framework of Heidegger’s 
account of the ‘aas ’ structure. His view, in the roughest terms, is that 
to intend an entity one must locate it within a meaningful context. 
This requires a prior familiarity with that context. Since such context- 
ualisation is supposedly a necessary condition on the most basic forms 
of intentionality, that prior familiarity cannot be a familiarity with any 
entity or entities; if it were, the question would simply arise of what 
context enabled us to intend them, and a regress would follow. The 
requisite familiarity must therefore be a familiarity with being, which 
for the moment we can simply define as something which is not itself 
an entity; it must, in other words, be a piece of ontological knowledge. 
Transcendental arguments, as Heidegger understands them, serve 
to establish the existence of such conditions on intentionality: they 
are designed not to yield ontic conclusions, proofs about entities, but 
rather to lay bare the capacities, specifically the ontological capacities, 
possessed by Dasein in virtue of which it is capable of intentionality. 
The basic purpose of the ‘aas 0’ structure is to summarise these vari- 
ous claims. 

Clearly, more needs to be, and will be, said about each of these the- 
ses. But what I want to do now is to look directly at the components 


investigate its subjective conditions (similarly Ga21: 198). This is precisely what I have 
called a “self-directed transcendental argument” and as Heidegger himself immedi- 
ately emphasises, there is no connection between such an investigation and the more 
familiar reading on which Kant’s aim is to legitimise the attribution of properties to 
entities (Gag: 69). For a close treatment of Heidegger’s complex reconstruction of 
Kant’s terminology, including “synthetic a priori”, see Golob 2013. 
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of the ‘aas 0’ structure in order to develop a foundational analysis of 
Heidegger’s work on intentionality. In §9.3, I address the a variable, 
and in §§3.4—7 the db variable. 


3.3. The avariable: representations, Husserl and disjunctivism 


If we are to understand Heidegger’s work on intentionality, and in 
particular his account of the a variable, one immediate question that 
needs to be answered is this: how does he differ from Husserl? In §3.2, 
I introduced the debate in terms of representationalism. Heidegger is 
clearly hostile to some kind of “representationalist” account of inten- 
tionality; but it is far less clear what exactly he opposes. In its most 
polemical form, the problem can be put as follows. What Heidegger 
actually opposes, one might argue, is what I labelled “indirect represen- 
tationalism”, namely the thesis that intentionality is primarily about, 
or directed at, mental representations. On this reading, his claim is 
simply that when I see the chair or the station what I intend is the very 
chair, the very building and not a mental picture of such (Gago: 48-9; 
Gaz4: 98). Yet if this is all he means there is, as Christensen has sug- 
gested, no significant departure from Husserl.4° That reading would, 
however, render Heidegger’s work less radical than it is often thought 
to be; it would also face the challenge of explaining his repeated 
insistence that Husserl misconstrued intentionality, in particular with 
respect to devices such as the epoché (for example, Gago: 157-8). I want 
therefore to propose an alternative reading of Heidegger’s attack on 
representations, one on which he rejects not only indirect representa- 
tionalism, but also the mediational representationalism found in the 
Follesdalian or West Coast or Fregean reading of Husserl. What com- 
plicates matters, as I will show, is that Heidegger’s ultimate position, 


46 Christensen 1998: 75. One problem is that even the best of the literature on this 
topic occasionally blurs mediational and indirect representationalism. Wrathall, for 
example, summarises Heidegger’s position as follows: 


By reflecting on our experience in hearing an assertion, we recognise that we are 
never directed toward or by means of a representational content, but rather dir- 
ectly to the being indicated by the assertion. (Wrathall 2006: 244) 


But it is crucial to distinguish the deeply unattractive view that we are directed 
“toward” representational content from the plausible view, common to Fogllesdal’s 
Husserl and to contemporary neo-Husserlians like A. D. Smith, that we are directed 
“by means of” such content. 
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whilst now clearly opposed to Fgllesdal’s Husserl, is shown to have 
genuine links to the less popular “East Coast’ reading.‘ 

As stated in §3.2, I hold that the avariable in Heidegger’s ‘aas b’ for- 
mulation ranges over actual entities: so when I understand this table as 
ready-to-hand, “this table” should be construed in Millian fashion — its 
value is nothing more than the physical, wooden object. The result is 
that, as in Russellian propositions, the very entities, in this case the 
table, are constituents of the instances of the ‘aas 0’ structure. It is for 
this reason that Heidegger talks of Dasein as “always outside itself” 
(SZ: 62), as “dwelling among entities” (SZ: 54), and as “always already 
alongside entities” (SZ: 62). His point is that the capacity for intention- 
ality, for unconcealment, which defines Dasein necessarily includes 
reference to one or more such entities: this is because Dasein is ana- 
lysed, at least in part, in terms of the ‘a as 0’ structure, and the ‘a’ 
variable there ranges over such entities in a Millian fashion. As I see 
it, this is why: 


Any description of the ‘basic composition of Dasein’ ... always already 
involves reference to entities other than Dasein.** 


By extension, Heidegger regards Cartesian scepticism as nonsensical 
once Dasein is adequately defined (SZ: 205).49 In virtue of this basic, 
structural, commitment Heidegger differs not only from indirect rep- 
resentationalism, but also from mediational representationalists such 
as the West Coast Husserl: there is no noema, nor Fregean sense, which 
mediates my access to the table. I will treat the } variable in §3.4, but I 
want to block one potential misunderstanding straight away. Whatever 
the role of the 6 variable, it does not reintroduce mediational repre- 
sentationalism via the backdoor. This is because, whilst the } variable 
plays a crucial role in explaining my access to that entity, it is not to be 
understood as anything like a Fregean sense or a Husserlian noema. 


47 As I will discuss, the West Coast/Follesdal/Fregean reading of Husser! and the alter- 
native East Coast reading, defended in various forms by Sokolowski, Drummond, 
Hart and Cobb-Stevens, differ primarily over the status of the noema: for a summary 
of the dispute see Drummond 1992. 

48 Cerbone 2005: 255; the remark cited by Cerbone is from Gago: 305. 

49 The Cartesian is, of course, unlikely to be satisfied since no reason has been given 
as to why the a variables might not, in fact, unbeknownst to us be purely a construct 
from our own mental states. I do not think Heidegger has, or aspires to have, any kind 
of direct answer to this. His aim rather is to define the very structure of intentional- 
ity, in particular the scope of the a variable, in a way which inclines one to treat such 
threats as absurd (SZ: 205). 
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Here is one way to see that. If I understand this table as ready-to-hand, 
the ) variable’s function is not to explain why my experience is about 
this table as opposed to that one, or as opposed to the television: it 
thus does not determine reference in anything like the way in which 
representational mediators such as senses or noemata do. Instead, its 
function is to explain how I understand whichever one of these entities 
my experience is about by locating it within a meaningful context: i.e. 
the bvariable explains how I make sense of a given entity, rather than 
explaining in the first place why my experience is about one entity 
rather than another.5°® Thus the explanatorily basic } variable, the 
world, is the same for all entities. Here is another way to see the same 
point. Heidegger often considers cases at the level of regional ontology, 
discussed in detail in Chapter 4, where the 6 variable used is radically 
inappropriate: for example, Descartes supposedly completely miscon- 
strued various entities (SZ: 96). But such cases show that the variable 
cannot be, say, a packet of representational information determining 
what my experience is about, or equivalently, determining what entity 
fills the avariable slot. This is because were it to do so, it would be then 
impossible for the 6 variable to completely misconstrue the a variable: 
this is because the a variable would be defined as whatever the 6 vari- 
able picks out, or whatever most matches the 6 variable information 
packet, or some privileged subset of it.5' But Heidegger clearly does 
think that Descartes, for example, has fundamentally misunderstood 
entities: as I will explain in Chapter 4, this is because Descartes sup- 
posedly located those very entities, the a variable, within the wrong 
relational context, for example by analysing them in terms of causal, 
rather than teleological or social relations.5? In short, the } variable 
should not be understood as playing the type of mediational role allot- 
ted to Fregean senses or Fgllesdalian noemata. 


50 This naturally raises the question of what does determine whether I am talking about 
this table or that: I return to this at the end of the chapter. 

51 The connection between these theses is visible in Lafont who ascribes to Heidegger 
both an extremely strong version of the view that sense determines reference and 
the deeply unattractive claim that in any disagreement we cannot actually be talking 
about the same thing since our differing beliefs automatically imply different refer- 
ents for our terms (Lafont 2007: 111-12). I look more closely at Lafont’s position at 
the close of this chapter and in §4.3. 

52 I do not want to deny that Heidegger occasionally comes close to what sounds like 
a descriptivist theory of reference (for example SZ: 168). But this type of isolated 
remark never receives any development and I suspect that post-Kripkean readers are 
inclined to place a weight and spin on such fragments that would have seemed alien 
to Heidegger himself. 
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It is because Heidegger identifies the instances of the a variable 
with actual entities rather than senses or noemata that he opposes 
Husserl, whom he sees as endorsing a mediational representational- 
ism on which intentionality is facilitated by a noema that is metaphys- 
ically independent of the existence of the corresponding entity (Gago: 
157-8). The result of such representationalism, as Heidegger sees it, 
is that Husserl conceives of consciousness as fundamentally separable 
from its referents: consciousness becomes “a self-contained totality 
[which] excludes ... every real object, beginning with the entire mater- 
ial world” (Gago: 133). Similarly: 


[In Husserl] consciousness is plainly identified as a region of absolute 
being. It is that region from which all other entities (reality, the tran- 
scendent) are separated. In addition, this particular distinction is spec- 
ified as the most radical distinction in being which can and must be 
made. (Gago: 141) 


In Heidegger’s own system, in contrast, no such separation is possible: 
in so far as Dasein is defined by the ‘a as 0’ it necessarily stands in a 
relation to the entities over which the a variable ranges: there is sim- 
ply no notion of “consciousness” that can be specified independent of 
the existence of the relevant entities. Crudely, if the a variable is this 
actual, physical table and the 6 variable is the context of projects in 
which I locate it, then removing the actual, physical table from the 
picture simply leaves an ill-formed description of intentionality, a context 
with nothing to contextualise: ‘— as b’. The upshot is that Heidegger is not 
making the trivial error of charging Husserl with indirect representa- 
tionalism. Rather, when he accuses Husserl of separating consciousness 
from “real” entities, his point concerns the object independence of the 
noema, the fact that, as he reads Husserl, I may have a representation 
of a train station (i.e. a representation of the physical building, not 
of a mental image) even when no such station exists. Now, as I noted 
above with reference to Evans’s Frege, one might supplement media- 
tional representationalism with an object-dependent account of the 
representational content: for example, by focusing on demonstrative 
representations.°3 So it is important to be clear that Heidegger’s objec- 
tions to mediational representationalism are not solely directed at its 
object-independent variants. He is also more broadly opposed to any 
role for noematic content or its Fregean counterparts in explaining 


53, See, for example, McDowell 1984. 
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the avariable. Thus SZ rejects the foundational appeal to “ideal con- 
tent”, be it object-dependent or not, which underpins mediational rep- 
resentationalism in so far as such content is used to cash the noemata 
or senses on which that theory is based (SZ: 216). Heidegger’s reason- 
ing is that the requisite ontology of ideal content is unacceptable; for 
example, because it creates insuperable difficulties when one tries to 
link the temporal act of perception or judgement to such nontemporal 
content (SZ: 216). As one can see here, Heidegger effectively assumes a 
full-blown “third realm” model of such content, to borrow Frege’s fam- 
ous phrase: unsurprisingly he finds that ontologically deeply dubious. 

I have argued that Heidegger opposes not just indirect representa- 
tionalism but, much more significantly, mediational representation- 
alism as well. I have discussed two of the driving forces behind this 
opposition: his rejection of the type of object-independent media- 
tional content which he sees exemplified in the Husserlian epoché and 
his broader suspicion of “ideal content” in general. But there is also a 
third factor in play. Heidegger fears, as I noted Campbell and Martin 
do with respect to perception, that any appeal to representational con- 
tent, even on a mediational rather than indirect model, will in some 
sense obstruct the direct access we have to entities: we do not represent 
entities for Heidegger, rather they are unconcealed or instantiated in 
experience (SZ: 218). Wrathall, who has also highlighted this aspect 
of Heidegger’s work, suggests that Heidegger rejects representation 
in favour of something like instantiation as a result of “reflecting on 
our experience”.>! But this does not seem quite right; unless it simply 
means that Heidegger thought about the nature of intentionality and 
then rejected the representationalist view. If the remark is intended in 
any stronger sense — for example, if the claim is that Heidegger based 
his view specifically on the phenomenology, the lived experience, of 
something like perception — then it seems mistaken. The problem is 
that mediational representationalism is, prima facie, able to accom- 
modate all the obvious phenomenological facts: for example, the fact 
that we intend the very chair and not a mental picture of it (Gago: 
48-9). Of course, one might argue that this initial impression is decep- 
tive: thus Martin fields a highly complex series of arguments designed 
to show that mediational representationalism cannot, in fact, accom- 
modate the experiential immediacy and transparency of phenomena 
like perception.5>5 My concern here is not whether such arguments 


54 Wrathall 2006: 244. 55 Martin 2002. 
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are sound, but simply with the exegetical point that Heidegger does 
not offer anything remotely sophisticated enough to do the necessary 
work.>° Instead, it seems to me that what drives his rejection of any talk 
of representational intermediaries is more basic, more structural: it is 
immediately ruled out, given his views on the a, by the way he takes an 
analysis of experience in terms of the ‘aas J’ structure as almost axio- 
matic. There is simply no conceptual space within Heidegger’s vision 
of intentionality to include such intermediaries as senses or noemata: 
the instances of a variable are nothing more nor less than the entities 
themselves. It is because of this fundamental, structural difference 
from Husserl, as Heidegger understands him, that Heidegger is occa- 
sionally wary even of talking of ‘intentionality’: 


Transcendence, being-in-the-world, is never to be equated and identi- 
fied with intentionality. (Ga26: 215) 


I will continue to use the term ‘intentionality’ in the very broad sense 
stipulated in §1.1; but I hope it is now clear that Heidegger’s theory of 
intentionality is very different from Husserl’s when the latter is read as 
a mediational representationalist. 

These remarks engender an important exegetical twist. I have 
focused on the dominant West Coast reading of Husserl pioneered 
by authors such as Fgllesdal: on this account, Husserl is a mediational 
representationalist and the noema is akin to a Fregean sense. It is 
this West Coast model of Husserl which Heidegger himself is assum- 
ing and attacking in texts such as Gago. However, if one switches to 
the East Coast reading, the result is a picture of Husserl that is much 
closer to Heidegger’s own theory of intentionality: crucially, on the 
East Coast reading “noema” marks a methodological, rather than an 
ontological, status.°’ Specifically, the East Coast account denies that 
the noema is a piece of representational content ontologically dis- 
tinct from, say, the physical chair or table: rather, it is that very entity 
but considered from a distinctive methodological perspective, namely 
that of a philosophical inquiry into intentionality. As Zahavi neatly 
puts it in recent work: 


56 If one doubts this, I suggest one compares the level of detail in something like Martin 
2002 with the sketchy remarks to be found in SZ. My point is not, of course, that 
Heidegger’s work on intentionality is unsophisticated — that is very far from the case. 
But he simply does not field anything like the depth of argument required to make 
this particular point stick. 

57 See, for example, Drummond 1990: 171. 
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The East Coast interpretation would criticise the West Coast interpret- 
ation for confusing what is an ordinary object considered abstractly 
in a non-ordinary (phenomenological) attitude with a non-ordinary 
abstract entity.5° 


This East Coast “noema” seems to me very close to Heidegger’s con- 
ception of the “phenomena”: as I argued in §3.2, “phenomena” refers 
to the avariable, to the physical entity, but considered in terms of the 
way in which it makes itself manifest through location within a mean- 
ingful context (SZ: 31). The result is a nuanced picture of Heidegger’s 
relationship to Husserl. On the one hand, we have a clear rejection 
of Husserlian mediational representationalism, one which avoids the 
mistake of misconstruing Husserl as an indirect representationalist. 
On the other, there are genuine points of contact between Heidegger 
and the East Coast reading. 

I want now to show how my reading handles some notoriously prob- 
lematic texts, texts which appear to undermine my claim that entities, 
the very table I see for example, are genuine constituents of instances of 
the ‘a as 0 structure, in a way that parallels Russellian propositions.°? 
Consider this challenge raised by Zahavi: 


Heidegger’s notion of being-in-the-world is taken to epitomise the 
embedded and world-involving character of the mind. But occasionally 
Heidegger also expresses views that sound remarkably like internalism. 
In Prolegomena zur Geschichte des Zeitbegriffs (1925), for instance, Heidegger 
denies that a perception only becomes intentional if its object somehow 
enters into a relation with it, as if it would lose its intentionality if the 
object didn’t exist ... As a perception, it is, as Heidegger writes, intrinsic- 
ally intentional regardless of whether the perceived is in reality on hand 
or not (Heidegger, 1979, p. 40). In Die Grundprobleme der Phanomenologie 
(1927) Heidegger basically repeats this characterization, and adds that 
it is a decisive error to interpret intentionality as a relation between a 
psychical subject and a physical object, as if the subject, in itself, in iso- 
lation, would lack intentionality. The truth of the matter is that the sub- 
ject is intentionally structured within itself. Intentionality does not first 
arise through the actual presence of objects but lies in the perceiving 
itself, whether veridical or illusory (Heidegger, 1989, pp. 83-5).°° 


58 Zahavi 2003: 59. 

59 1 am obviously not claiming that the ‘a as 0’ structure is a propositional mode of 
intentionality, merely noting one communality between it and a Russellian view of 
propositions: namely, both include the relevant entities as constituents. 

60 Zahavi 2004: 51-2. 
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The passages which Zahavi cites sound very similar to Husserl read asa 
mediational representationalist: for example, it is precisely the intrinsic 
nature of intentionality, i.e. the fact that my representation of xis inde- 
pendent of the existence of x, which contemporary representational- 
ists sympathetic to Husserl, such as Crane, emphasise.” Drawing on 
the same texts as Zahavi, Crowell similarly observes that: 


If ‘internalism’ means that intentionality is an intrinsic property of the 
subject, then Heidegger too is an internalist. 


Yet how does this fit with my claim that reference to the existence of 
actual entities is built into the ‘a as 0’ structure via the a variable? 
Surely, on my account, intentionality is not intrinsic but relational? Yet 
that is precisely what the cited passages seem to deny. Clearly I owe 
some explanation. 

The key lies with two questions: what does Heidegger mean by “intrin- 
sic”, and what does he mean when he says that intentionality is not “a 
relation between a psychical subject and a physical object”? With respect 
to “intrinsic”, Heidegger’s initial point in the relevant passages is that 
even cases of illusions or hallucinations remain intentional (Gago: 40). 
His justification for this is simple: even if one intends an entity which 
does not in fact exist, one is still intending something. As he puts it: 


Perception is intrinsically a comporting-toward, a relationship to the 
object, whether that object is present actually or only in imagination. 
Only because the hallucinatory perception has within itself qua percep- 
tion the character of being directed toward can the hallucinator intend 
something in an imaginary way. I can apprehend something imaginar- 
ily only if, as apprehender, I intend in general. Only then can intending 
assume the modification of imaginariness. (Ga24: 84-5) 


This seems to me true: to deny it one would need to embrace some- 
thing like Evans’s account on which hallucinations are merely “mock 
thoughts” in which “there is literally nothing before the mind”.®s But 
what this shows is that when texts such as Gago state that experience 
is intrinsically intentional what Heidegger means is that all experience 
must be treated as intentional, including cases such as hallucinations.”! 
He makes the same point in Gag4: 


61 Crane 2006: 135. 62 Crowell 2008b: 341. 

63 Evans 1982: 200. 

64 Heidegger has little to say on the other obvious source of non-intentional experi- 
ence, namely qualia. He is, however, evidently hostile to granting any significant 
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It belongs to the essential nature of comportments that to speak ofinten- 
tional comportments is already a pleonasm, and is somewhat equivalent 
to my speaking of a spatial triangle. (Ga24: 85) 


What of the insistence that intentionality should not be analysed as 
“a relation between a psychical subject and a physical object”? His 
point here is that intentionality should be treated as irreducible in 
that intentionality cannot be reductively explained by combining, say, 
a story about a psychical subject with another about a physical object. 
As Heidegger himself puts it in the passages on which Zahavi is draw- 
ing, his goal is: 


To show that intentionality is a structure of lived experience as such, 
and not a coordination relative to other realities, something added to 
experiences taken as psychical states. (Gago: 36; similarly SZ: 204) 


In sum, Heidegger’s talk of experience as intrinsically intentional 
should be read as stating that all experience is intentional, and his 
rejection of a “relation” between the physical and the psychical should 
be read as a rejection of a reductive analysis of intentionality; for 
example, in terms of stories about the interaction of mind and brain 
states. 

One can now see why, despite appearances, the remarks cited by 
Zahavi and Crowell are entirely compatible with my account. Both 
the insistence that all experience, including hallucinations, is inten- 
tional, and the refusal to countenance any reductive analysis of inten- 
tionality are entirely compatible with my claim that the explanatorily 
primary specification of Heideggerian intentionality, the ‘aas 0’ struc- 
ture, includes entities as constituents in the manner which Zahavi calls 
“world-involving” and which I called Russellian. What I am offering 
is simply an account of how intentionality functions at the explana- 
torily basic level of Dasein’s experience. This account is obviously 
non-reductive: for example, since there is no appeal to anything like 
Fregean senses, there is no way to identify any “psychical states” which 
might be specified separately from the objects which Dasein intends. 
Furthermore, my account is perfectly compatible with the view that all 
of Dasein’s experiences are intentional provided I can deliver some sup- 
plementary, alternative model of how Dasein’s intentionality functions 


philosophical status to them since he associates them with a denial of the distinct- 
ively meaningful structure of experience (see, for example, Ga5: 10-11; similarly SZ: 


163-4). 
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in those cases, such as hallucination, where my Russellian approach 
is obviously problematic. In other words, the natural response to the 
problematic passages cited by Zahavi is not to abandon the Russellian 
account of the primary level of Dasein’s intentionality, but to appeal to 
a disjunctivism on which hallucinations and similar cases are treated 
as a derivative phenomenon for which a different explanatory tactic 
is appropriate. One might object here that, whether I like it or not, 
“intrinsic” standardly means “non-relational”. My account is relational 
in that the explanatorily basic specification of intentionality does 
entail the existence of the relevant objects, i.e. the a variables; thus if 
by “intrinsic” Heidegger meant “non-relational” in this sense it would 
create a problem for me. Fortunately, there is no reason to believe that 
Heidegger uses even basic metaphysical vocabulary in the same way as 
other authors. For example Gag4: 91 explicitly identifies intentional- 
ity as the “structure that makes up the relational character of Dasein’s 
comportment as such”: given his earlier remarks, this shows he does 
not take “intrinsic” to imply “non-relational”. Similarly, SZ: 71 talks 
of entities as “ready-to-hand in themselves”: “in themselves” here can- 
not mean, as it does in most authors, “non-relational” since Heidegger 
defines the ready-to-hand in terms of relations (SZ: 68). Taken together, 
these remarks provide sufficient warrant to read terms like “intrinsic” 
as I have. Given that reading, I can readily accommodate the notori- 
ously problematic passages cited by Zahavi and Crowell. 

One issue remains, however: I still need an account of how exactly 
states such as illusions or hallucinations remain intentional. The prob- 
lem is that in the case of illusions there is no actual entity which cor- 
relates to what I see and which can fill the a variable slot; in the case 
of hallucinations, there is no plausible a variable candidate at all. The 
fact that phenomena such as these pose a problem for Heidegger is 
unsurprising in view of the similarity between his position and that 
of the East Coast reading of Husserl: as Zahavi observes, one stand- 
ard point in favour of the West Coast or Fregean reading is the East 
Coast reading’s problems with such cases.°> A. D. Smith suggests that 
Heidegger has simply not thought about either illusion or hallucin- 
ation in any great depth. But I think that is overly pessimistic, and I 
want to close by indicating briefly how such cases might be handled, 
and why I think Heidegger himself is not as clear on the matter as he 
might be. I will take the easier case, illusion, first. Here my experience 


65 Zahavi 2004:54. 66 Smith 2002: 106. 
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presents an entity as having some feature that it does not actually pos- 
sess. Heidegger’s analysis of such cases is as follows. The a variable is 
simply the entity itself: if I mistake a bush for a man, the avariable slot 
is filled by the bush. What has happened is simply that I have made 
sense of that very entity in a way that is inappropriate to it. 


The pseudos is a mis-taking in the seeing of something as something. 
What is immediately perceived is ‘mistakenly’ seen as something else. 
This something else, which determines the look of what is mistakenly 
seen, distorts precisely the genuine look of the entity. This distorting is a 
kind of hiding of the entity. But the entity is not completely hidden for 
it shows itself, offers a look, we have a view of it. (Ga3,4: 320) 


Such errors are the joint result of facts about the entity, such as its 
similarities with other objects (Gago: 113), and facts about my per- 
spective on it, both in the literal and the hermeneutic sense (Gaa1: 
187). The task of phenomenology, Heidegger notes, is to remove the 
obstructions, at least those at the a priori level, that lead to such errors 
(Gago: 118). I will address the issue of truth, and with it error, in detail 
in Chapter 4, but what matters for current purposes is simply that 
the basic ‘a as 6’ model remains firmly in play as Heidegger himself 
stresses: 


If something did not already encounter me from the outset there would 
be no occasion to regard it as something ... in some unexpressed 
way, I encounter something that is already articulated as something. 
(Ga21: 187) 


In effect, Heidegger deals thus with the case of illusion by refusing 
to address familiar metaphysical questions, such as “where is the yel- 
low when I see a white wall as yellow?”, which are designed to push 
one towards either a sense datum or mediational representational- 
ist account. Instead, he approaches the issue in purely epistemic, or 
better hermeneutic, terms: he explains illusions by explaining those 
assumptions, partialities and perspectives that lead me to misconstrue 
the entity. 

The case of hallucination, however, is far harder. It is unacceptable, 
even in Heidegger’s own terms, to try to reduce it to a case of illusion: 
how could one tell a plausible hermeneutic, as opposed to causal, story 
about why I made sense of a patch of air as a pink elephant? The best 
solution, as suggested above, is to treat Heidegger as disjunctivist in 
the sense that he should analyse hallucinations as a fundamentally 
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different kind of experience from non-hallucinatory cases. This seems 
a natural move since, despite his obvious emphasis on “phenomen- 
ology” in some sense of that term, he places little weight on a descrip- 
tive analysis of the lived texture of consciousness: he should thus 
have no problem in treating as fundamentally different experiences 
which are perceptually indistinguishable (for example, my hallucin- 
ating the table and my seeing the table). On this proposal, Heidegger 
would distinguish Russellian intentionality, such as the ‘a as J’ struc- 
ture’ and an explanatorily derivative mode of non-Russellian content, 
such as hallucinations. Indeed, Heidegger begins to do exactly that in 
SZ§13. Heidegger’s main concern here is to characterise “cognition” 
[Erkennen], which he identifies as a derivative mode of being-in-the- 
world (SZ: 61), in internalist and a fortiori non-Russellian terms: thus 
it is a mode of intentionality which allows for a separation of mind 
and object (SZ: 60). It is precisely some such explanatorily derivative 
content, perhaps modelled on Husserlian mediational representation- 
alism, which Heidegger needs to deal with problems such as hallucin- 
ation. Why does Heidegger himself not give a clear development of 
this kind of proposal? The root of the problem, I suggest, is that his 
account already contains another, non-equivalent, disjunction: prop- 
ositional intentionality is supposedly distinct from, and explanatorily 
dependent on, the ‘aas 0’ structure. There are thus two disjunctions in 
play in Heidegger’s work: (i) that between propositions and the ‘aas 0’ 
structure and (ii) that between mediationally representationalist and 
non-mediationally representationalist or Russellian accounts. Prima 
facie, these disjunctions cut across each other. For example, propos- 
itions may obviously be Russellian: indeed, Heidegger seems to rec- 
ognise this in so far as he takes his own theory of assertion to avoid 
an appeal to “ideal content” (SZ: 216-17). Similarly, it seems that if I 
hallucinate a rat I can understand it in relation to a context of tasks 
and goals (for example the need to buy rat poison) just as much as if 
it were real; but that would suggest we might have a derivative case in 
which intentionality is characterised by the application of meaning- 
ful contexts and yet which, unlike the ‘a as J’ structure in its primary 
form, involves reference to something like a Fregean sense. In short, 
Heidegger can and should supplement his account to handle hallucin- 
ation, and the basis for such a development is contained in $Z§13. But 
what is less clear is how the various modes of intentionality within his 
system would then fit together and interrelate. In order to make pro- 
gress with this issue we need to turn to the b variable. 
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3.4. The bvariable, Question and Prototype 


It is now time to look in detail at the } variable within Heidegger’s ‘a 
as J’ structure. I want to begin by returning to the proposal I sketched 
at the end of Chapter 2: on my reading, the explanatorily primary 
level of Heideggerian intentionality is conceptual, and yet nonpropo- 
sitional.°” More specifically, Heidegger’s aim is to identify a new gram- 
mar, a new vehicle for conceptuality, distinct from and explanatorily 
prior to propositional intentionality. Here is an initial way to approach 
my proposal. I can tell you in English that the school is by the lake. 
I can also do so using another natural or artificial language which 
might lack, say, subject—predicate structure. I can also do so by draw- 
ing a crude map.” There is a good sense in which in each case you are 
receiving the same information; but the grammar, the delivery mecha- 
nisms, by which that information is conveyed and articulated, clearly 
differ. Furthermore, translation between these various systems may, at 
least in any complex case, be a delicate and difficult task. But there is 
no reason to think that one system will inevitably distort the content 
of the other: for example, I have made no appeal, unlike Carman and 
Wrathall, to a notion of rich content that cannot be captured in lan- 
guage; my map, for instance, may be as simple as a few lines. Iam not, 
of course, claiming that Heidegger thinks of experiences in terms of 
maps or some strange natural language. Rather, what I am proposing 
is that the relationship between the depth grammar in his system and 
propositional content is in important respects analogous to the rela- 
tionship between the map and the various languages; and that this 
analogy provides a better understanding of his work than an approach 
such as the Carman—Wrathall model of Chapter 1. For example, whilst 
the mechanism which characterises Heidegger’s new depth gram- 
mar and those which characterise the proposition are fundamentally 
distinct, on my account it is possible, albeit with effort and subtly, to 
convey the very same information present in one system in terms of 
another. As I see it, this is precisely what propositional texts like SZ are 
seeking to do: they seek to explicate the nonpropositional structures 
of intentionality in propositional terms, and they can do this because 
both levels are nevertheless conceptual. In line with Chapter 2, I thus 


67 As stated, this does not mean that every component of such intentionality is concep- 
tual: the instances of the a variable will typically not be, except in those rare cases 
where what I am making sense of is itself a concept. 

68 I owe the example to Nick Shea. 
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reject the view that propositional intentionality necessarily distorts the 
primary level of Heideggerian experience. 

The key to my proposal is this: propositional intentionality is plaus- 
ibly sufficient for conceptual intentionality; what Heidegger is question- 
ing is whether it is necessary. Of course, the view that the conceptual 
must be cashed in terms of the propositional is a widely held one: as I 
noted at the end of Chapter 1, it is defended by both Kant and Frege. 
The result is that the equation of propositional and conceptual inten- 
tionality is often taken as a given. To take a recent influential example, 
Brandom writes: 


The most basic sort of conceptual content is propositional content: the 
content expressed by declarative sentences, and the ‘that’ clauses or 
content-specifying sentential compliments of propositional attitude 
ascriptions.°® 


This same assumption is also clearly visible in much Heideggerian 
commentary. Recall the remark from Carman cited at the end of 
Chapter 2: 


Fore-conception in Heidegger’s sense, it seems to me, involves nothing 
like fully articulated concepts, that is, recurring and reidentifiable con- 
stituents of propositional contents. For example, Heidegger nowhere 
says that fore-conceptual aspects of interpretation correspond to par- 
ticular linguistic predicates.” 


Carman effectively infers here that the basic form of Heideggerian 
intentionality cannot be conceptual because it is not propositional 
or linguistic. It is important to see that the very same assumption 
is present in authors who use it to reach precisely the opposite con- 
clusion to Carman’s. Lafont, for example, holds that the basic form 
of Heideggerian intentionality must be tacitly propositional in part 
because she equates the understanding of being with a “conceptual 
scheme”.’? From my perspective, however, both authors overlook pre- 
cisely the move Heidegger wants to make: the ‘aas 0’ structure sustains 
a conceptual and yet nonpropositional level of meaning. The issue 
is further clouded in so far as Carman and others associate concep- 
tual intentionality with the kind of mediational representationalism I 
argued against in §3.3. Thus Carman writes: 


69 Brandom 2000: 36. 70 Carman 2003: 214. 
71 Lafont 2002a: 187; Lafont 2000: 181n1. 
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Nowhere in Being and Time does Heidegger suggest, with Frege and 
Husserl, that our access to what we refer to in discourse must be medi- 
ated by conceptually articulated semantic content.” 


As should be clear, I agree with this: Heidegger rejects both media- 
tional representationalism and the attempt to model concepts on lan- 
guage — this presumably is what Carman means by “semantic content”. 
But in rejecting those moves, Heidegger is rejecting only one version 
of conceptualism. More broadly, I completely agree with Carman that 
Heidegger wishes to avoid “any surreptitious reading of the struc- 
tures of propositionally articulated thought back into” the explana- 
torily basic levels of experience.” Similarly, I completely agree that 
Heidegger wishes to avoid what Carman calls the “assertoric para- 
digm”: the attempt to model all meaning on assertions.” What I deny 
is that any of this requires Heidegger to see the explanatorily primary 
level of Dasein’s intentionality as “preconceptual”.75 

One way to bolster the point is textually, by reference to Heidegger's 
concept of discourse. I discussed the links between discourse and logos 
in §3.2 above. But there are also long-standing exegetical problems con- 
cerning the relationship between discourse and “Sprache” or “language” 
as Heidegger uses those terms. One difficulty is this. On the one hand, 
Lafont highlights very plausible textual evidence that discourse and lan- 
guage cannot be, as she puts it, “phenomena of a genuinely different kind”7° 
To take only the most basic example, I agree with her that it would be 
perverse to select “Rede” as the name for a mode of intentionality that was 
entirely at odds with the linguistic: I also agree that the various parallels 
she notes between Heidegger’s remarks on discourse and those on lan- 
guage are important and genuine.’’ For example, Ga2q/30: 4.42 states: 


[Llogos means discourse [Rede], everything that is spoken and sayable 
[das Ganze des Gesprochenen und Sagbaren|. The Greeks really have no 
word corresponding to our word ‘language’. Logos as discourse means 
what we understand by language, yet it also means more than our 
vocabulary taken as a whole. It means the fundamental faculty of being 
able to talk discursively [reden] and accordingly, to speak [sprechen]. 


This is, at least prima facie, very much at odds with the standard non- 
conceptualist approach on which discourse, as part of care, belongs 


72 Carman 2002: 213. 73 Carman 2003: 217. 
74 Carman 2003: 216. 75 Carman 2003: 217. 
76 Lafont 2002b: 238. 77 See Lafont 2002b: 235-40. 
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to the explanatorily basic level of experience, a level whose content 
is supposedly radically distorted by any attempt to formulate it lin- 
guistically (recall, for example, the Carman—Wrathall account of the 
link between assertion and the present-at-hand in §1.4). On the other 
hand, however, Heidegger clearly does not wish to equate discourse 
and language. One obvious way to see this is that he postulates an 
explanatory dependence of the latter on the former (SZ: 160).7* My 
account is able to accommodate these apparently conflicting features 
without problem. On the one hand, there is a genuine continuity 
between discourse and language because both are conceptual: in par- 
ticular, contra Carman and Wrathall, there is no uniquely rich or dif- 
fuse content present in the former that necessarily evades capture in 
the latter. Heidegger thus finds it entirely natural to remark that “for 
the most part discourse is expressed by being spoken out, and has 
always been so expressed: it is language” (SZ: 167); the sheer casual- 
ness of this remark would be staggering if he were a convinced non- 
conceptualist with respect to discourse. On the other hand, discourse 
is distinguished from language because the former is the explanator- 
ily primary form of conceptual intentionality and thus the basis for 
the latter: it has, as I will show, a distinctive grammar that Heidegger 
believes is prior to the propositional. 

All this obviously begs the question: how does my supposed account 
of conceptual yet nonpropositional intentionality work? It is to this 
question that I now want to turn. 

Let me begin by clarifying what Iam not claiming. In §1.1, I defined 
a concept via four individually necessary and jointly sufficient con- 
ditions. My proposal is that central to Heidegger’s early work is the 


78 Limitations of space prevent a detailed engagement with Carman’s extremely 
interesting treatment of discourse, but I can make two points. First, Carman gives 
discourse a far narrower role than I have: he identifies it as the transcendental condi- 
tion for specifically expressive or communicative behaviour (Carman 2003: 205-6), 
whereas I have defined it much more broadly in terms of the articulation of meaning- 
ful contexts (see §3.2). But I find it hard to see, given Heidegger’s explicit equation 
of discourse and logos (for example Gagzg/30: 441-2), how Carman would handle 
texts such as Gag33: 121 or Gago: 194/142 in which logos seems to play precisely the 
very broad role of “gathering and relating” that I identified with discourse. Second, 
Carman claims that accounts such as mine, which treat discourse as a theory of mean- 
ing in a very broad sense, necessarily “render any direct connection between dis- 
course and language virtually accidental” (Carman 2003; 5). But this is incorrect. On 
my account, there is a natural explanatory connection between the two: discourse is 
the primary vehicle for the conceptual intentionality which, in propositional form, is 
found in language. 
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belief that a vehicle other than the proposition might sustain those 
four features, and indeed might be the explanatorily primary locus 
for them. But I am not claiming that Heidegger’s attitude towards this 
conceptual yet nonpropositional intentionality is in any sense one of 
straightforward endorsement. On the contrary, as I will show, he is 
hugely conflicted in his stance towards it: this conflict is played out, 
above all, in his work on the history of philosophy. Furthermore, Iam 
not claiming that any single Heideggerian text provides a complete 
and contained account of the proposal. In particular, I place signifi- 
cant weight on the disruption of Heidegger’s original plans for SZ. As 
is well known, SZ includes barely half the material which Heidegger 
had intended (SZ: 39-40). The result is that arguments are often intro- 
duced in the published text of $Z, and assumptions made there, which 
are only defended or explained in subsequent texts, texts whose con- 
tent would have formed part of the original publication plan: I will 
look, in particular, at Gag and Gag4. Finally, I am not claiming that 
Heidegger’s account of conceptual yet nonpropositional intentionality 
is without serious philosophical problems. On the contrary, I end this 
chapter by discussing a number of what I take to be extremely serious 
difficulties. In Chapters 5 and 6, I suggest that it was partly those very 
difficulties which led Heidegger, from the late 1920s into the 1930s, 
to introduce an alternative response to the question of propositional 
intentionality, one which stresses ideas such as freedom. What I am 
claiming is that despite his own complex and conflicted stance on the 
issue, despite the exegetical difficulties of piecing together the vari- 
ous texts, and despite the philosophical problems the proposal faces, 
the idea of a nonpropositional yet conceptual mode of intentionality 
plays an absolutely central role in Heidegger’s early thought, affecting 
everything from his notoriously complex terminology to his attitude 
to specific passages of Plato or Aristotle or Kant. 

I now want to introduce my proposal by showing how it flows natur- 
ally from the basic account of Heideggerian intentionality given in §3.2. 
In line with Context, the primary role of the ) variable is to introduce the 
meaningful, relational context in terms of which we locate an entity, and 
through which that entity is thus made accessible to us. But if I am to 
locate an entity within a particular context, I must have a familiarity with 
that context (SZ: 85) Furthermore, since Heidegger takes the location of 
an entity within the world to be a necessary condition on the explana- 
torily primary form of intentionality, it follows that my familiarity with 
“worldhood” cannot be acquired from my intending any entities: instead 
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it constitutes a transcendental or “perfect tense a priori” condition on 
such intentionality (SZ: 64). This is the move I labelled A Priori in §9.2. 
One can be more precise: Heidegger analyses worldhood in terms of vari- 
ous relations, for example the ‘in-order-to’, the ‘for-the-sake-of-which’ 
and so on. It follows that it is a transcendental condition on my intention- 
ality that I possess a “familiarity” [ Vertrautheit] with these various relations 
and with their “relational totality” which Heidegger labels “significance” 
(SZ: 87, 414). So, for example, in order to embed entities in my various 
projects, I need to “already understand something like the involvement 
which something has in something” (SZ: 353): it is in this sense that “the 
world is already presupposed” in any understanding of entities (SZ: 365, ori- 
ginal emphasis). 

Now, in line with Ontological Difference this familiarity, as a condition 
on my intending any entity, cannot itself be cashed by reference to an 
entity. Heidegger expresses this by referring to it as an understand- 
ing of being, a piece of ontological knowledge. Thus he can equally 
express what is in effect a transcendental condition on intentionality 
as follows: 


An entity can be encountered by us as an entity only in the light of the 
understanding of being. (Ga24: 390, original emphasis) 


In SZ he formulates this in terms of “meaning”: 


All ontical experience of entities ... is based upon projections of the 
being of the corresponding entities ... If we say that entities ‘have 
meaning’, this signifies that they have become accessible in their being. 
(SZ: 324, original emphasis) 


Each of these points was first defended in §3.2, and I will provide fur- 
ther textual support for them throughout this chapter. But what I want 
to stress for the moment is this: Heidegger’s theory raises an obvious 
and completely natural question. Due to its importance I will label it: 


(Def) Question = In virtue of what do I possess this transcendental famil- 
larity with being, with meaning, with “worldhood”, with the con- 
text in terms of which I make sense of entities? 


As Heidegger puts it, we need to explain “what it is that Dasein is famil- 
iar with; how can the worldhood of intraworldly entities be lit up?” 
(SZ: 76). 

It is in answering Question that the core of Heidegger’s account of 
nonpropositional, conceptual intentionality comes into view. Recall as 
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noted in §3.9 that Heidegger tends to talk of “transcendence” precisely 
when he is emphasising those points on which his theory differs from 
standard accounts of intentionality. His answer to Question is this: 


‘Dasein transcends’ means: in the essence of its being it is world form- 
ing, ‘forming’ [‘bildend’] in the multiple senses that it lets world occur, 
and through the world gives itself an original view [Anblick] (form or 
image [Bild]) that is not explicitly grasped and yet which functions pre- 
cisely as a prototypical form [Vor-bild] for all manifest entities. (Gao: 
158/55)79 


Iam going to claim that the core of Heidegger’s account of nonprop- 
ositional, conceptual intentionality rests on this idea of a prototype. 
Specifically, Heidegger’s claim is this: 


(Def) Prototype = We are able to locate or ‘free’ entities within relational 
contexts such as the world if and only if we possess a prior famil- 
larity with a prototype that exemplifies the relations that define 
those contexts. 


How should we understand this idea of a prototype, and how might it 
link to issues such as conceptualism? The debate is best introduced by 
taking a deliberately simplified example, an example which abstracts 
from many of the complexities of Heidegger’s full theory. Suppose 
I make a hat, i.e. I actually make the particular object, and I call it 
‘the MH’. Suppose I then use the MH as a prototype in the following 
sense: I employ people to sit around it, and assemble some pre-given 
components in order to make new hats that mirror the features of my 
original. If they manage to copy the hat exactly, I sell the copies as 
part of the MH brand. The original MH here has several interesting 
relations to the copies. First, the original sustains a normative stan- 
dard: a copy that differs from the original is a bad copy, one which 
matches it exactly a good copy. Second, a familiarity with the original 
might reasonably be said to imply a familiarity with a generic property, 
namely <meeting the requirements to be part of the MH brand>: this 
is because the original defines the extension of that brand. There are, 
of course, familiar empiricist concerns over the relationship between 
generic content and particulars; I want to simply set these aside for 
the moment. Third, there is, at least on what I have said so far, no 


79 The round-bracketed material is present in Heidegger’s text; the square brackets give 
the German terms used. 
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reason to think that what my employees learn from looking at the hat 
could not also be captured in propositional terms: it might be hard to 
list all the relevant features of MH in an instruction book but noth- 
ing suggests it is impossible — note, in particular, that I have made 
no appeal to any distinctively rich or diffuse or fine-grained content. 
Taken together, these points suggest that my employee’s familiarity 
with MH has a decent chance of meeting three of the four criteria 
set down in §1.1 for conceptual intentionality. The final criterion was 
that animals be unable to possess the relevant mode of experience. 
Here I make a purely textual move: Heidegger is adamant that ani- 
mals lack both an understanding of being, and the ‘as’ structure that 
goes with it (Ga2g/30: 397, 416). So any genuinely Heideggerian posi- 
tion will easily meet that final hurdle. Let us now return, then, to the 
‘a as LY’ structure. The following conditional seems plausible: if the 
b variable is identified with a familiarity with a prototype in terms 
of which we order, bring into relations and generally make sense of 
entities, it follows that an experience of an entity in terms of that 
prototype, as in the a as b structure, would be a conceptual mode 
of intentionality.*° The question is then this: would such conceptual 
intentionality also be propositional? As noted, the content of such 
experience would likely be continuous with that expressed by some 
corresponding set of propositions; or at least this is not ruled out by 
any supposedly rich or diffuse aspect to the experience. But the key 
is whether such a propositional model would truly get at the depth 
grammar of the familiarity with the prototype. Crudely, the issue is 
this: is my employee’s initial relationship to the prototype plausibly 


80 At this point it is worth setting aside one red herring. Fodor has influentially criti- 
cised what he refers to as a “prototype account of conceptuality”, in which concepts 
are cashed by reference to an exemplar (Fodor 1998: 104). However, the main issue 
in Fodor’s discussion concerns the difference between a theory on which concepts 
are individuated modally in terms of necessary and sufficient properties, and one on 
which they are individuated epistemically in terms of statistically reliable inferences 
(for example, on the prototype account as Fodor presents it <flies> is part of <bird> 
because it is a statistically reliable attribution, even though some birds are flight- 
less). This issue is entirely unconnected to Heidegger’s discussion of prototypes; the 
main reason is that Heidegger is primarily concerned to supply prototypes for fun- 
damental ontology. The application of such prototypes is a transcendental or neces- 
sary condition on intentionality: he thus has no interest in using the move to focus 
on merely statistically reliable inferences. I will briefly discuss the other issue which 
Fodor stresses, that of combination (the prototype for <pet fish>, for example, is not 
derived by combing that for <pet> and that for <fish>) in §3.7. 
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analysable in propositional terms? For the moment, I want to say only 
that one can see some lines through which one might argue that it is 
not: for example, one might try to argue that their familiarity is a form 
of knowledge by acquaintance, and, as such, distinct from ‘knowing 
that’."' In short, the very crude example of ‘prototype intentionality’ 
just introduced would likely be conceptual, and yet is potentially at 
least nonpropositional. My proposal is that the explanatorily primary 
level of Dasein’s intentionality is based on familiarity with a special 
class of prototypes, those which exemplify the relations that define 
contexts such as “world”. 

The best way to flesh out this idea is via Heidegger’s own termino- 
logical apparatus. One of my aims in this book is to explain the 
function of Heidegger’s often puzzling distinctions. In §3.2, I drew 
attention to the distinction which he makes between discovery and 
disclosure (Gag4: 102). I argued, in line with Ontological Difference, 
that the distinction was motivated by the fact that our familiarity with 
structures such as the world cannot on pain of regress be analysed 
as a familiarity with any entity or set of entities. I agree, therefore, 
with Wrathall’s recent attack on Dreyfus’s reading of the distinction, 
a reading on which disclosure is simply the global version of whatever 
intentional relation we have to individual entities.** As Wrathall notes, 
Dreyfus’s position is textually problematic since Heidegger is happy to 
talk of global cases of discovery (SZ: 297); from my point of view, it is 
also philosophically flawed since it simply ignores the threat of regress 
by which I motivated Ontological Difference.® I agree, furthermore, with 
Wrathall’s positive claim that understanding the distinction is central 
to appreciating the difference between Heidegger’s account and the- 
ories of ‘know how’, such as Searle’s.*! Wrathall suggests that what we 
require is: 


[S]ome explanation of how we are directed temporally but not quite 
intentionally (i.e. without determinate content which determines con- 
ditions of satisfaction) within a world.*® 


I think the material in parentheses is mistaken, for reasons that should 
be clear from Chapter 1: it has its roots in Wrathall’s assumption that 
rich or diffuse embodied content plays a key role in Heidegger’s 


81 For the locus classicus see Russell 1912: 46. 
82 Wrathall 2000: 103-5. For Dreyfus’s position see Dreyfus 1991: 98. 
83 Wrathall 2000: 107. 84 Wrathall 2000: 103-5. 85 Wrathall 2000: 110 
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position. But it is the reference to time which is vital. Given Ontological 
Difference, what we need to understand is how: 


The projection of world indeed makes possible ... a prior understand- 
ing of the being of entities yet it is not itself a relation of Dasein to 
entities. (Gag: 168/63-4, original emphasis) 


In other words, to answer Question we need to identify some x which 
meets the following criteria: (1) x serves as a prototype for the rela- 
tions which constitute worldhood such that familiarity with x suffices 
for familiarity with those relations and so enables us to make sense of 
entities in terms of those relations; and (ii) x must not be an entity. 
In Heideggerian terminology, what we need to explain is the nature 
of ontological knowledge, of our familiarity with something other 
than an entity which serves as the basis for Dasein’s engagement with 
entities. In short, to answer Question, we need to establish in terms of 
what do we understand being? 

Heidegger’s answer, of course, is time: his claim is that time, in 
some sense of that word, is the relevant prototype for world. Let me 
stress immediately: his point here is not something trivial like “all our 
experience is temporal”, nor is it something on which most philoso- 
phers would agree such as “the human experience of time is central 
to our nature” or “temporal properties should play a central role when 
distinguishing different kinds of entities”; one might hold all these 
views and still never doubt that human intentionality was thoroughly 
propositional. Rather, Heidegger’s claim is that time serves as the 
explanatorily basic instance of the 0 variable, the prototype in terms 
of which entities are understood as standing in the teleological and 
social relations that define the basic level of Dasein’s intentionality. 
Heidegger himself expresses the point by appeal to the concept of a 
horizon: 


The existential-temporal condition for the possibility of world lies in 
the fact that temporality ... has something like a horizon ... The hori- 
zon of temporality as a whole determines that whereupon [woraufhin|] 
factically existing entities are essentially disclosed ... On the basis of 
the horizonal constitution of the ecstatical unity of temporality there 
belongs to the entity which is in each case its own ‘there’, something 
like a world that has been disclosed. (SZ: 365) 


It is in this sense, I contend, that “time is the primary horizon of the 
transcendental science of ontology” (Ga24: 460). 
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Let us pause and take stock. This section has had four goals. First, I 
highlighted a puzzle, Question, that flows directly from the account of 
Heideggerian intentionality defined by claims such as Context, A Priori 
and Ontological Knowledge. The challenge posed by Question is simple - 
in virtue of what does Dasein possess a familiarity with the relations 
that define worldhood? Second, I introduced the idea of familiarity 
with a prototype; I argued that intentionality based on such prototypes 
was plausibly conceptual and at least potentially nonpropositional. 
Third, I suggested that Heidegger’s answer to Question was this: we pos- 
sess familiarity with an “original view [Ansichi] (form or image [Bild]) 
that is not explicitly grasped and yet which functions precisely as a 
prototypical form [Vor-bild] for all manifest entities” (Gag: 158/55). Of 
course, in line with Ontological Difference, this prototype cannot be an 
entity. Finally, therefore, I claimed that the role of time in Heidegger’s 
work is precisely to cash this basic non-ontic, i.e. ontological, proto- 
type familiarity: in Heideggerian terms, time is the horizon for the 
understanding of being and the basis for disclosure (SZ: 365). The 
task now is to examine the way in which Heidegger elaborates this pro- 
posal both in his confrontation with the canon and in his own work. 


3.5. The bvariable and Heidegger’s repetition of Kant 


I want to begin not with SZ itself, but with a simpler case in which 
Heidegger’s basic assumptions and tactics are particularly clear: his 
work on Kant. Between 1927 and 1936, Heidegger devoted almost a 
thousand pages of close textual commentary to Kant’s work, focusing 
overwhelmingly on the Transcendental Aesthetic and Analytic from 
the first Criteque. Heidegger’s view of Kant has a number of immedi- 
ately striking features that are of particular interest given the line of 
argument just sketched. First, he believes that Kant alone has come 
close to grasping the issues surrounding time: “Kant is the first and 
only person who has gone any stretch of the way towards investigating 
the dimension of temporality” (SZ: 23). Second, he believes that Kant 
achieved this insight in the text known as the Schematism (Ga21: 357- 
8), and that this insight was intimately connected to Kant’s account of 
the imagination [Linbildungskraft]. Of course, Heidegger also believed 
that Kant ultimately “shrank back” from these achievements in redraft- 
ing the B Edition of the Critique (Gag: 160-1). I indicate below why he 
thought this. But what I want to focus on here is Heidegger’s account 
of the unique insights which Kant supposedly did reach, even if only 
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briefly. It is Heidegger’s attempt to articulate these insights that drives 
Gag’s characteristic fusion of Kantian and Heideggerian terminology: 
for example, he equates Kant’s “object in general” with the “horizon of 
objectivity in general” [Horizont der Gegenstandlichkeit tiberhaupt] (Gag: 
119), and he states that it is through this horizon that ontological 
knowledge becomes accessible (Gag: 123). But what makes these 
issues particularly important in the current context is that the sup- 
posed insights which Heidegger detects bear little relation to Kant’s 
own programme; indeed, as we will see, there are pervasive structural 
differences between the two.*° The reason for this, I will now argue, 
is that what one sees in texts like Gag is Heidegger’s insertion of a 
prototype account of intentionality into the Critical framework. One 
can thus see how such an account works, and how it might relate to 
Heidegger’s other concepts and assumptions. One caveat before pro- 
ceeding. Heidegger’s reading of Kant is enormously complex both 
exegetically and conceptually: I have provided a detailed analysis of 
it elsewhere, but here I will focus only on those issues relevant to my 
larger argument.*’ 

As Heidegger reads him, Kant’s aim is to provide an account of the 
transcendental conditions on intentionality for one of the key regions 
of being, namely the present-at-hand (Gag5: 63-4).** In line with his 
own work, and particularly the claims I labelled A Priortand Ontological 
Knowledge, Heidegger assumes that intending an entity as present-at- 
hand requires a prior familiarity with, or disclosure of, “present-at- 
handness”: 


The discovery, the perceivability of the present-at-hand, presupposes 
the disclosedness of present-at-handness. (Gaz24: 101) 


In line with his own acceptance of Ontological Difference, Heidegger 
takes Kant to have recognised, albeit very inchoately, that such famil- 
larity cannot consist in a familiarity with any entity — hence the ref- 
erence to “disclosedness” in the remark just cited. Bringing these 
strands together, Heidegger summarises Kant’s fundamental move as 
follows: 


86 I discuss Kant’s own views on the imagination, in particular in relation to the early 
modern treatment of that faculty, in Golob (in press). 

87 For this more detailed treatment see Golob 2013. 

88 For simplicity’s sake, pace the discussion in Chapter 1, I will simply identify the present- 
at-hand here with the Kantian categories: in particular, present-at-hand entities are 
substances standing in causal relations (Ga25: 63-4). 
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What makes comportment towards entities, ontic cognition, possible 
is the preliminary understanding of the constitution of being, onto- 
logical cognition [das vorgdngige Verstehen der Seinsverfassung, die ontolo- 
gische Erkenntnis|. (Gag: 11) 


In line with Context, the purpose of this ontological knowledge is to 
provide us with a familiarity with those relations — for example causal 
relations or relations of diachronic identity — in terms of which we then 
make sense of entities as present-at-hand. As noted in §3.1, Heidegger 
uses “form” within SZ as a functional term for the underlying cap- 
acity that makes it possible to locate entities within relational con- 
texts, i.e. the capacity through which entities are made manifest (SZ: 
31). Unsurprisingly, he does exactly the same in his work on Kant: as 
Heidegger puts it, such forms are the “wherein” or “in terms of which” 
of any “possible ordering or disordering” (Gag5: 122).°9 The result is 
that form is functionally equivalent on his account to ontological famil- 
iarity, and in his work on Kant Heidegger switches between the two 
(for example Gag: 51). Heidegger’s project in Gag can thus equally be 
expressed as follows: his aim is to identify the form of present-at-hand 
intentionality. For reasons that will become clear, it is worth marking 
the notion of form in play here: 


(Def) Formi = A capacity C possessed by an agent A is the form' for 
a relation Rif and only if C enables A to intend the manifold as 
ordered by R.°° 


So, for example, the form’ for the present-at-hand is that capacity in 
virtue of which Dasein is able to intend entities as standing in dia- 
chronic relations of endurance or in causal relations. Again, this mir- 
rors, at the level of the present-at-hand, Heidegger’s own commitment 
to Context whereby Dasein’s intentionality is analysed in terms of its 
ability to locate entities within the social and teleological relations 
which define the world. The question on which Gag then focuses is 
this: how does Kant analyse the form’ for presence-at-hand? This is, of 
course, simply the problem I dubbed Question in §3.3 reframed for the 
narrower case of the present-at-hand. 


89 For example, the “pure form of space” is that which is not derived from sensation but 
which allows the manifold to be represented as standing in spatial relations (Gag5;: 
127-8). 

go Note that this definition is entirely neutral on the metaphysical question of whether 
those entities stand in such R relations independently of Dasein or not; I treat 
Heidegger’s stance on idealism, including his view of Kant, in §4.2 
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Heidegger believes that the Schematism is Kant’s greatest achieve- 
ment because it provides an answer to this question. But, as noted, 
Heidegger also held that Kant “shrank back” from those insights, and 
I want to deal quickly with this negative claim first. Heidegger’s basic 
complaint is that Kant increasingly confused form’ with a very differ- 
ent notion of form, that found in “formal logic” [formale Logik] (Gag: 
252), namely: 


(Def) Formg = xis formal? if and only if xis defined in abstraction from 
all intentional content. 


Form? dominates Kant’s account of what he calls “pure, general logic”: 
this establishes the various forms of judgement and thus defines the 
“universal grammar” of the understanding (Log: 12-13). For Kant 
such logic “abstracts ... from all content of cognition ... and consid- 
ers only the logical form in the relation of cognitions to one another” 
(KrV: A55/B79). Its laws are thus “without all content and merely for- 
mal” [blof formalen] (KrV: A152/B1091). Now, the significance of form? 
within the Critical system is enormous. For example, one of the key dif- 
ferences between Kant and Frege hangs on it. Unlike in Kant, Fregean 
quantifiers, say, are simply second order concepts; any logic which 
includes the quantifiers cannot therefore abstract from all intentional 
content. As a result, Frege himself is insistent that logic “is not at all 
formal”.9' For Kant, in contrast, the forms of judgement — ‘some’, ‘all’, 
‘is’ — are not themselves pieces of intentional content, second-order or 
otherwise; this follows from Kant’s twin assumptions that they can be 
defined in abstraction from space and time, and that content must be 
intuitive, ie. spatio-temporal (KrV: A239/B298; A51/B75).°* To take 
another case, it is because pure, general logic is formal’ that “nobody 
can dare to judge of objects and to assert anything about them merely 
with logic” (KrV: A6o/B85): the formality? of logic thus undercuts the 
basic premise of systems such as Wolff’s, namely that logic and ontol- 
ogy are inseparable. I treat Heidegger’s stance on form? in detail else- 
where, but here I want simply to set it and Kant’s supposed “shrinking 
back” to one side and focus on the insights which Heidegger takes 
him, however briefly, to have achieved. At the heart of those insights is 
a particular account of the link between the form! for the categories, 
for the present-at-hand and the imagination; it is to this I now turn. 


gi Frege 1906: 428. MacFarlane 2002 provides an influential treatment of these issues. 
g2 It is the second assumption, of course, that Frege denies. 
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The issues are best introduced via Heidegger’s work on Kant and 
the Greeks. As will become clear in the discussion of Plato, Heidegger’s 
considered position is not that Kant was the first to discern something 
like the arguments of the Schematism, but rather that he was the first 
to fully grasp them: it is because of this continuity that “Kant’s basic 
ontological orientation remains that of the Greeks” (SZ: 26). Heidegger 
characterises this basic orientation supposedly shared between Kant 
and “the Greeks” in terms of a distinctive understanding of “form”. 


The potter forms a vase out of clay. All forming [Bilden] ... occurs by 
using an image [Bild], in the sense of a prototype [Vor-bild], as a guiding 
thread and standard. The object is produced by looking to the antici- 
pated look [Aussehen] of what is to be produced through the shaping or 
forming. It is this anticipated look of the object, sighted beforehand, 
that the Greeks mean ontologically by eidos, idea. The shaped product, 
which is shaped in conformity with the model, is, as such, the exact like- 
ness of the model. (Ga24: 150) 


The concept of form under discussion here is form’: the potter is 
able to mould, or in Kantian terms “synthesise”, matter into a certain 
order only because of his prior familiarity with an “anticipated look” 
or “image”.93 This is because that “image” serves as the “guide and 
standard” for the synthetic process; in short, this image acts as the 
“prototype” [Vor-bild] after the pattern of which the manifold is com- 
bined. The properties of this prototype are thus transferred on to the 
“shaped product”: the result is that the latter is the “exact likeness” of 
the former (Gag4: 215). In short, Heidegger is claiming that Kant and 
“the Greeks” analysed form’ by appeal to the notion of a prototype. 
As Heidegger sees it, this move is absolutely central to the Critical 
project: for example, he holds that KrV’s talk of “appearances” is moti- 
vated by the assumption that for an entity to be intended just is for 
that entity to come “into the presence of an image” (Ga31: 71). More 
precisely, Heidegger takes Kant, at his best, to have accepted the fol- 
lowing claim: I can represent an object as standing in certain relations 


93 As I will discuss in $4.2, Heidegger reads Kant as a realist; he thus takes Kant’s talk 
of “synthesis” to concern the capacities which are necessary for intending entities as 
standing in given relations, relations which those entities possess independent of us. 
In this regard, Heidegger effectively aligns Kantian synthesis with his own under- 
standing of “constitution”: 


‘Constituting’ does not mean producing in the sense of making and fabricating; 
it means letting the entity be seen in its objectivity. (Gago: 97) 
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if and only if I possess a prior “image” or “look” in which I see those 
same relations exemplified and which thus serves as a “prototype” on 
to which I can “project” that object (Gag1: 274; Gag: 154). This, of 
course, is an elaboration of the claim I attributed to Heidegger him- 
self, namely Prototype. Heidegger refers to such images as “the horizon” 
(Gag: go). Heidegger’s equation of Kant’s “object in general” with the 
“horizon of objectivity in general” (Gag: 119) thus serves a very par- 
ticular purpose: it explains our ability to intend entities as “objects”, 
as “present-at-hand” in terms of an “image” that somehow exemplifies 
the qualities possessed by the present-at-hand. Bringing these points 
together, Heidegger takes Kant to endorse this claim: 


(Def) Horizon = An agent A possesses the form! for a relation Rif and 
only if A is familiar with an “image” J where J “portrays” [darstellt] 
R, and where J can thus serve as the “prototype” for ordering the 
manifold in terms of R (Ga21: 360, 274-5). 


It is this emphasis on “images” which explains, in large part, the cen- 
trality which Heidegger allots to the imagination: 


It is no accident that Kant, for whom the concepts of form [Form] and 
matter, morphe and hule, play a fundamental epistemological role, con- 
jointly assigns to imagination a distinctive function in explaining the 
objectivity of knowledge. The ezdos as the look, anticipated in imagin- 
ation, of what is to be formed gives the thing with regard to what this 
thing already was and is before all actualisation. (Ga24: 150-1) 


What Heidegger is doing here is to radicalise the traditional definition, 
found in Wolff or Baumgarten and still visible in Kant, of imagination 
as the ability to generate images in the absence of an entity by reading 
“absence” in ontological, rather than merely ontic, terms; the “pure 
imagination” is thus the capacity to produce images whose content is 
not only not dependent on entities, but which first make our intending 
of those entities possible by granting the agent a familiarity with the 
relations in terms of which the entities are understood (Gag: 128-9, 
131; compare, for example, Anthr: 167). “Pure form” [reine Form] is 
thus explained via the interconnection of Vorbild, Bild, Kinbildungskraft 
and bilden (Gags: 414-15). The reason that Heidegger is so opposed 


94 The other motivation for Heidegger’s emphasis on the imagination is that by identi- 
fying it as the root of the other faculties, the various capacities which make possible 
experience are no longer distinct, as in KrV itself, but equiprimordial as in SZ (Gag: 
37-8). 
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to Kant’s appeals to form? should now also be clear: anything which 
is form? must be defined in abstraction from all intentional content 
including any “image” (Gag: 160-1). Nothing which is formal? can 
thus serve as a prototype in the relevant sense; it is for this reason that 
Heidegger regards the B Edition’s supposed focus on “formal logic” 
as so pernicious. By sticking to the A Edition, however, Heidegger 
believes that one can still see, comparatively uncontaminated, the 
true core of the Critical system: an account on which the capacity for 
intentionality is dependent on the “look of the horizon of objectivity 
formed by the imagination before the experience of entities” (Gag: 
131). In short, for Heidegger the Copernican revolution is defined by 
an acceptance of Prototype, of the package of theses like A Priori and 
Ontological Knowledge that underpin it and of those claims like Horizon 
which elaborate it (Gag: 123). 

However, the views which Heidegger attributes to Kant leaves him 
facing an obvious difficulty: in what sense can an image “portray” a rela- 
tion (Ga21: 360)? Given Heidegger’s understanding of the Copernican 
revolution as implying a recognition of Ontological Difference (Gag: 
11-13), the image in question cannot be an image of any present-at- 
hand entity, like the potter’s vase, or else the regress discussed in §3.2 
and §9.4 will arise — how did we intend that entity? The image must 
therefore be “ontological”: it must somehow exemplify the properties 
possessed by the present-at-hand without itself being a present-at-hand 
entity (Gag: 102-3). As Heidegger summarises: 


Images and schema are intuitables [Anschauliches] that can be produced 
in such a way that, as intuitable, they portray something they are them- 
selves not. (Ga21: 360) 


The reason, Heidegger explains, why these strange ontological struc- 
tures nevertheless remain images is that, like the potter’s mental pic- 
ture of the vase, they are “intuitable”; i.e. they both contain temporal 
content (Gag: go; Gazi: 370). We have thus now arrived at a position 
which, whilst obviously confined to the present-at-hand, exactly parallels 
that attributed to Heidegger in §3.4: as Heidegger reads it, the KrV’s 
key claim is that time is nothing less than the ontological prototype for 
the present-at-hand, the “pure image of ... objectivity” (Gag: 104). 
What might this possibly mean? To answer that, one needs to look 
at the account Heidegger gives of the process of “Versinnlichung” or 
“making-sensible” whereby a prototypical image is provided for the 
categories (Gag: 92). I will take the example of the “pure image [Bild] 
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of substance” (Gag: 107). As Heidegger sees it, Kant explains the 
source of this image in two steps. First, Kant supposedly analyses the 
“pure form of time” in a way which give explanatory priority to the 
present, to the “now”: thus the past, for example, is defined as “no 
longer now” and the future as “not yet now” (Gag: 175). This view of 
time is discussed in SZ (SZ: 422-4), and Heidegger also attributes it to 
Aristotle (Gaz4: 362). Second, Kant then claims that the experience 
of the “pure succession” of such time, of the seconds slipping away, 
constitutes the prototypical image which makes possible the experi- 
ence of objects as “substances”, i.e. as enduring through change (KrV: 
A144/B183). Heidegger takes his exegetical cue from this puzzling 
remark: 


All appearances are in time, in which, as substratum (as permanent 
form of inner intuition), simultaneity as well as succession can alone be 
represented. Time, therefore, in which all change of appearances is to 
be thought, remains and does not change. (KrV: B224—5) 


As Guyer notes, the striking feature of this passage is that “perman- 
ence is introduced ... not as a property or determination of any 
objects in time but of time itself”.9 This is crucial. Heidegger takes 
Kant to be saying the following: to be familiar with the pure image 
of time, i.e. with the “pure succession of the sequence of nows”, just 
as to be familiar with the property of substantiality. The reasoning is 
as follows. On the one hand, every part of that pure image is itself 
a “now”; thus, to be familiar with that image is to be familiar with 
permanence. There are two thoughts here. One is that pure time, 
i.e. the pure passing of seconds considered in abstraction from any 
objects, would be entirely undifferentiated, with each moment iden- 
tical to the last; it would thus be phenomenologically unchanging. 
The other is that, given the explanatory priority Kant supposedly 
allots to the present, there is a good sense in which past and future 
are also nows: “no longer nows” and “not yet nows” (SZ: 422-4). 
Again, this yields a sense in which such time does not change: every 
moment is a “now”. Both these thoughts lead Heidegger to conclude 
on Kant’s behalf that: 


Time, as a pure sequence of nows, is always now. In every now it is now. 
Time thus shows its own permanence. As such, time is “non-transitory 
and abiding”, it does not itself pass. (Gag: 107)9° 


95 Guyer 1987: 217. 96 The text cited is KrV: A144/B183. 
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Heidegger attributes the very same view to Aristotle: there “[t]he ever 
different nows are ... always exactly the same, namely now” (Ga24: 
350). On the other hand, however, there is a straightforward sense in 
which to represent pure time is to represent constant change: each 
second constantly gives way to another. 


Time ... is a sequence of nows precisely because in every flowing now it 
is a now, even another now. (Gag: 107)97 


Combining these points, the pure image of time offers both “the 
look of what endures ... and the pure image of change” (Gag: 107). 
But if the pure form of time offers an image of both endurance and 
change, it follows, Heidegger’s Kant concludes, that substance, defined 
simply as that which endures throughout change, can itself procure “a 
pure image [Bild] a priori in time” (Gag: 107). 

This attempt to secure an identification of time with the prototyp- 
ical ontological image of the present-at-hand dominates Heidegger’s 
understanding of Kant. The Schematism, for example, is important 
because it is here that the relevant arguments are supposedly set out: 


The pure making-sensible occurs as a “Schematism’. The pure power of 
imagination gives schema-forming in advance the look (‘image’) of the 
horizon of transcendence. (Gag: 91) 


The result is that “time is the schema of substance” (Gazi: 352). In 
short, Heidegger’s Kant allots time a unique double role. As in ortho- 
dox Kantianism, it enables the representation of basic temporal rela- 
tions such as succession. However, it is also the pure image of the 
categories which serves as the horizon on to which entities may be 
“projected” as substances, causes, etc. Time thus plays both the role 
allotted to it by mainstream Kantians and that traditionally reserved 
for the understanding; as Heidegger puts it, “time is the schema-image 
and not just the form of intuition” (Gag: 104).°° If we now return to 
the restricted version of Question faced by Heidegger’s Kant, we finally 
have an answer. The question, recall was this: in virtue of what is pres- 
ence-at-hand disclosed to me such that I can project entities on to it? 
Equivalently, what is the source of my ontological knowledge of the 


97 Similarly SZ: 423. 

98 In line with his accusations of “shrinking back” Heidegger often criticises Kant for 
failing to preserve this unity of the understanding, the I think, and intuition (e.g. SZ: 
24): again the problem, from Heidegger’s point of view, is Kant’s mistaken tendency 
to treat the ‘I think’ as formal’. 
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present-at-hand? Answer: I can make sense of an entity as present- 
at-hand thanks to a prior familiarity with an ontological prototype, 
namely time, on to which I project that entity (Gag: 31-2). 

I want to pause to take stock. Heidegger provides a unique reading 
of Kant. This reading is dominated by the attribution to Kant of three 
distinctive claims. The first is the thesis that to intend entities as stand- 
ing in certain relations, I must possess a prior familiarity with a proto- 
typical image that exemplifies those relations. The second is the thesis 
that this prototype must be ontological, i.e. that it cannot be an image 
of an entity. The third is the thesis that the relevant prototype is time. 
Clearly the bare fact that Heidegger attributed various views to Kant 
does not alone suffice to imply anything about Heidegger’s own work. 
But, when one looks at the broader picture, there are good reasons 
to think that this analysis gives us a crucial insight into Heidegger’s 
own commitments. On the one hand, the three claims just listed 
mirror at the level of the present-at-hand the model I attributed to 
Heidegger in §3.2 and §3.4. On the other, it is important to stress 
just how remote Heidegger’s reading is from Kant’s own thinking: 
for Kant, one of Hume’s achievements is precisely to have shown that 
the pure concepts “can never be reduced to any image whatsoever” 
(KrV: A142/B181).99 Indeed, the entire apparatus of prototypes and 
images stems solely from Heidegger’s own philosophical assumptions, 
and it is exactly that fact which makes it so useful for shedding light 
on those assumptions.'°? Of course, Iam no? claiming that Heidegger 
simply accepts the very same position he attributes to Kant. My view 
is rather that Heidegger shared an underlying commitment to the 
basic prototype approach whilst rejecting many of the specific ways 
in which he thought Kant had construed it: Heidegger clearly rejects 
both Kant’s overwhelming focus on the present-at-hand and Kant’s 
supposed reliance on the faculty imagination to articulate Prototype 
(“Einbildungskraft” does not even appear in SZ). Similarly Kant is sup- 
posedly over-influenced by the links between the prototype approach 
and the idea of production, a factor which allegedly entrenches this 
bias towards the present-at-hand (Gaz4: 152, 166). So what we should 


99 Heidegger is aware of this text: he claims that Kant’s point is simply that the categor- 
ies must be represented by a pure, or ontological, as opposed to empirical, or ontic, 
image (Gag: 102). 

100 Kant himself certainly does recognise a central role for the imagination in explain- 
ing intentionality. But it is nothing like that which Heidegger claims: for details on 
the differences, differences grounded in the status of formal*, see Golob 2013. 
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expect to find in Heidegger is an attempt to avoid these limitations by 
(i) identifying a broader set of prototypes which are (ii) to be articu- 
lated by appeal to concepts such as horizon or schema without these 
in turn being cashed by reference to the imagination, a faculty whose 
centrality in Kant stems in large part from his concern with Hume. 
Indeed, as I will show in discussing his treatment of Plato, Heidegger 
effectively retains the visual metaphors characteristic of his treatment 
of Kant (Bild, Anblick, etc.) but embeds these with a discourse based on 
the concepts of light and openness, rather than that of imagination. 
In sum, my positive claim is that the basic structure of the prototype 
approach, and its attendant conceptions of a prioricity, etc., which 
Heidegger effectively imposes on KrV bears a deep and systematic 
similarity to Heidegger’s own views, and to the way in which Heidegger 
himself employs concepts like disclosure, ontological knowledge, hori- 
zon, the transcendental and so on. It is now time to add another piece 
of the picture, by turning to Heidegger’s work on Plato. 


3.6. The bvariable and Heidegger’s repetition of Plato 


My aim in this section is to argue for a view radically opposed to the 
traditional story regarding Heidegger and Plato.’ In particular, [hold 
that there is a significant sense in which Heidegger himself embraces 
Plato’s doctrine of ideas as Heidegger understands it, and that he does 
so because of its similarity to Prototype. From the perspective of stand- 
ard accounts of Heidegger’s Plato, this thesis must seem little short 
of insane: after all, Heidegger is famously scathing about the way in 
which Plato’s appeal to “the idea (paradeigma)” transformed Western 
thought, dragging it away from its initial insights (Ga4o: 197/144). 
I will argue, however, that Heidegger’s position is deeply conflicted: 
indeed, his stance on the ideas parallels his stance on concepts such 
as logos which are both employed within his own system and yet whose 
past usage he heavily criticises (Gago: 128-32/91-4). First, I will high- 
light the central role of the claims such as Prototype and A Priori within 
Heidegger’s reading of Plato. Second, I show how Heidegger attempts, 
at times almost inchoately, to separate out those basic claims from the 
particular and problematic spin which Plato supposedly puts on them; 


101 For asummary of what one might call “the standard view” see Rosen 2005: 184-5: 
on the standard reading, Plato, and especially the doctrine of ideas, is taken as illus- 
trating exactly the kind of present-dominated metaphysics that Heidegger seeks to 
combat. 
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itis only those contingent features of Plato’s account, I contend, which 
Heidegger ultimately opposes. 

In the current context, Heidegger’s work on Plato is most natur- 
ally approached via its links to Kant. As noted in §3.5, for Heidegger 
Kant “has the same understanding of being as Greek philosophy” 
(Gag1: 71). Specifically, Heidegger claims that Kant’s understanding 
of “form”, which §3.5 explicated in terms of Prototype, is shared by both 
Plato and Aristotle (Ga31: 69-73; similarly Gaz4: 150). The key locus 
for these supposed communalities is Plato’s doctrine of ideas (Ga8: 
83). However, exactly as he accuses Kant of muddying his own insights 
in the B Edition, Heidegger’s view is that Plato’s work on the ideas 
actually contains a motley mix of different theses; some true, others 
not, and each obscuring a clear assessment of the next. Heidegger’s 
aim, I will argue, is thus to separate out claims such as Prototype, with 
which he agrees, from the various errors which Plato supposedly made 
in developing those claims. This reading runs, as I noted, directly con- 
trary to the standard one, and at first glance it may seem simply unten- 
able. After all, Heidegger complains that with Plato: 


That which primordially holds sway, phusis, now degenerates into a 
prototype [Vorbild] to be copied and imitated. (Ga4o: 67/48) 


The problem I face is that this remark seems bluntly hostile to any 
appeal to prototypes; rather than aligning himself with a prototype 
model of intentionality, Heidegger is blaming it for the decline of 
Western thought! Worse, this is not an isolated case. Elsewhere, 
for example, Heidegger notes that Plato analysed being as idea or 
“Vorbild”: he then proceeds to accuse Plato of having thus set the 
stage for an unacceptable identification of being with value (Ga4o: 
207/151). The challenge I face is to paint a more nuanced picture, 
by separating the prototype approach to intentionality per se from 
Heidegger’s criticisms of the particular uses to which Plato sup- 
posedly put it. In other words, I endorse this claim: 


(Def) Separation = It is vital to separate the prototype approach to 
intentionality, as defined by Prototype and supporting claims such 
as Context, A Priori and Ontological Knowledge, from the particular 
uses which Plato make of prototypes: Heidegger’s attitude towards 
Plato is conflicted because Heidegger seeks to defend the former, 
whilst criticising the latter. 


I want to begin by establishing some of the basic links that exist 
between Heidegger’s treatment of Plato and his work on Kant. Within 
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Heidegger’s Kant, the prototype approach was articulated via the 
mutual interdefinition of Vorbild, Bild, Kinbildungskraft and bilden 
(Ga25: 414-15). Heidegger begins by locating Platonic ideas within the 
same terminological network: ideas are thus a “formative self-exempli- 
fying” [einem bildenden Sich-vorbilden] (Ga34: 104). As in Heidegger’s 
Kant, the underlying assumption is that the “forming” or ordering 
of experience is made possible through an antecedently given proto- 
type which provides a “measure”, or normative standard, in terms of 
which entities can be ordered: the ideas as prototype is thus “standard- 
setting” (Ga4o: 207/151). Heidegger argues that this model underlies 
all Platonic notions of “forming” or “ordering”. So, for example, the 
Bildung of an individual is analysed in these terms: 


This ‘forming’ of someone ‘forms’ (or impresses a character on) some- 
one by antecedently taking measure in terms of some paradigmatic 
image, which for that reason is called the ‘prior prototype’ [‘Vor-bild’]. 
Thus ‘formation’ [‘Bzldung’] means both impressing a character on 
someone and guiding someone by an image. (Gag: 217/123)!” 


Exactly as in Heidegger’s Kant, an appeal to the prototypes, labelled 
“images”, is here expressed via visual metaphors. Thus Heidegger on 
the way in which we “see” the ideas: 


But what kind of a looking [Blicken] is that? No mere looking at in some- 
thing like the way we gape at something present-at-hand ... rather itis a 
seeing in the sense of an envisioning [L7-blickens]. That is to say: to form 
[bilden] for the very first time what is envisioned (the look [Anblick]) 
through looking and in looking — to form in advance prototypically [vor- 
bilden|. This prior prototypical envisioning [vor-bildende Erblicken] of 
being, of essence, already binds itself to what is projected in such a pro- 
jection. (Ga34: 71, original emphasis)'°s 


The claim here is that entities are “formed”, i.e. intended as standing in 
various relations (recall form' from §3.5), in virtue of a prior capacity 
to project those entities on to the relevant prototypes: thus Heidegger’s 
play on the prefix “vor-”. This is, recall, exactly the thesis advanced by 


102 Hedley describes Bildung as a “very unHeideggerian concept” (Hedley 2008: 269). 
I agree that Heidegger would completely reject the usual theories and problemat- 
ics associated with the term. But there is another sense in which the term is deeply 
Heideggerian in so far as it is part of the chain that runs through Vor-bild, bilden, 
Bild, Einbildungskraft and ultimately to the visual and light metaphors which I dis- 
cuss below, 

103, The round-bracketed material is present in Heidegger’s text; the square brackets 
give the German terms used. 
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Heidegger’s Kant. Furthermore, exactly as in Heidegger’s Kant, these 
structures mirror Heidegger’s own theory. Thus, Heidegger expli- 
citly identifies the familiarity with these prototypes with ontological 
knowledge: 


In the idea we catch sight of what each being is and how it is: in short, the 
being of entities. (Ga34: 52) 


It is in virtue of this ontological familiarity, exactly as in Heidegger’s 
own commitment to Ontological Knowledge, that we are able to intend 
or discover or unconceal entities: 


The ideas are the most unconcealed, the essentially unconcealed, the 
primordially unconcealed, because the unconcealedness of entities 
originates in them. (Ga34: 66) 


In short, the ideas explain the 6 variable, and by extension the ‘as’, 
within the ‘aas J’ structure: 


The seeing of the idea, i.e. the understanding of what-being and how- 
being, in short of being, first allows entities to be recognised as the 
entities they are. (Ga34: 52, original emphasis) 


Heidegger fleshes out these links by stressing the connections between 
the doctrine of ideas and the normativity which is a necessary condi- 
tion for conceptual intentionality. 


To understand being means to project in advance [voraus entwerfen] the 
essential lawfulness and essential construction of entities. Becoming 
free for entities, seeing them in the light, means to enact the projection 
of being so that a look [Anblick], (image [Bzld]) of the entity is projected 
and held up in advance, so that in viewing this look [2m Blick auf diesen 
Anblick] one can relate to entities as such. (Ga3 4: 61)'*! 


Here Heidegger, as in his work on Kant, appeals to visual metaphors 
to articulate the need for a prior familiarity with a prototype, “held 
up in advance”, which can serve, in line with Horizon, as the exem- 
plar in terms of which entities are understood. Thus “to have a view 
[Ansicht] means: to know something as something and to see this one 
thing assuch and such” (Ga34: 270). His contention in Ga34: 61 is that 
such prototypes have a normative effect: in so far as an entity is dis- 
covered by projection on to, say, the ready-to-hand it is located within 


104 The round-bracketed material is present in Heidegger’s text; the square brackets 
4 Pp 8s q 
give the German terms used. 
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a teleological framework whereby it can be assessed as appropriate or 
inappropriate for particular tasks — in this sense every piece of equip- 
ment is “subject to some implicit or explicit prescription [Vorschrift] 
with respect to its possible use” (Ga29/30: 333).'°5 In addition to these 
visual metaphors, Heidegger often expresses the same points using the 
analogy with light found in SZ (for example, SZ: 133). For example: 


Every idea, the visible form of something, provides a look at what an 
entity is in each case ... The essence of every idea certainly consists in 
making possible and enabling the shining [Scheinen] that allows a view 
of the visible form [eine Sicht des Aussehens]. (Gag: 227-8/133)'°° 


Compare this to Heidegger’s presentation of his own views: 


The basic condition for the knowledge of entities as well as for the 
understanding of being is: standing in an illuminating light. Or to 
express it without an image: something upon which, in understanding, 
we have projected that which is to be understood. Understanding must 
itself somehow see [sehen], as unveiled, that upon which it projects ... 
The understanding of being already moves in a horizon that is every- 
where illuminated, giving luminous brightness. (Ga24: 402) 


Or consider this remark which links the lighting metaphor to Heidegger’s 
concept of the clearing, the space within which entities are manifest: 


‘[BJeing’ means nothing other than the proffering of the lighted clear- 
ing [lichtenden Einradumung] that furnishes a domain for the appearance 
of entities in some configuration. (Galo: 131) 


In my terms, this is astatement of the link between Contextand Prototype: 
a familiarity with being creates the context, the clearing, within which 


105 Wrathall links the use of visual terminology to Heidegger’s hermeneutic epistemol- 
ogy; for example, the claim that we always see an entity from a certain perspective, 
and that we need to ensure that the perspective we take up lets that entity show itself 
clearly (Wrathall 2011: 87-8). I agree with this: I discuss Heidegger’s broader epis- 
temological picture in $4.3. But I do not think that this is all the visual terminology 
is designed to indicate. One way to see that is that these kind of broad hermen- 
eutic considerations are perfectly compatible with the belief that all intentional- 
ity is propositional: on such an account, for example, we would need to approach 
an entity correctly by ensuring that we are not committed to merely traditional or 
unwarranted propositional assumptions. Rather, the real import of the visual meta- 
phors lies with their links to Prototype. 

106 As Gonzalez discusses, this equating of the ideas with the light forces Heidegger toa 
strange and convoluted reading of the cave analogy: compare, for example, the nat- 
ural reading on which the ideas are the objects outside the cave that are illuminated 
by the light (Gonzalez 2009: 120-1). 
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entities are manifest. Thus decades later, Heidegger summarises the 
links between himself and Plato by noting that both “sought to grasp 
the relation of presencing to what presences in the metaphor of light” 
(Gai 4: 55). Exactly as I predicted at the end of §3.5, Heidegger himself 
is thus able to abandon the Kantian faculty of imagination by instead 
embedding the visual imagery which articulates Prototype within a set 
of Platonic metaphors revolving around ideas of light and openness. 

Bringing these points together, I take the cumulative weight of 
these texts to provide evidence for two claims. First, that Heidegger 
understands Platonic ideas as part of a theory of intentionality very 
close to that which he attributed to Kant. Second, that this theory 
possesses striking structural similarities to Heidegger’s own theory of 
intentionality as introduced in the first half of this chapter, with its 
emphasis on the ‘aas b’ formula, Ontological Knowledge, Prototype and 
so on. The result is that I believe we can, with appropriate caution, see 
Heidegger’s treatments of Plato in the 1920s and 1930s as a device in 
which Heidegger was working out and developing the framework which 
defines his own position: by extension, we should take views articu- 
lated there as indicative with respect to Heidegger’s own theory.'°” 

If this is right, however, I clearly need to explain why Heidegger 
so frequently criticised Plato, and the doctrine of ideas in particu- 
lar: I need to substantiate Separation. To do this, I will now examine 
Heidegger’s main objections to Plato: I argue in each case that those 
objections do not concern the prototype approach to intentionality 
per se, but merely Plato’s particular spin on it. 

First, Heidegger frequently accuses Plato of confusing the ontic and 
the ontological or, equivalently, of failing to recognise the distinction 
between being and entities (for example Gaig: 287). My response to 
this is simple. The remarks from Heidegger himself just cited show that 
there is no necessary connection between ideas and a bias to the ontic: 
thus he is happy to speak repeatedly of ideas as disclosing being (for 
example Gag34: 52, 66). As Gonzalez observes, Heidegger’s criticism of 
Plato on this score thus stands in direct tension with his own practice.'°* 


107 In line with the scope of this study, I make no claim about the period after the mid 
19308. 

108 Gonzalez 2009: 120. Gonzalez points out that the tendency to elide Platonic proto- 
types with the merely ontic gets stronger in Heidegger’s later texts: one reason for 
this, I suspect, is a general move away from the prototype approach by Heidegger 
himself over the course of the 1930s. I return to this in Chapters 5 and 6, and in the 
Conclusion to this book. 
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How can we explain this contradiction? The answer is simple: to expli- 
cate the sense in which prototypes are ontological rather than ontic, 
Heidegger assumes that one needs to appeal to time. This is why Kant 
is so significant for him: Kant “alone has creatively transformed Plato’s 
doctrine of ideas” (Ga8: 83) because Kant is “the first and only per- 
son” who recognised that time could act as a non-ontic prototype (SZ: 
23). In summary, Heidegger’s objection here is clearly to the supposed 
shortcomings of Plato’s development of the prototype theory, rather 
than to that theory itself. Second, Heidegger accuses Plato of allowing 
the notion of a prototype to reduce the status of those entities under- 
stood in terms of it to that of a mere illusion: “since the copy never 
equals its prototype, what appears is mere appearance, actually an illu- 
sion, a deficiency” (Ga4o: 193/141, original emphasis). As with the first 
complaint, however, this accusation is in tension with other remarks 
made by Heidegger. For example, Kant as Heidegger understands him 
employs a prototype model of intentionality, yet Heidegger is insis- 
tent that Kantian appearances are not in any sense illusory, and only 
“mere” when considered in relation to the unattainable and ontolog- 
ically irrelevant model of the deus faber (Ga25: 99).'°? More generally, 
the only sense in which the prototype model need imply that entities 
are “appearances” is that which Heidegger himself notes when compar- 
ing Plato and Kant: an entity is an appearance in so far as it is able to 
show itself through coming “into the presence of an image” (Ga31: 71). 
Again, one can see that charge levelled at Plato does not concern the 
prototype approach per se, but at most some contingent spin put on it 
by Plato. 

Third, Heidegger accuses Plato of conflating ideas and values 
(Ga4o: 207/151): in particular, the claim is that Plato’s emphasis on 
ideas sets the stage for a worldview in which entities are evaluated 
solely in respect of their capacity to serve the instrumental ends of the 
human “subject” (Gag: 236-7/142). But again, there is no necessary 
connection between this move and the prototype model. Prototypes 
introduce normativity into intentionality in so far as they set a stand- 
ard which entities may or may not meet. But this alone implies nothing 
whatsoever about the content of those norms: in particular, there is no 
reason at all why those norms should be connected with either instru- 
mental reason or a conception of human agents as “subjects” in any 
significant sense. Indeed, Heidegger himself makes exactly this point 


109 I return to this in §4.2; for an in-depth discussion see Golob 2013. 
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in another text when he laments the way in which Plato’s theory has 
been misunderstood: 


Today Plato’s ‘doctrine of ideas’ has had its essence ripped out and been 
made accessible for the superficiality of today’s Dasein: ideas as value 
and paideia as culture and education, i.e. what is most pernicious from 
the 19th century but nothing from ‘antiquity’! (Ga34: 116) 


Not only is this third accusation, then, nothing to do with prototypes 
per se, Heidegger himself is at least on occasion keen to distance him- 
self from it. 

I want finally to consider perhaps Heidegger’s best-known charge 
against Plato, namely that the doctrine of ideas led to a downgrading of 
truth understood in terms of aletheia, i.e. the unconcealment of entities, 
in favour of truth understood in terms of the correctness of an assertion 
or mental state (Ga34: 118, 138). With Plato truth thus “becomes the 
correctness of perceiving and asserting” (Gag: 231/136; similarly Ga65;: 
332-5). Heidegger often elaborates this line of attack by claiming that 
the doctrine of ideas provides no account of what he calls “the givenness 
of entities” beyond implying that they are to be understood in terms 
of “their outer look, i.e. in their presence and specifically their pres- 
ence to a straightforward looking upon them” (Ga1g: 524). As Gonzalez 
points out, this links directly back to the charge that Plato neglected the 
ontological in favour of the merely ontic: the emphasis on the external 
appearance of entities, the way they literally look, is supposedly indica- 
tive of the ontic bias in Plato’s approach." In short, the doctrine of ideas 
is accused of identifying being with what is seen and constantly present 
to perception (Ga65: 220-1), whilst ignoring the deeper question of how 
those entities become present in the first place. The result is both a bias 
in the understanding of entities, and a neglect of the transcendental 
question of what makes intentionality possible in the first place: 


The word ‘idea’ means what is seen in the visible, the view that some- 
thing offers. What is offered is the current look or eidos of whatever we 
encounter. The look of a thing is that with which, as we say, it presents 
itself to us, re-presents itself, and as such stands before us; the look is 
that within which and as which the thing comes-to-presence: that which 
in the Greek sense is. (Ga4o: 189/138) 


Heidegger makes the same allegation with respect to Plato’s light meta- 
phors: these supposedly shift the focus from the emergence of entities 


110 Gonzalez 2009: 119. 
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to their presence (Ga65: 331-3). The result is again that Plato neglects 
the transcendental question of how entities are given in the first place: 
his failure to address this crucial issue ensures that Plato “does not rise 
above certain difficulties in ontological research” (Galg: 524). 

It seems, however, exactly as in the earlier cases, that this best 
known of Heidegger’s criticisms is easily handled by Separation. There 
is no necessary link between ideas and treating assertion, and the cor- 
rectness of assertion, as the primary site of truth. On the contrary, 
an appeal to ideas qua prototypes is important precisely because it 
offers a potential alternative to such linguistic models of intentionality; 
thus my points in §3.4 regarding the hat example. Similarly, even if 
one were convinced that Plato’s work on ideas neglected the transcen- 
dental question of how entities first show themselves to us, the whole 
purpose of the prototype model towards which Heidegger sees Plato as 
moving is precisely to address that question. Context advances a tran- 
scendental claim: entities are given to us in so far as we locate them 
within a meaningful context. As discussed, this very naturally leads to 
Question: in virtue of what do we possess a familiarity with the relevant 
context? Prototype is designed specifically to answer this, to explain the 
process by which entities emerge into the “clearing” (Galo: 131) or 
the “space of play” (Gag: 71). Indeed, Heidegger himself elsewhere 
stresses this very link between the doctrine of ideas and the uncon- 
cealment of entities. 


The unconcealment of entities ... happens in the projective perceiving 
of being or in Plato’s terms, of the ideas. (Ga3,4: 76-7) 


One might respond that even if the doctrine of ideas can be developed 
to address the question of unconcealment, it remains the case that it 
will inevitably introduce certain biases: for example, perhaps because 
of a tendency to privilege the visual. Now, of course, the prototype the- 
ory is articulated, as we saw in the case of Heidegger’s Kant, using vis- 
ual imagery: thus the talk of Bild, Blick, Anblick, Erblick and so on. But 
this need not, and should not, be taken too literally. That was the point 
Heidegger made in his discussion of the Schematism when distinguish- 
ing ontic from ontological images, and it is a point he himself again 
makes when discussing the Greeks, in the passage I cited above: 


But what kind of a looking [Blicken] is that? No mere looking at 
[An-blicken] in something like the way we gape at something present-at- 
hand ... rather it is a seeing in the sense of an envisioning [Er-blickens]. 
That is to say: to form [bilden] for the very first time what is envisioned 
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(the look [den Anblick]) through looking and in looking — to form in 
advance prototypically [vor-bilden]. This prior prototypical envisioning 
[vor-bildende Erblicken] of being, of essence, already binds itself to what is 
projected in such a projection. (Ga34: 71, original emphasis) 


Elsewhere one sees Heidegger lamenting precisely the way in which 
these metaphors came to be construed too crudely: 


The eye, the seeing, which first viewed the projection into the sway in 
a primordial viewing ... has now been reduced to mere observing and 
inspecting and staring. The view is now only optical [der Anblick ist nur 


wa 6. 


noch Optische] (Schopenhauer’s “world eye”, pure cognition ...). (Ga4o: 


67/48) 


Within SZ itself, where Dasein is characterised partly by its distinctive 
capacity for sight [Sich], Heidegger delivers a similar warning against 
a crude equation of this visual metaphor with the kind of “staring at 
that which is present” (SZ: 146-7). Ultimately, the main purpose of the 
visual imagery that characterises Heidegger’s Plato is simply to stress 
the fact that it is familiarity with a prototype which allows entities to 
be unconcealed. 


As what is sighted by a prototypical perceiving, the ideas are neither 
objectively present nor subjectively produced. Both what is sighted as 
such and the perceiving together belong to the origination of unconceal- 
ment, i.e. to the happening of truth. (Ga34: 72) 


Again, Heidegger makes the same point using the light metaphor, and 
stresses that there is no need for an appeal to “looks” to imply a disre- 
gard for the full process of unconcealment: 


This looking, which first makes presence possible, is therefore more 
primordial than the presence of things, because the self-revealing look, 
according to the full essence of unconcealment [Entbergung], at the same 
time shelters and hides something not revealed [zugleich Unentborgenes 
in sich birgt und verbirgt]. (Ga54: 158)'" 


One needs therefore to be extremely careful to distinguish between 
those visual or intuitionist structures which Heidegger opposes, for 


111 In texts such as Ga54 there is an additional factor in play, namely that Heidegger has 
started to apply the “look” vocabulary to the entities themselves as well to describe 
their emergence into presence (Ga54: 153). But as Ga54: 158 indicates this is per- 
fectly compatible with the basic Heideggerian assumption that entities can only show 
themselves in so far as we create a space or context within which that can occur. 
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example, those which appeal in defiance of Context to a “pure intu- 
ition” (SZ: 147), and the use of visual metaphors to express claims 
such as Prototype. Heidegger’s position in this regard remains con- 
stant even as he introduces new concepts throughout the 1930s. For 
example: 


The look [Aussehen] in the sense of the idea is no fixed vision [kein starres 
Gesicht] but instead the wafting of charis, of grace. (Ga7g: 135)'"” 


In summary, we have exactly the same result as with Heidegger’s other 
attacks on Plato: when Heidegger criticises Plato for neglecting uncon- 
cealment or for focusing on the visual, he is not criticising the basic 
role of ideas as prototypes but only a shortfall in Plato’s account of 
them. The same response applies to Heidegger’s claim that the doc- 
trine of ideas led to a shift of focus away from entities towards the 
agent; for example, in so far as truth ceased to be predicated of entities 
and instead became predicated of assertions or mental states. This 
is because the prototype model naturally supports a happy medium 
here: entities are unconcealed because Dasein makes sense of them 
through its prototype familiarity — as Heidegger puts it, Dasein exists 
in the perception of being (Ga34: 77).''8 There is, as I will detail in 
Chapter 4, a similar compromise to be made regarding the definition 
of truth as correctness: prototypes, at least at the level of fundamental 
ontology, provide the transcendental framework that allows entities to 
be unconcealed. Within this framework, it is then possible for one to 
understand an entity more or less appropriately: 


Because being, phusis, consists in appearing, in the offering of a look 
and of views, it stands essentially and thus necessarily and constantly in 
the possibility of a look that covers over and conceals what entities are 
in truth —i.e. in unconcealment. (Ga4o: 111-12/79) 


My purpose so far has been to argue that Plato’s doctrine of ideas, 
as Heidegger reads it, is an instance of the prototype approach to 
intentionality as defined by the conjunction of Context and Prototype. I 
therefore hold that Heidegger is in agreement with the core of Plato’s 
position as he understands it: in line with Separation, I have further 
claimed that Heidegger’s famous attacks on Plato are not attacks on 
the prototype framework per se but rather on contingent aspects of 


112 I owe the citation to Gonzalez 2009: 268. 
113. The text here talks of “Mensch” rather than Dasein: I discuss the relationship 
between the two in Chapter 4. 
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Plato’s development of that framework."'! The result is the prima facie 
deeply conflicted attitude to Plato which characterises Heidegger’s 
texts: as Gonzalez observes, Heidegger’s strongest attacks on the cave 
analogy seem to be conducted almost in ignorance of the subtlety of 
his own earlier writings on precisely that topic.''® In addition to tally- 
ing with Gonzalez’s work, my results are in line with the point stressed 
by McNeill that, despite his superficial aversion to perceptual or 
intuitive models of intentionality, such models play a defining role in 
Heidegger’s own thought.''® The main reason for this is that they pro- 
vide, as in his work on both Kant and Plato, the vocabulary for articu- 
lating Prototype. In summary, Heidegger’s account of Plato should be 
read not as a rejection of the prototype model, but as an attempt to refine 
out its impurities. Heidegger himself puts the key point like this: 


In fact, it cannot be denied that the interpretation of being as idea 
results from the necessary experience of being as phusis. It is, as we say, a 
necessary consequent of the essence of being as emergent shining. But 
in this there is no distancing, much less a fall away from the inception 
[of Western thought]. Certainly not. But if that which is an essential 
consequence is raised to the level of essence itself, and thus takes the 
place of the essence, then how do things stand? Then there is a fall, and 
it must for its part generate its own distinctive consequences. This is 
what happened. What remains decisive is not the fact in itself that phu- 
sis was characterised as idea, but that the idea rises up as the sole and 
definitive interpretation of being. (Gago: 191/139) 


In other words, the problem comes only when the ideas are detached 
from their role in explaining how entities emerge, or unfold or come 
to presence: for example, when Plato reduced the ideas to entities 
and thus neglected this transcendental question, “the whole prob- 
lem of ideas was forced along a false track” (Ga34: 71). By extension, 
there need be no tension between a focus on ideas and a desire to 
explain unconcealment, or aletheia or the “emerging, abiding sway” 
of entities. Instead, the whole point of Prototype is, in line with Context, 
to explain how the framework, the clearing, is created within which 
that emergence or unconcealment takes place. What one sees here 
is the complex interplay between the multiple senses of terms like 
“presence” in Heidegger. He is effectively proposing that prototypes 


114 Icannot, for obvious reasons of scope, address the question of how close Heidegger’s 
take on Plato is to the historical Plato. 
115 Gonzalez 2009: 112. 116 McNeill 1999: 2-3. 
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need not be linked to any overemphasis on an entity’s presence; on 
the contrary, his own view is that by appealing to a sufficient range of 
prototypes one can capture precisely the emergence of that entity, an 
emergence into the complex teleologically orientated and historically 
conditioned context of the Heideggerian world. What Heidegger is 
advocating in his writings on Plato is thus not that we abandon the 
prototype model, but that we “repeat” it in the distinctive sense of 
that term defined in SZ (SZ: 386). By extension when Heidegger later 
focuses on the problematic consequences of Plato’s legacy, he is simul- 
taneously addressing both the particular spin Plato put on the project 
(Ga65: 220-1) and rethinking the underlying structures of his own 
earlier work (Ga65: 466-9). 


3.7. The bvariable: from Sein und Zeit to Ga24 


I have now shown how Prototype, and related claims such as Ontological 
Knowledge and A Priori, lie at the heart of Heidegger’s work on both 
Kant and Plato. Obviously, the bare fact that someone attributes a view 
to Plato or Kant need not imply anything about their own views. But 
Heidegger’s attitude to the canon is distinctive in that he invariably 
uses the history of philosophy as a vehicle for his own ideas; hence 
the imposition of Prototype even on systems such as Kant’s where, for 
Humean reasons, the concept of a categorical “image” is near inco- 
herent. It is for this reason that I have referred to Heidegger’s work 
on both Plato and Kant as an act of “repetition” in SZ’s sense: as he 
puts it himself, “liberation from the tradition amounts to an ever new 
appropriation of its freshly recognised strengths” (GaggQ/30: 511). On 
balance, I thus regard the various texts and arguments detailed in §3.5 
and §3.6 as constituting good circumstantial evidence of Heidegger’s 
own commitment to Prototype and the theses that support it. I now con- 
clude by looking directly at how Heidegger treats these issues in his 
own work. My basic proposal is this: Heidegger’s aim is to identify a 
sufficiently rich set of prototypes such that the entities understood in 
terms of them are revealed not simply as present-at-hand, but as embed- 
ded within the full structure of Dasein’s world, its past, its future. 

As summarised by Context, Heidegger holds that Dasein’s capacity 
for intentionality is dependent on a prior familiarity with the meaning- 
ful framework within which we locate entities: Dasein’s familiarity with 
significance, for example, is the condition for the discovery of entities 
as ready-to-hand (SZ: 87). But, in line with A Priori and Ontological 
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Difference, this familiarity cannot, on pain of regress, be a familiarity 
with any entity: instead, it must be a piece of ontological knowledge. 
I address Heidegger’s various definitions of “being” in Chapter 4, but 
one can see immediately one reason why he believes that traditional 
metaphysics has failed. The problem is that such metaphysics concen- 
trates on the properties of entities: for example, are they causal, are 
they substances? But this means that it fails to ask the key question: how 
can we have familiarity with something that exemplifies the properties 
in terms of which we make sense of entities and yet which is not itself 
an entity? Traditional metaphysics, in other words, overlooks the onto- 
logical. In line with the Platonic metaphors analysed above, Heidegger 
expresses this by claiming that such metaphysics has overlooked the 
“light of being”, and focused solely on “entities as entities”. 


Metaphysics thinks entities as entities. Wherever the question is asked 
what entities are, entities as such are in sight. Metaphysical representa- 
tion owes this sight to the light [Licht] of being. The light itself ... no 
longer comes within the range of metaphysical thinking ... Because 
metaphysics interrogates entities as entities, it remains concerned with 
entities and does not turn itself to being as being. (Gag: 365/195)'!7 


Metaphysics thus fails for Heidegger because it neglects both Context, 
and those claims like Ontological Knowledge and Prototype which explain 
how the requirements imposed by Context can be met: in short, it has 
no account of that non-ontic familiarity with being in terms of which 
entities are first made manifest. The task Heidegger sets for himself is 
to explicate that familiarity: as I will now show, his claim is that time 
serves as the necessary prototype. 

If my reading is correct, SZshould contain an account of how Dasein’s 
necessary familiarity with “worldhood” is cashed in terms of a familiarity 
with time in some sense of that term. This temporal familiarity, in line 
with Ontological Knowledge, will constitute an understanding of being. 
And that is precisely what the introduction to the text announces: 


We shall show that whenever Dasein tacitly understands and interprets 
something like being, it does so with time as its standpoint. Time must 
be brought to light — and genuinely conceived — as the horizon for all 
understanding of being ... time needs to be explicated primordially as 
the horizon for the understanding of being. (SZ: 17) 


117 In place of “Licht”, the 5th edn has Lichtung or “clearing”: this fits with the connec- 
tions between the two noted in §3.2 and §3.6. 
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Not only is the overall plan here exactly what my reading would pre- 
dict, so is the use of individual terms. Recall, for example, the defin- 
ition of “horizon” which I argued Heidegger was using in his account 
of Kant: 


(Def) Horizon = An agent A possesses the form! for a relation Rif and 
only if A is familiar with an “image” J where J “portrays” [darstellt] 
R, and where J can thus serve as the “prototype” for ordering the 
manifold in terms of R (Ga21: 360, 274-5). 


The interlinked definition of form! was this: 


(Def) Formi = A capacity C possessed by an agent A is the form' for 
a relation Rif and only if C enables A to intend the manifold as 
ordered by R. 


To say that time is the “horizon” for the understanding of being is thus 
to say that it is a familiarity with time which allows Dasein to intend 
entities as ordered in a particular manner, and that this is because time 
in some sense exemplifies the relevant relations, thus allowing it to 
serve as their prototype. In making this claim, phenomenology, exactly 
as Heidegger promised, is thus investigating the “form”, i.e. the form’, 
of that which shows itself (SZ: 31). Now, it is at this point that Heidegger 
himself diverges from Heidegger’s Kant. In Heidegger’s Kant, being 
is equated with presence-at-hand and so the aim is to identify a tem- 
poral prototype for relations such as diachronic identity: the desired 
conclusion there is thus that “time is the schema of substance” (Gag1: 
352). In Heidegger himself, in contrast, the primary way in which we 
intend entities is not as present-at-hand but as embedded within the 
world: so what is needed is a temporal prototype, familiarity with which 
suffices for familiarity with the relations that make up structures such 
as significance. Unsurprisingly, the model of time used will have to 
be much more complex than that appealed to by Heidegger’s Kant. 
Thus, Heidegger continues, his project will require him to abandon 
the “traditional conception of time” (SZ: 18): this “traditional concep- 
tion” is precisely the analysis of time in terms of the “now” which pro- 
vided the simpler, temporal prototypes used by Heidegger’s Kant (SZ: 
424). Whereas this traditional concept of time prioritised the present, 
what Heidegger himself offers is a shift of focus to time as a whole; very 
crudely, the aim is to deliver more sophisticated prototypes by bringing 
the past and future into play. In summary, my reading predicts that 
SZ should deliver precisely what Heidegger claims it does: an account 
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of how “the horizon of temporality [Zeitlichkeit] as a whole determines 
that whereupon [woraufhin] factically existing entities are essentially 
disclosed” (SZ: 365). 

It is at this point, however, that the incompleteness of SZ becomes a 
serious obstacle. I have talked deliberately loosely about a familiarity 
with “time”: in his remarks at SZ: 1'7 Heidegger likewise talks mainly of 
“Zeit”. But both there and in the citation from SZ: 365 he also appeals 
to something more specific: “Zeitlichkeit”. How does all this fit together? 
The key is this: within SZ, Heidegger appeals to time in the service of 
two different projects. The first seeks to explain the unity of the vari- 
ous distinctive features of Dasein which he has posited. To borrow an 
example elegantly developed by Blattner, Dasein is distinctive in that 
for it to be, say, a doctor Dasein must behave in a certain way and make 
sense of that behaviour as part of an ongoing series of projects: it is not 
sufficient that Dasein holds a PhD or a medical degree.''® In virtue of 
this distinctive nature, Heidegger argues, Dasein needs to be analysed 
in certain specific ways: for example, one needs to employ a non-stand- 
ard set of modal concepts (SZ: 143-4). Once Heidegger has arrived at 
a list of the key features which so characterise Dasein, and labelled 
them “care”, he proposes a second layer of analysis: these features are 
all treated as being modes of a non-standard, non-successive form of 
time which he calls “Zeitlichkeit”. So, for example, existence, the fea- 
ture which underlies the point just made regarding Dasein’s identity 
as a doctor, is aligned with the future (SZ: 145, 325-7). This is done 
partly to shed more light on the original claim: in this case, the sug- 
gestion is that thinking of states such as being a doctor as future goals 
towards which one is orientated but which can never be fully actual- 
ised might help capture the distinctive way in which Dasein has or 
loses such an identity (SZ: 145).''? However, Heidegger’s main reason 
for supplying this additional layer of temporal analysis is to establish 
the unity of these distinctive features of Dasein. At a methodological 
level Heidegger is persistently and implacably hostile to the idea that 
one might establish a sustainable position by adding together inde- 
pendently specified parts (Ga26: 31; SZ: 132); this played a central role 
in his work on the proposition as discussed in §2.1. He holds, further, 
that if he can show that Dasein’s distinctive features are plausibly ana- 
lysed in terms of some mode of time, then that will suffice to show that 


118 Blattner 1999: 32-42. 
119 The best discussion of this line of thought is Blattner 1999: 103-12 
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they are fundamentally or primordially unified, rather than being sep- 
arate components stuck together. Thus he summarises: 


Temporality [Zeitlichkeit] enables the unity of existence, facticity, and 
falling and so constitutes primordially the unity of the care structure. 
(SZ: 328) 


Blattner has provided a hugely helpful analysis of the temporal struc- 
ture of care and I do not want to rehearse that here; although I will 
return to many of the issues in play in Chapters 5 and 6.'*° Instead, 
what I want to highlight is the difference between this project and 
the second role which time plays in Heidegger’s work. Heidegger him- 
self marks the difference by distinguishing between “Zevtlichkeit” and 
“Temporalitat”: 


The term ‘Temporalitat?’ does not wholly coincide with Zeitlichkeit ... 
‘Temporalitat’ means Zeitlichkeit insofar as Zeitlichkeit itself is made into a 
theme as the condition of the understanding of being ... the horizon 
from which we understand being. (Ga24: 324) 


It is crucial to understand why Heidegger marks this distinction. The 
reason is this: the first project, the analysis and unification of Dasein’s 
distinctive features in terms of time, is itself insufficient to explain 
why the explanatorily basic form of Heideggerian intentionality is 
nonpropositional. Suppose, for example, that the structure of Dasein 
is characterised by a highly complex relationship to some set of iden- 
tities or goals in terms of which it makes sense of itself and its world; 
suppose similarly its past, its history, conditions its every action and its 
every self-conception and suppose, furthermore, that all of this occurs 
within a complex web of social institutions and pressures: following 
Wrathall, let us call all this the “narrative structure” of human experi- 
ence.'*! The key is that none of this implies that Dasein’s intentionality 
is not propositional: why cannot the goals be goals ‘that x’, the histor- 
ical memories ‘that y’ and so on? After all, many novelists and phi- 
losophers would argue precisely that humanity’s distinctive temporal 
orientation, its distinctive narrative structure in Wrathall’s phrase, 
arises precisely through our grasp of language. Of course, there are 
glimpses towards the nonpropositional here. For example, Heidegger 


120 Blattner 1999: ch. 2. 

121 Wrathall 2000: 113. Heidegger summarises this narrative structure by talking about 
the “ecstasies”, a set of claims about Dasein’s fundamentally temporal orientation 
towards the world (SZ: 365). 
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links Dasein’s identity to ‘know how’ (SZ: 143). But we get no immedi- 
ate account whatsoever of what this means: no account, for example, of 
where Heidegger stands on familiar points like the fact that my know- 
ing how to spell my friend’s name is equivalent to my knowing that it 
is spelt “Tom”. Of course, one might just assume that by ‘know how’ 
Heidegger means something like embodied motor intentionality and 
yet that he simply fails to expound or defend this view in detail any- 
where in the thousands of pages of text we have available; but I hope 
I have now done enough to warn against this move. Instead, we need 
to understand the appeals to ‘know how’ in terms of Prototype: it is the 
know, the ontological familiarity with the prototype, that makes pos- 
sible the how, the ability to make sense of oneself and entities. But this 
means that Heidegger’s real argument for the view that intentionality 
is nonpropositional comes with the second project, the one Heidegger 
marks by use of “Jemporalitat”, the one which focuses on time qua the 
horizon of the understanding of being. This project, in line with the 
role of concepts such as “horizon”, is nothing other than Prototype: the 
explanatorily primary level of Dasein’s intentionality is nonproposi- 
tional because it is defined by an understanding of entities in terms of 
a set of temporal prototypes. 

Suppose I am right about the existence and distinct roles of these 
two projects; what does that have to do with the incompleteness of 
SZ? The answer is that the published text is missing more than half 
of the material listed in Heidegger’s introduction (SZ: 39-40). This is 
crucial because the published and missing material cannot be neatly 
separated: in drafting and structuring the former, Heidegger natur- 
ally assumed arguments and concepts only to be elaborated in the lat- 
ter. This is unsurprising; imagine if your last paper, or article or book, 
had been published without half of the planned content. The result 
is that SZ insists on the nonpropositional nature of the explanatorily 
basic level of Dasein’s intentionality, yet it breaks offat precisely the point 
where that claim is to be explained and defended. In the terms I have 
used, SZ defends Context, A Priort and Ontological Knowledge in detail, 
and it introduces Prototype and the temporal analysis of Prototype at a 
programmatic level. But the key claim, the claim that time serves as 
the horizon for the world, is not argued for; the text simply stops.'** It 


122 Heidegger, of course, argues in detail for a temporal understanding of Dasein’s 
unity; but that pertains to Zeitlichkeit, to the narrative structure of Dasein, to the 
first of the two projects I distinguished, and is, by itself, insufficient to show that 
intentionality is nonpropositional. 
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is important to see that Heidegger himself is completely open on this 
point. SZ begins by promising to explain the role of time as the horizon 
in terms of which we grasp the meaning of being (SZ: 17). The very last 
line is a frank admission that this question has not been addressed: 


Is there a way which leads from primordial time to the meaning of being? 
Does time itself manifest itself as the horizon of being? (SZ: 437) 


There are three reasons for this shortfall. First, Heidegger simply runs 
out of time — SZ is submitted for publication, under intense career 
pressure, before this material is ready.'*3 Second, Heidegger is not 
fully clear in SZ on the distinction between the two projects which I 
just drew: compared to texts like Gag4, SZlacks a clear divide between 
Zeitlichkeit and Temporalitdt — thus Heidegger’s emphasis on that divide 
in the latter text (Gaz4: 324). Third, at crucial moments, Heidegger 
begins but then muddles and abandons the Temporalitat argument. For 
example, SZ: 365 states that it will explain how time qua horizon ena- 
bles our familiarity with the world, that is, how 


[t]he existential-temporal condition for the possibility of world lies in 
the fact that temporality ... has something like a horizon. (SZ: 365) 


But what we then get is not a temporal analysis of world at all, but 
simply a reiteration of the nontemporal structures for which we need 
temporal prototypes. For example, “the for-the-sake-of-which” is iden- 
tified as a horizonal schema; but what we need, as in Gag on substance, 
is a temporal schema which can exemplify “the for-the-sake-of-which” 
relation (SZ: 365). In short, SZ is radically incomplete. It fails, as 
Heidegger freely, fully and frankly admits at its end, to explain how 
time functions as the horizon for being. In my terms, it defends Context, 
Ontological Knowledge and A Priori but it fails to complete the chain; it 
assumes, but does not defend, Prototype. 

Heidegger aims to make good precisely this shortfall in the lecture 
course delivered shortly afterwards and published as Gag4, the Basic 
Problems of Phenomenology. He opens that text by stating that it provides 
an account of the material that would have featured in the third div- 
ision of part one of SZ (Gaz4: 1).'*+ Specifically, Gag4 promises an 


123 For a detailed summary of the tortuous and hurried path to publication see Kisiel 
1993: Appendix C. 

124 As for the materials that were to comprise part two of SZ (SZ: 39-40), I have looked 
at Heidegger’s treatment of Kant above and address his work on Descartes in 
Chapter 3. Space prohibits a detailed treatment of his writings on Aristotle, but 
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explanation of how time functions as the transcendental horizon for 
being; in my terms, the aim is to show how time constitutes the “hori- 
zonal schema” which acts as a prototype for the various relations that 
SZ groups together under the label “world” (Gaz4: 418). Heidegger 
begins by simply summarising Context, A Priori and Ontological 
Knowledge: his stated intention is to assume, rather than to repeat, SZ’s 
arguments for them (Gaz24: 323). Thus he simply stipulates his under- 
lying assumption that Dasein possesses an a priori familiarity with, 
ie. an ontological knowledge of, structures such as worldhood and 
significance. 


We have seen more than once that in its experience of entities and in 
particular in its dealings with ready-to-hand equipment, Dasein always 
already understands involvement — that Dasein returns to entities of that 
sort only from its antecedent understanding of the context of involve- 
ments [Bewandiniszusammenhang], significance and world. Entities 
must stand in the light of an understanding of involvement if we are 
to encounter ready-to-hand equipment. Equipment and the ready-to- 
hand confront us in the horizon of an understood world. (Gaz4: 424) 


Exactly as I stated above, this raises an immediate puzzle which I 
labelled Question: what does this familiarity, this ontological know- 
ledge, consist in? In virtue of what do we possess an “antecedent under- 
standing of the context of involvements, significance and world”? The 
answer Heidegger gives, as in SZ, is that this familiarity obtains in vir- 
tue of a familiarity with time (Ga24: 397). 

It is at this point, however, that SZ and Gaz4 diverge as Heidegger 
now attempts to fill the gap which the former left, by bringing centre 
stage the distinction between the two senses of temporality, between 
Zeitlichkett and Temporalitat (Ga24: 324). This is exactly the distinction 
which I just claimed he needs if he is to explain why the basic mode of 
Dasein’s intentionality is nonpropositional. I want now to look at a con- 
crete example of how he tries to provide such an explanation. Context 
requires that we possess an a priori familiarity with the relations in 
terms of which we make sense of entities, thus locating them within a 
meaningful context (Ga24: 424). On pain of regress, as mandated by 
Ontological Difference, this familiarity cannot be a familiarity with any 
particular set of entities as standing in, say, means—end relations since 


I regard them as in line with my overall argument: see, for example, §3.4 on the 
links between the Aristotelian and Kantian conceptions of time as Heidegger 
understands them. 
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the question would then arise how we are able to intend those entities. 
To mark this point, Heidegger often refers to the necessary familiarity 
as a knowledge of the relation “as such” [als solche] or “in general” [iber- 
haupt]. Thus SZ talks of “worldhood as such” (SZ: 53) or “the world- 
hood of the world in general” (SZ: 63), and here Heidegger insists that 
we possess a familiarity with “the in-order-to as such” [dieses Um-zu als 
solches, d.h., die Bewandtnis] (Ga24: 415). This familiarity functions, as 
in Heidegger’s Plato, as “the light in terms of whose luminosity” we can 
encounter entities (Ga24: 416). All of this is at least sketched in SZ. 
What Gag4 claims to add is the missing step, the analysis of this famil- 
larity in terms of a familiarity with time. As Heidegger puts it himself: 


The task now is to comprehend how, on the basis of the Zeitlichkeit that 
grounds Dasein’s transcendence, Dasein’s Temporalitat makes possible 
the understanding of being. (Ga24: 4209) 


In other words, SZ’s Zeztlichkeit-based account of Dasein’s unity is now to 
be expanded by an explanation of time’s prototypical role. Specifically, 
his claim, exactly as Prototype predicts, is that my familiarity with, say, 
the ready-to-hand consists in a familiarity with some form of temporal 
relation: this is what he means when he says that the “understanding 
of the readiness of the ready-to-hand has already projected such being 
upon time” (Ga24: 490). It is at this point, over 300 pages into a text 
that is intended to supplement a text which was itself over 400 pages 
long, that Heidegger, finally, delivers a specific example: we are able to 
make sense of an entity as ready-to-hand only if we project it onto, or 
understand it in terms of, the temporal prototype “praesens” [Praesenz] 
(Gaz24: 434); the latinate vocabulary is intended by Heidegger to mir- 
ror his use of Temporalitat. Thus he summarises: 


This antecedent understanding of the ready-to-handness of the ready- 
to-hand should now become possible precisely through praesens ... [T]he 
present is a being-open for entities confronting us which are thus understood 
antecedently upon praesens. If ready-to-handness and unavailability signify 
something like presence and absence — praesens modified and modifi- 
able thus and so — the being of the entities encountered within the world 
is projected praesensially, which means, fundamentally, temporally [tem- 
poral]. Accordingly we understand being from the primordial horizonal schema of 
the ecstasies of temporality. (Ga24: 494-6, original emphasis) 


Praesens thus provides, exactly as ‘the now sequence’ did in Heidegger’s 
Kant, a “schematic predelineation” [schematische Vorzeichnung] of the 
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relevant property (Ga24: 435). Note also that the horizonal schema is 
now a temporal phenomenon purporting to serve as an explanans for 
our familiarity with those relations which define the ready-to-hand, 
rather than, as in the failed attempt at this move in SZ, simply a repe- 
tition of the explanandum (compare Gag4: 435 and SZ: 365). This, 
Heidegger concludes, validates his original claim that time is “the pri- 
mary horizon of the transcendental science of ontology” (Ga24: 460). 
A few pages later, Gaz4 ends. 

In its line of argument and in the way in which it claims to build on 
SZ, Gag4 thus conforms precisely to my reading. But from a philosoph- 
ical perspective, what Heidegger has delivered here is colossally disap- 
pointing: “praesens” is left so unspecified as to be more a label for the 
gap in Heidegger’s argument than the completion of it. Furthermore, 
we are told nothing detailed about the temporal counterparts for, say, 
the means-—end relation. Again, the text stops before the vital argu- 
ments are articulated. Facing this impasse, Heidegger unsurprisingly 
turned his focus to the author who, as he sees it, provides the clear- 
est formulation of the prototype model: thus the semester after Ga24 
comes to such a tantalising and abrupt halt, Heidegger delivers the lec- 
tures on Kant published as Ga25, and twelve months later an extended 
series of lectures and seminars on Kant culminates in the Davos dis- 
pute with Cassirer and the publication of Gag, the book, where, as 
detailed above, we finally get a clear statement of Prototype, albeit only 
for the limited case of present-at-hand. It is against precisely that back- 
drop that Heidegger writes the passage with which I introduced my 
approach: 


‘Dasein transcends’ means: in the essence of its being it is world form- 
ing, ‘forming’ [‘bildend’] in the multiple senses that it lets world occur, 
and through the world gives itself an original view (form or image 
[Bild]) that is not explicitly grasped and yet which functions precisely as 
a prototypical form [Vor-bild] for all manifest entities. (Gag: 158/55)'*5 


The purpose of this chapter has been to provide a new account of 
Heidegger’s theory of intentionality, specifically of the ‘a as b’ struc- 
ture which he claims is distinct from, and explanatorily prior to, 
propositional intentionality (Ga2g/30: 436). I believe I have, at least 
at the exegetical level, made good on that. I want to conclude by offer- 
ing a purely philosophical assessment of the claims made; perhaps 


125 The round-bracketed material is present in Heidegger’s text; the square brackets 
give the German terms used. 
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Heidegger’s theory, despite the gaps in his exposition, can be easily 
completed using the materials he provided. 

I will begin with Context; doubtless, many will find this easier to 
accept than Prototype. As I see it, Context faces two significant problems. 
The first is that it mandates a structural neglect of what, for many 
analytic thinkers, is the key question in the theory of intentionality. 
According to Context, there is an entity given, the a variable, which is 
then intended by being located within the teleologically structured, 
social web which Heidegger calls “world”: for example, Tom makes 
sense of this table as suitable for conducting meetings at in order to 
engage with patients for the sake of being a doctor. Clearly there is a 
great deal to be said about how those various relations interact with 
both the agent’s own self-understanding and with the phenomenon of 
‘the one’ [Das Man]; | address such issues in Chapters 5 and 6. But one 
problem is that no account whatsoever is provided of why one entity 
as opposed to another fills the a variable slot: the focus is entirely on 
the question of how, given an a variable, we are able to make sense of 
it as meaningful. For example, suppose I think about the city of Doha: 
Heidegger’s aim is, given that fact, to tell a story about how I access that 
entity by projecting it on to the world, make sense of it in relation to 
my tasks and in the light of my history and the social institutions and 
pressures maintained by ‘the one’, and how ultimately I may either 
misconstrue the entity or let it show itself from itself, i.e. manifest itself 
as it is. But literally nothing is said about why my original thought con- 
cerns Doha and not, for example, Dubai: is it because of some causal 
link to one of them, is it because I possess some packet of descriptive 
information which applies only to one, is it for some other reason? Of 
course, Heidegger has gone to great length to analyse my familiarity 
with the networks of meaning within which I then locate whichever city 
Iam thinking of; but all we have been told about these is what applies 
to them as transcendental conditions on intentionality, and in that 
capacity they are necessarily the same in both cases. As a result Context 
structurally occludes the question that drives the Frege-Russell-Kripke 
tradition.'*° One way to support this point is to consider Heidegger’s 
reconstruction of the two systems which he knew best and which are 


126 One might take this as grounds to object to my reading on the basis of charity. Given 
that, it is worth contrasting my views with the most detailed alternative treatment of 
this issue, namely Lafont’s. On Lafont’s account, Heidegger is deeply engaged with 
exactly the type of debate in play in Kripke, Putnam or Donnellan; due to certain 
shortfalls in his understanding of direct reference, however, that debate supposedly 
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typically taken to provide substantive theories of reference. Heidegger 
defines Kantian finite empirical intuitions as a mode of intentionality 
in which an independently existing entity is immediately given to me 
(Gag25: 84-5). In reconstructing the Critique, Heidegger’s concern is, 
then, to establish the transcendental conditions on an entity being so 
given: how, as he puts it, can we create the Spielraum, or relational con- 
text, within which this object shows itself to us (Gag: 71)? I discussed 
this in detail above. But no account at all is given by Heidegger of why 
empirical intuition J should be identified with entity ez rather than 
e2: he cannot appeal to a causal theory since he understands Kant’s 
work as an account, albeit a very crude one, of Dasein (Gag: 230), and 
he cannot appeal to a descriptive account because it is empirical intu- 
ition, not discursive thought, which fixes the identity of the relevant 
entity (this is part of what Heidegger means when he stresses that intu- 
ition “constitutes the authentic essence of cognition” — Gag: 23). One 
sees a similar pattern in Heidegger’s treatment of Husserl. Gago, for 
example, typically proceeds by assuming that I am intending some 
specific object, “the desk chair in room 24 at Marburg University” or 
“the Weidenhauser bridge”, and then using that example to illustrate 
some general point about perception or intentionality (Gago: 49, 54). 
But there is no attempt to explain the referential basis of these defin- 
ite descriptions or singular terms. As in Heidegger’s Kant, “intuition” 
is similarly used to posit the fact that some particular entity is given, 
rather than to explain it (Gago: 64). Perhaps the best way to sum up 
the point is this: Heidegger has focused intensely on the question of 
how we can intend any entity; indeed, his whole theory is intended 
as an account of the transcendental conditions on such. But he has 
said little about the question of how we intend this entity as opposed 
to that. 

This brings me to a second, related problem: the status of empirical 
concepts. After all, one might say the obvious solution to the Doha/ 
Dubai problem is simply to allow more specific material into the speci- 
fication of the ) variable: I never locate an entity in the ‘world as such’ 


led him to conclusions which Lafont herself recognises as philosophically problem- 
atic and which Wrathall describes, not without justification, as “patently absurd” 
(see, for example, Lafont 2000: xvii, 184; for Wrathall’s remark see Wrathall 2011: 
121). I discuss Lafont’s work in more detail in §4.3, but it seems that of the two 
options it is both more plausible and more charitable to hold that Heidegger was 
simply uninterested in the preoccupations characteristic of post-Fregean philoso- 
phy of language, than to claim that he was, in fact, intensely aware of them and led 
thereby to some highly questionable conclusions. 
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but in some specific world, and it is that which explains which entity I 
am referring to. There are several problems here, though. One is how 
little Heidegger has to say about empirical concept acquisition (for a 
rare and notably sketchy example see Ga41: 72-3). His basic explan- 
ation for intentionality, Context, talks of locating an entity within a 
web of meaningful relations; but his focus is almost entirely on the 
comparatively abstract relations implied by concepts such as ready-to- 
hand, rather than on the more specific relational nexuses generated by 
understanding something as a hospital or a man. Indeed, his concern 
is overwhelmingly with those cases in which the relevant relations are a 
necessary condition on any act of intentionality and where, therefore, 
they must be a priori in his distinctive sense of that phrase; clearly, he 
cannot simply carry those same considerations over to empirical con- 
cepts which must be acquired. A further difficulty is that he says next 
to nothing about how exactly this empirical ) content would deter- 
mine reference: for example, how he would accommodate the fact, as 
he clearly wishes to, that all my beliefs about something may be wrong; 
for example that I may be thinking about Dasein even though the way 
I make sense of it is as present-at-hand. I discuss the issue of accuracy 
in Chapter 4, but it is precisely this type of gap in Heidegger’s theory 
which led Lafont to claim that he must regard meaning as completely 
determining reference, entailing, for example, that it is impossible for 
two parties ever to disagree about anything since the mere fact of their 
disagreement would imply that they are not talking about the same 
entity.'*?7 In line with Wrathall, I regard Lafont’s reading in general 
as unacceptable on the grounds of charity.'** From my perspective, 
Heidegger’s problem is not that he actively embraces the extreme pos- 
ition which Lafont attributes to him, but that he simply has no real 
interest in the question of reference which is, in his terms, a merely 
ontic issue, i.e. one pertaining only to the avariable. 

What about Prototype? One immediate point to note is that I do not 
think one can easily separate Context and Prototype. This is because the 
former naturally raises the very puzzle, Question, which the latter is 
designed to answer: namely, in virtue of what do I have familiarity with 
structures such as worldhood? The connection becomes even closer once 
one adds that, as a transcendental condition on intending any entity, 
that familiarity cannot itself be cashed in ontic terms: this move, which I 
labelled Ontological Difference, pushes Heidegger towards his characteristic 


127 Lafont 2007: 111. 128 Wrathall 2011: 121. 
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reliance on time as the relevant prototype. Suppose then we decide to 
retain Prototype in some form: does it or can it have any plausibility? 

One test is whether Prototype can really deliver what I claimed it 
could, namely, a conceptual and yet nonpropositional mode of inten- 
tionality. It seems plausible that if I make sense of an entity or entities, 
the avariable, in terms of a prototype, the b variable, then such inten- 
tionality would be conceptual by the definition of “concept” given in 
Chapter 1. First, the a variable is experienced in relation to a norma- 
tive standard: as Heidegger puts it, the prototype “regulates”, i.e. it 
allows us to order the manifold, by “setting a standard”, i.e. by exempli- 
fying certain properties against which other entities can be measured 
(Gag: 118). The prototype is thus “standard-setting [maBgebend] for 
our comportment” (Ga34: 223). Second, the avariable is experienced 
in terms of a generic property; for example, the transcendental condi- 
tion on Dasein’s intentionality is a familiarity with significance in gen- 
eral, rather than with any particular significant item. Similarly entities 
understood as ready-to-hand are made sense of in terms of multiple 
generics: Heidegger lists “serviceability, conduciveness, usability and 
manipulability” [Dienlichkeit, Beitraghchkeit, Verwendbarkeit, Handlichkeit] 
(SZ: 68). The familiarity with the relevant prototype is the basis for 
this. The same applies at the empirical level: 


When I see houses, for example, I do not first see houses primarily and 
expressly in their individuality, in their distinctiveness. Rather, I first 
see universally; this is a house. This ‘as-what’, the universal feature of 
house, is itself not expressly apprehended in what it is, but is already 
co-apprehended in simple intuition as that which to some extent here 
illuminates what is given. (Gago: 91)'*? 


Heidegger links this point to both the issue of normativity and to the 
visual metaphors characteristic of his presentation of Prototype: 


What we properly ‘have in view’ [7m Auge] is precisely what we do not 
look at [was wir gemeinhin nicht anblicken] but just look to [tm Auge haben] 
as standard-setting for our comportment. (Ga34: 222) 


In short, as Wrathall puts it, Heideggerian experience is experience of 
entities as “instances of a known type”.’®° Of course, Heidegger opposes 


129 As ever, Heidegger is often extremely critical of prima facie similar views when they 
are expressed by certain canonical authors, above all Plato (see for example Ga45;: 
58). I explained the tensions underlying this deeply conflicted attitude in §3.6. 

130 Wrathall 2011: 25. 
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standard accounts of “essence” on the grounds that they fail to get 
to grips with the issues (Gam: 37): for example, Ga34: 154-5 attacks 
accounts of generic properties which appeal to the linguistic idea of 
a “type-name”. His view is that we need to rethink essence by linking 
it closely to his new model of intentionality, his theory of how entities 
are made manifest: this is what he means when he remarks that “the 
essence of truth is the truth of essence” (Gag: 201/96). I deal with truth 
in Chapter 4, but one can see how Prototype initiates this programme: it 
reconceives the idea of essence by locating it in relation to both the dis- 
covery of entities and the disclosure of ontological knowledge. Third, 
intentionality based on Prototype is conceptual in that Heidegger sim- 
ply denies that animals can possess such prototypes: they lack the ‘as’ 
(Ga29/30: 397), and so lack an understanding of being (Gaz7: 192). 
Again, he summarises the point using his preferred visual metaphor: 
“Animals do not look [blicken nicht]” (Gan4: 158).'3! Fourth, intention- 
ality based on Prototype is conceptual because (i) no positive reason has 
been given to think that the way it intends the world would be too rich 
or diffuse or fine-grained to capture in language — given the immense 
expressive powers of language, from poetry to the type of careful phe- 
nomenological reconstruction found in SZ, it seems that the burden 
of proof should be on anyone who claims that such content exists and 
thus that the default conclusions in the absence of such proofs is that 
Heideggerian intentionality is not rich or diffuse or fine-grained in 
this way (for example, nothing has been said to suggest that the a vari- 
able could not be represented by singular terms and the prototypes, 
as concepts, are very plausibly expressible in propositional terms as is 
done in SZ); (ii) because denying that Heideggerian intentionality is 
rich or diffuse or fine-grained helps makes sense, as sketched in §3.4, 
of the relationships between logos, language and discourse in so far as 
such intentionality will be conceptual and so expressible in language 
whilst remaining, as prototypical, distinct from it; and (iii) because my 
reading of Heidegger as entirely uninterested in the possibility of rich 
or diffuse or fine-grained nonconceptual content fits with his account 


131 Heidegger’s insistence on the unbridgeable gulf between human and animal experi- 
ence is closely linked to Context: in effect, Heidegger analyses the notion of an entity 
becoming visible to me in terms of a process of rendering that entity meaningful by 
embedding it within a larger context. I absolutely agree with Smith that Heidegger’s 
account is thus not of perception in the minimal sense in which even an animal ora 
baby can “notice a light coming on ... or feel a kick in the pants” (Smith 2002: 100); 
in Heideggerian terms, animals and babies lack the ‘as’. 
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of the works of other thinkers. In his extensive writings on Kant, for 
example, Heidegger shows no interest whatsoever in investigating a 
nonconceptual mode of intentionality (see, for example, Gag: 28n; 
Gags: 101); instead his focus is entirely on providing, via the imagin- 
ation, an alternative, prototypical, account ofconceptuality and specif- 
ically of the a priori concepts which Kant calls categories. 

The conclusion that the explanatorily primary level of Heideggerian 
intentionality is conceptual is itself a significant one; it runs directly 
counter to the dominant reading of his work, the reading defended by 
commentators including Carman, Wrathall and Dreyfus. Furthermore, 
when combined with some comparatively straightforward premises, it 
warrants the attribution of Conceptualism to Heidegger. The definition 
of that thesis was this: 


(Def) Conceptualism = The thesis that all standard adult human inten- 
tional states (i) necessarily contain concepts and (ii) these con- 
cepts play a central, although not necessarily exhaustive, role in 
explaining the distinctive intentional features of such states. 


If the explanatorily primary mode of Dasein’s intentionality is defined, 
as I have argued, by Prototype then Heidegger will be committed to 
Conceptualism given three further claims. First, that secondary or deriva- 
tive modes of Dasein’s intentionality such as propositional intention- 
ality are also conceptual: this is assumed by all parties to the debate 
(indeed, as I discussed above, most commentators take the inference 
from the propositional to the conceptual to be an identity claim). 
Second, that claims which hold for Dasein also hold for adult humans 
in a normal state of functioning and conversely. Again, this is taken 
as obvious by most commentators: for example, Dreyfus introduces SZ 
as “a fresh analysis of what it is to be human”.'3* Matters here are, in 
fact, not quite as simple as they might seem and I return to the relation 
between Dasein and humanity in §5.2. But it seems reasonable to take 
this second point as given at least provisionally: after all, Heidegger 
himself often uses “Mensch” as interchangeable with “Dasein” (for 
example Gagg/30: 486). Third, that Heideggerian states such as anx- 
iety or death remain conceptual; as I stated in §1.1 I regard those states 
as “standard” parts of Dasein’s functioning as Heidegger sees it and 
thus as covered by Conceptualism. I will discuss these phenomena in 
detail below but for the moment I need only note that, given Prototype, 


132 Dreyfus 1991: 1. 
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a state will be conceptual if it features the ‘a as /’ structure. Whilst 
both anxiety and death are undoubtedly states in which many ‘nor- 
mal’ relations are suspended there is no suggestion that Heidegger 
sees them as entirely devoid of structures like the ‘in-order-to’; on the 
contrary, such structures are particularly evident in such cases (SZ: 
186-7). Indeed, it is hard to see how, if they were so devoid, he could 
even regard them as intentional, as opposed to merely sensory, given 
that his theory effectively analyses intentionality in terms of meaning 
and meaning in terms of the context created by such relations: this sug- 
gests that they retain the basic mechanism of ‘aas J’ intentionality, and 
thus conceptuality.'®3 Bringing these points together, it follows that my 
account supports the attribution of Conceptualism to Heidegger. 
However, as detailed in §3.1, it is equally crucial to Heidegger’s pro- 
ject that Conceptualism be combined with the further, negative claim 
that the explanatorily basic form of Dasein’s intentionality is not 
propositional. So the key question becomes this: is the act of mak- 
ing sense of entities in terms of prototypes best understood in terms 
of the linguistic model which defines propositional intentionality?"*+ 
According to Heidegger’s version of Prototype, to intend ‘a as LD’ is to 
project a, an entity or entities, on to a horizon bwhere (1) b itself exem- 
plifies those relations in which I take a to stand, and (ii) } thus serves 
as the prototype for ordering the manifold. This type of activity is, 
prima facie, very different from the act of endorsing a proposition. 
One natural way to support this point is to stress the role of time: at 
the transcendental level at least, the b variable in Heidegger’s theory 
is a distinctive kind of temporal structure, irreducible to any entity, 
whose nature and exemplary function can scarcely even be defined 
in the context of most other theories. On these grounds it seems rea- 
sonable to treat such “projection on to a horizon” as a sui generis rela- 
tion: this, I suggest, is the point which Heidegger is making when he 
talks of the need to “liberate grammar from logic” (SZ: 165). But an 
obvious problem then arises: Heidegger himself falters at precisely the 
point when we need a detailed specification of the relevant temporal 
prototypes; all we have is the example of substance in Gag and Gaz24’s 


133 Even if one wishes to reserve judgement on that score until the treatment of anxiety 
and death below, then my account will still have established the truth of a mar- 
ginally restricted version of Conceptualism where Dasein’s being-in-the-world would 
count as conceptual except in those rare moments when it is gripped by anxiety. 

134 Recall that the definition of “proposition” defended in §1.1 analyses it in terms of 
the “content of a declarative sentence”. 
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sketchy appeal to praesens. It is incredibly hard to see how this gap 
might be filled. For example, when Heidegger attempts, in a subse- 
quent discussion of Kant, to replicate the type of argument given in 
Gag for substance with respect to causality, he is forced to conflate the 
definitional connection between the concepts of earlier and later, a 
property which ‘the now sequence’ might very reasonably be said to 
exemplify, with a causal connection between earlier and later states 
of affairs, a property which is clearly quite different (Gag1: 185-6). 
The difficulties Heidegger runs into here are unsurprising: there is 
simply no principled reason to believe that the explanatorily funda- 
mental relations in terms of which we understand entities will admit 
of reduction to some form of temporal relation, even if one uses “tem- 
poral” in a highly unusual way. Furthermore, the problem will rapidly 
escalate if one seeks in addition to provide a temporal prototype for 
empirical concepts: how could there be plausibly a temporal prototype 
that somehow exemplified those properties that separate books from 
newspapers or journals? 

In light of these concerns, one option would be to retain Context 
and Prototype whilst dropping the further claim, driven by Ontological 
Difference, that the relevant prototypes were forms of time. So, for 
example, the prototype might be an empirical entity: as Fodor puts 
it, “cars for vehicles, red for colours, diamonds for jewels, sparrows 
for birds, and so on”.'85 But three new problems would then arise. 
First, the question of whether prototype intentionality was prop- 
ositional would resurface: it is, at least in part, the sheer strange- 
ness of Heidegger’s temporal prototypes which inclines one to deny 
that applying a prototype is anything like endorsing a proposition. 
Second, one would trigger some familiar empiricist concerns about 
prototypes which have so far remained dormant. Consider the issue, 
raised by Berkeley and Hume, of how any particular might exemplify 
a specific generic property without also exemplifying all the other 
qualities which it merely happened to possess: how, for example, 
could one have a prototype triangle that was not specifically a proto- 
type for, say, right-angled triangularity and hence not a prototype 
for triangularity in general? It was this problem which lead Peirce, 
another author heavily influenced by Kant’s Schematism, to appeal 
to the idea of concepts as “composite photographs”. On that account, 
when I think someone a coward: 


135 Fodor 1998: 93. 
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I have in mind something like a ‘composite photograph’ of all the per- 
sons I have known and read of who have had that character.'° 


But Heidegger’s reliance on temporal prototypes means that he does 
not face this difficulty in any obvious way: this is because it is unclear 
whether temporal prototypes, such as praesens, really possess any prop- 
erties besides those needed to fulfil their prototypical role; in contrast, 
a triangle must be right-angled or not. If one abandoned his emphasis 
on time, Heidegger would thus need to take up and defend something 
like Peirce’s proposal. Third, a shift away from temporal prototypes 
would engender naturalistic pressures quite alien to Heidegger’s 
system. For example, one obvious tactic is to think of prototypes in 
terms of a familiarity with, and thus a capacity to recognise, certain 
patterns: one might then make a convincing evolutionary and philo- 
sophical case that pattern recognition was prior to language use and 
so to propositional intentionality. The problem is that this natural- 
istic project will very likely see such capacities as shared by both us 
and animals, and that is something to which Heidegger is implacably 
opposed (Gag: 326/157). Of course, he may simply have been wrong; 
but it seems no account of the ‘aas 0’ structure can claim to be genu- 
inely Heideggerian if it allows that structure to be possessed by both 
Dasein and animals. 

Heidegger was, I think, aware of many of these issues, and the 
1930s see him experiment with a number of variants on Prototype. For 
example, one tactic he explores is to identify the prototypes with a 
particular class of entities, namely art works, rather than with some 
kind of temporal structure: these entities take over the function allot- 
ted to the temporal prototypes in SZ of opening a world through the 
creation of a relational context within which other entities are located 
and ordered (Gas: 28, 31-2). Thus the sculpture is not an image in the 
sense that it pictures the god, any more than the transcendental sche- 
mata were images in the way a portrait is; yet it remains, in line with 
the web linking Bild and bilden, a “Bildwerk” that lets the god “come to 
presence” (Ga5: 29). As with the prototypes, the relational structure 
created is normative: the temple, like the prototype, creates a stand- 
ard, “a guiding measure” [weisenden Mafes], a form in which “what is 


136 Peirce et al. 1998, vol. 11: §435. I owe the reference to Hookway 2002: 34. Exactly 
like Heidegger, Peirce thus wants to treat Kantian schemata as images; he regards 
Kant’s clear antipathy to this move as deeply unsatisfactory (Peirce ef al. 1998, vol. 


v: §531). 
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essential gives guidance” [das Wesenhafte die Weisungen gibt] (Gab: 30). 
Furthermore, as with the prototypes, it is in virtue of this normative 
context that entities can be illuminated, can come to light: 


An entity ... comes in the work to stand in the light of its being. The 
being of the entity comes into the steadiness of its shining. (Ga5: 21) 


Finally, as with the prototypes, this act of illumination or clearing is 
neither nonconceptual nor uncapturable through language provided 
that language is chosen with sufficient care: thus it is explicitly aligned 
with poetry (Gas: 61).'87 The result is that one sees in the Ursprung 
essay two trends characteristic of Heidegger’s work in the early 1930s. 
On the one hand, there is an ongoing attempt to find a satisfactory 
way of articulating the prototype approach. As I noted in §3.6, SZ 
makes no appeal to the imagination used in Gag, and instead artic- 
ulates Prototype using the light metaphors Heidegger found in Plato. 
The Ursprung essay constitutes an extension of both these trends: it 
combines an explicit rejection of the imagination (Ga5: 60), with an 
attempt to underpin $Z’s use of light metaphors through an appeal 
to a new prototypical role for a privileged class of entities. On the 
other hand, however, the essay also sees Heidegger starting to move 
away from the prototype approach as he develops new concepts whose 
place in the economy set up by SZ is unclear: for example, Dichtung. I 
discuss some of Heidegger’s developing alternatives to the prototype 
approach in Chapters 5 and 6. 

It is time to take stock. Exegetically, I have argued that Heidegger 
is committed to the existence of a mode of intentionality that is non- 
propositional and yet conceptual. I believe that this reading makes the 
best sense of Heidegger’s texts, both at the micro-level, for example 
with respect to the distinction between discovery and disclosure, and 
at the macro-level, for example with respect to the relation between 
SZ and its missing third division, or SZ and Heidegger’s Kant, or SZ 
and Husserl. Most importantly, I think it makes good sense of the 
individual theses Heidegger advances, theses like A Priori or Prototype. 
Taken together, these points explain Heidegger’s overarching case for 


137 Of course, nonconceptualists such as Wrathall have argued eloquently that 
Heidegger’s later talk of “poetry” or “language” does not really refer to language in 
the standard sense, but rather to something like a unifying gathering (for example, 
Wrathall 2011: 126-7). I think it refers to both: it is a unifying gathering (in line 
with his earlier use of logos or discourse — see §3.2) which, as conceptual, is appro- 
priately illuminated by being compared with language as that term is standardly 
understood, 
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the distinction between propositional intentionality and the ‘a as 0’ 
structure, and they support the attribution of Conceptualism to him. 
Philosophically, I have raised several problems with Heidegger’s pos- 
ition. Furthermore, one can also see that, even if Heidegger’s argu- 
ments went through unproblematically, a great deal of work would 
remain to be done. For example, how exactly would this new proto- 
type intentionality relate to propositional content? Clearly, Heidegger 
must treat the former as explanatorily primary, but how exactly is the 
relation to be understood? To put it in the terms I used in §3.1, is the 
claim that some types of experience are directly defined by the ‘as’, 
and others only derivatively dependent on it? What then lies in the 
extension of each class? When I have a conversation with someone 
how exactly is the ‘as’ involved there and how exactly does it under- 
pin my use of propositions? To proceed further we need to identify 
new resources or further arguments in Heidegger’s work. The aim of 
Chapter 4 is to turn from intentionality specifically to what one might 
loosely call metaphysics: where exactly does Heidegger stand on issues 
such as truth, or realism, or the supposed priority of the ready-to- 
hand, and how does this link to what I have said so far? 


4 


“BEING”, REALISM AND TRUTH 


The purpose of this chapter is to examine what one might loosely call 
the ‘metaphysics’ of Heidegger’s work in the 1920s and early 1930s; 
by this I mean his views on issues such as truth, realism and idealism, 
the possible priority of the ready-to-hand over the present-at-hand, 
the definition of “being” and so on.’ I will argue that his treatment 
of these topics meshes with and supports the results of Chapter 3. 
However, my aim is to provide independent grounds for what I say in 
this chapter; significant portions of it are logically independent from 
the arguments of Chapter 3 and thus available to those who would 
reject those arguments. 


4.1. Explanatory priority, the ready-to-hand and 
the present-at-hand 


In Chapter 3, Iargued that the explanatorily primary level of Dasein’s 
intentionality locates entities within the “world”. I want now to look 
more closely at how this works, at how it relates to Heidegger’s dis- 
tinction between the ready-to-hand and the present-at-hand and 
at how Heidegger might respond to Searle’s recent, scathing criti- 
cisms of that distinction. I argued in Chapter 1 that Heidegger used 
“present-at-hand” in a way that is multiply ambiguous. For simpli- 
city’s sake, I will here assume that it refers to entities as individu- 
ated by reference to their spatio-temporal and causal properties, 
for example as they are within the various natural sciences; it is that 


1 Heidegger is, of course, implacably opposed to “metaphysics” in many other senses of 
the term. 
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definition which is central to the debate with contemporary authors 
such as Searle.’ 

Heidegger’s basic claim is that at the explanatorily primary level of 
Dasein’s intentionality we locate entities within the meaningful social 
and teleological context which he calls “world”: the basic nature of 
Dasein’s existence is thus a “being-in-the-world”, and the basic mode 
of Dasein’s understanding is “equiprimordially” an understanding 
of world itself and an understanding of entities as “accessible within 
the world” (SZ: 19). It is important to recognise that this basic claim 
applies equally to what one might call ‘practical’ tasks, for example 
driving to the shops, and ‘theoretical’ tasks, such as the scientist draft- 
ing a paper on some experiment. In both cases the relevant activities 
exhibit the same interconnections between the agent’s self-identity, the 
nested teleology of her goals and her attendant interaction with — her 
influence on, her influence by — other agents, historical assumptions, 
social institutions and so on. Thus Heidegger’s claim to have identi- 
fied a “common root” of both “theoretical” and “practical” intention- 
ality (Ga26: 236-7); similarly, this is why he links being-in-the-world 
to “concern” and then defines that, as discussed in §3.1, in as broad a 
manner as possible (SZ: 193, 358; Gagi: 220). Furthermore, the point 
applies irrespective of the entities one intends. Be it the driver’s car, 
or the scientist’s particles, an entity becomes intraworldly in so far as 
Dasein intends it; in so far as it is located within a web of tasks, iden- 
tities, goals, social norms — thus Context as defended in Chapter 3. Of 
course, some entities are such that their very existence is constitutively 
dependent upon this web (for example, tax courts), whereas others 
are apparently not (the rock which the mountaineer scales). But even 
entities in the latter class need to be located within the world in order to 
make themselves manifest to Dasein. Thus Heidegger: 


Present-at-hand things remain the kind of entities they are, even if 
they do not become intraworldly, even if world entry does not happen 


2 This is what I originally labelled present-at-hand?: I focus on this because Searle places 
great emphasis on the relationship between philosophy and the natural sciences, 
something he argues Heidegger cannot explain (Searle 2004: 318). Furthermore, 
most contemporary philosophers would be as hostile as Heidegger is to presence-at- 
hand’, i.e. a vision of entities as Aristotelian, Cartesian, Leibnizian or Kantian sub- 
stances; presence-at-hand? meanwhile, the idea of entities as cut off from the relations 
that define the Heideggerian world, might figure in the conclusion of an argument 
between a contemporary thinker such as Searle and Heidegger but it assumes too 
much to be a good starting point. 
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to them and there is no occasion for it at all. Intraworldliness does 
not belong to the essence of present-at-hand entities as such, but it 
is only the transcendental condition, in the primordial sense, for the 
possibility of present-at-hand things being able to emerge as they are. 
(Ga26: 251) 


He reiterates the point elsewhere: 


Intraworldliness belongs to the being of the present-at-hand, of nature, 
not as a determination of its being, but as a possible determination 
and one that is necessary for the possibility of the discovery of nature. 
(Ga24: 240) 


How does this relate to the distinction between the ready-to-hand and 
the present-at-hand? The key is to distinguish two senses in which an 
entity might be ready-to-hand, one broader and one narrower. In the 
broader sense, any entity encountered within the world is ready-to- 
hand. For example, as discussed in §9.1, Heidegger defines “concern” 
in a deliberately loose manner: I am, for example concerned with 
something in so far as it is the object of my discussions (SZ: 56-7). This 
clearly includes the scientist’s particles. He then defines “equipment” 
[Zeug] in terms of concern: “we call the entities encountered in concern 
‘equipment’ (SZ: 68). The scientist’s particles are thus equipment in 
this broad sense. Our experience of them, for example, is characterised 
by nested teleological relations: I want to analyse this particle in order 
to explain this experimental result in order to deal with that anomaly 
for the sake of being a scientist, etc. (SZ: 68). Heidegger finally defines 
the ready-to-hand in terms of this notion of equipment: “the mode 
of being which equipment possesses ... we call ‘ready-to-hand”” (SZ: 
69). Elsewhere, he makes the same point in terms of “involvement”. A 
ready-to-hand entity is one which stands in involvement relations (SZ: 
83): this will include, for example, the subatomic particles which show 
up as the appropriate or inappropriate locus of investigation for those 
trying to understand a particular chemical reaction (SZ: 83; similarly 
SZ: 76, 353). In sum: 


Insofar as an entity shows itself to concern — that is, insofar as it is dis- 
covered in its being — it is already something ready-to-hand environ- 
mentally. (SZ: 85) 


It is a transcendental condition for Heidegger that any entity intended 
by Dasein is “discovered in its being”: all intended entities are thus 
ready-to-hand in this broad sense. This is why Heidegger, at least in 
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his more considered moments, completely rejects the idea that science 
should be understood in terms of the suspension of practical activity: 
even a research project in pure mathematics has its tools, goals and 
teleologies (I assume this axiom in order to investigate that set ...) 
(SZ: 358).3 

But this broad notion of the “ready-to-hand” on which it is coexten- 
sive with an “intraworldly entity” and on which it includes entities such 
as rocks and particles, is not the only sense of the term in Heidegger’s 
work. He also uses “ready-to-hand” in a far narrower manner, often 
cashed via the contrast with the present-at-hand. So, for example, 
Brandom writes: 


Present-at-hand things are roughly the objective, person-independent 
causally interacting subjects of natural scientific inquiry. Ready-to-hand 
things are those a neo-Kantian would describe as imbued with human 
value and significance. 


Similarly, as discussed in Chapters 1 and 2, SZ: 157-8 clearly presents 
the ready-to-hand as linked into Dasein’s projects, whilst the present- 
at-hand is not. I propose the following interpretation. Within the set of 
intended and thus broadly ready-to-hand entities there is a subset, the 
necessary conditions of whose existence make reference to the world: 
this subset is the narrow-ready-to-hand.} So, for example, a dollar bill 
or a tax court is narrowly-ready-to-hand: the necessary conditions of 
their existence make reference to various worldly structures, such as 
the tax code or fiat currency. In contrast, natural entities, whilst nec- 
essarily located within the world in so far as they are intended, are not 
themselves constitutively dependent on the world in the same manner 
(this raises, of course, questions regarding Heidegger’s stance on ide- 
alism: I address these in §4.2). As Heidegger summarises: 


An example of an intraworldly entity is nature. It is indifferent in this 
regard how far nature is discovered scientifically, i.e. indifferent whether 
we think of this entity in a theoretical, physico-chemical way, or think 
of it in the sense in which we speak of ‘nature out there’: hills, woods, 


3 Lagree with McNeill that the account which Heidegger rightly rejects here, in particu- 
lar in SZ§6ob, at times looks suspiciously similar to the account he himself sketched in 
SZ§13, (McNeill 1999: 74). As discussed in Chapter 3, I think that SZ§13 should be read 
partly as gesturing towards the kind of disjunctivism Heidegger needs. 

4 Brandom 2005: 214. 

5 Anything narrowly-ready-to-hand is therefore broadly ready-to-hand, but not 
conversely. 
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meadows, brooks, the field of wheat, the call of birds. This entity is 
intraworldly. But for all that intraworldliness does not belong to nature’s 
being ... It is, even if we do not discover it, without our encountering 
it within our world. Being within the world devolves upon this entity, 
nature, solely when it is discovered as an entity. (Ga24: 240) 


In short, “nature can be there without there being a world, without 
Dasein existing” (G24: 240). 

I want now to show how this distinction between the broad and 
the narrow ready-to-hand can resolve some long-standing and some 
recent difficulties.° The best way to approach the issues is via the ques- 
tion of the priority between the ready-to-hand and the present-at- 
hand. Dreyfus’s approach, for example, presents the present-at-hand 
as explanatorily dependent on the ready-to-hand.’ Similarly, this is 
the way Searle reads Heidegger: for Searle Heidegger’s claim is that 
“observer dependent facts” such as something being a dollar bill or a 
hammer have explanatory priority over “observer independent facts” 
such as being a piece of paper of a certain size, or a piece of metal of a 
certain weight. But Heidegger’s view, Searle alleges, is then laughably 
mistaken: 


Obviously, the observer dependent facts of the world are dependent on 
the observer independent, because the observer dependent facts are cre- 
ated as such out of an observer independent or brute reality by human 
consciousness and intentionality, both of which are themselves observer 
independent. Thus meaningful utterances, tools, governments, money 
and equipment generally are human creations out of meaningless 
observer independent materials. So, a piece of paper is money or an 
object is a hammer only because we have imposed functions on them, 
the functions of being money or a hammer. The observer independ- 
ent is ontologically primary, the observer dependent is derivative. Now 
here is the interest of all this for the present discussion: Heidegger has the 
ontology exactly backwards. He says the ready-to-hand is prior, the present- 
at-hand is derivative. The hammers and the dollar bills are prior to the 
sheets of paper and the collection of metal molecules.* 


Searle charges that Heidegger committed this error because he was 
misled by the trivial fact that we normally see something as a dollar bill 


6 In line with my policy in Chapter 1, I ignore Heidegger’s occasional tendency to use 
present-at-hand to mean something like “any non-Dasein entity” (SZ: 45). 

7 Dreyfus 1991: 79. 

8 Searle 2004: 325 (original emphasis). 
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before we see it as piece of paper. It is in this sense that Searle believes 
Heidegger to be a phenomenologist and, unsurprisingly, he finds such 
“phenomenology” bankrupt: not only is the way we first see things 
highly contingent (imagine running a paper mill), there is no reason to 
think it will be a good guide to ontology and many not to. But Searle’s 
reading of SZ is simply incorrect. Heidegger places no philosophical 
weight on facts about how we first see things: as Heidegger notes, even 
Descartes can accommodate the triviality that we typically under- 
stand things as dollars, hammers and colours chronologically prior 
to understanding them as extended substances (SZ: g5—-6).'° The real 
roots of Heidegger’s divergence from Searle instead lie much deeper. 
Heidegger’s primary aim is to give a non-naturalistic, non-reductive 
account of the nature of Dasein’s intentionality.’ This anti-naturalism 
means that he refuses to analyse the capacity and structure of Dasein’s 
intentionality in, say, causal terms: in Heideggerian jargon, intention- 
ality and Dasein cannot be explained as present-at-hand (Gage: 120). 
Heidegger thus refuses, for example, to analyse meaningful speech in 
terms of a projection of sense on to sounds (Ga2Q/30: 444; similarly 
SZ: 163-4); and he often attempts to support this tactic by highlighting 
problems, such as the unity of the proposition, that supposedly result 
from allowing naturalistic concepts, such as those drawn from empir- 
ical psychology, into the analysis of intentionality (Gag: 594). What I 
want to emphasise is that this whole approach runs directly counter to 
Searle’s own on which the key question is the following: 


Given that any sort of Cartesianism or other form of metaphysical dual- 
ism is out of the question, how do we give an account of ourselves as 
conscious, intentionalistic, rational, speech-act performing, ethical, 
free-will possessing, political and social animals in a world that consists 
entirely of mindless, meaningless brute physical particles." 


From Searle’s perspective, Heidegger’s basic ontological dualism 
between Dasein and non-Dasein is thus sufficient to make his position 
a version of Cartesianism; for Heidegger, in contrast, it is Searle who 
is the Cartesian since Heidegger reads Descartes precisely as some- 
one who was not dualist enough, not sharp enough in separating Dasein 


9 Searle 2004: 325. 
10 A similar point is made by Fell 1992: 72. 
11 What exactly is it about intentionality that Heidegger refuses to naturalise or reduce? 
The answer, I suggest in Chapters 5 and 6, is its normativity. 
12 Searle 2004: 318. 
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from the type of concepts legitimately applied only to other entities 
(SZ: 95-6). 

With this background in place, one can now formulate a 
Heideggerian response to Searle in terms of the priority relations 
among the various notions of ready-to-hand and present-at-hand. 
Searle is correct that SZ has no real story about, nor interest in, the 
question of how Dasein relates to the present-at-hand in so far as the 
latter is considered outside the scope of intentionality: in Searle’s terms, 
Heidegger has no real account of irreducibly de re references to 
entities.'3 This deficiency is made good in name only when Heidegger 
later appeals to “metontology” as recognising the fact that Dasein’s 
very existence in some sense depends upon the existence of the 
natural world; there is next to nothing forthcoming from Heidegger 
by way of details (Ga26: 199). The root cause of the problem is that 
Heidegger has modified Kant’s transcendental framework in such a 
way that what would be the transcendental subject, i.e. Dasein, is itself 
conditioned: Heidegger goes to great lengths to explain how this con- 
ditioning would work with respect to, say, historical influences, but has 
little to say about Dasein’s determination by the natural world. One 
significant reason for this lies in what Heidegger sees as an incom- 
patibility between normative and causal explanation: I explain this in 
detail in Chapter 5. For the moment, though, what matters most is that 
Searle is wrong to suggest that Heidegger privileges the ready-to-hand 
over the present-at-hand for the absurd reason that we typically see 
things in the former way first.’! Rather, the ready-to-hand has priority 
in two senses for Heidegger. First, the broad ready-to-hand defines 
the structure of intentionality. In so far as present-at-hand entities are 
intended they are thus located within that structure; conversely, that 
intentional structure cannot itself, given Heidegger’s anti-naturalism, 
be explained by appeal to the properties belonging to the present-at- 
hand. The broad ready-to-hand thus has explanatory priority in the 
sense that it explains intentionality and thus any experience of the 
present-at-hand. Second, our intending of the narrow ready-to-hand 
possesses a methodological priority over our intending of the present-at- 
hand, i.e. over our intending of those entities which are only broadly 


13, Searle 2004: 328-9. 

14 As Searle always stresses, his understanding of Heidegger is largely taken from 
Dreyfus, and one can see how his reading takes its cue Dreyfus’s appeal to the break- 
down (compare Searle 2004: 320-1 and Dreyfus 1991: 79). 
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ready-to-hand. The reason is that narrow ready-to-hand entities, in so 
far as they are metaphysically dependent on the world, make especially 
clear the structure of worldhood which applies to any entity in so far as 
itis intended: Dasein’s everyday experience of hammers and dollar bills 
thus serves as the “preliminary theme” through which “worldhood in 
general” comes into view (SZ: 66-7). It is in this methodological sense, 
and not the trivial chronological one identified by Searle, that dollar 
bills have priority over pieces of paper for Heidegger: the former, i.e. 
the narrow ready-to-hand, make particularly visible those structures, 
i.e. the broad ready-to-hand, which define any entity, paper or bill, in 
so far as it is intended by Dasein (SZ: 88). By extension, it is because 
the priority of the narrow ready-to-hand is only methodological that 
Heidegger is so hostile to readings of his work on which everydayness 
becomes anything more than a pedagogical device: 


I attempted in [SZ] to provide a preliminary characterisation of the 
phenomenon of world by interpreting the way in which we at first and 
for the most part move about in our everyday world ... In and through 
this initial characterisation, the task is to press on and point out the 
phenomenon of world as a problem. It never occurred to me, however, 
to try to claim or prove with this interpretation that the essence of man 
consists in the fact he knows how to handles knives and forks or use the 
tram. (Ga29/30: 262-3) 


Taking stock, then, several points are worth highlighting. First, 
there are basic differences of approach between Heidegger and think- 
ers such as Searle which mean that Heidegger is uninterested in some 
of the problems which Searle regards as central: for example, what 
relations obtain between Dasein and entities in so far as the latter are 
not objects of intentionality. Second, Heidegger, again unlike Searle, 
refuses to appeal to causal or other naturalistic notions in explaining 
intentionality: here Heidegger’s tactics mirror those of Kant where, 
on both the two-standpoints and two-worlds reading, the normative 
discourse that defines intentionality is irreducible to the discourse of 
natural science.) I discuss the links between Heidegger and Kant in 
this regard in detail in Chapter 5. Third, Searle’s account of the sup- 
posed priority of the ready-to-hand is simply mistaken: Heidegger does 
not privilege the dollar bill over the piece of paper simply because 


15 Matters are, as always, additionally complicated by Kant’s idealism; I discuss 
Heidegger’s stance on this in § 4.2. 
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most of us see it as the former before we see it as the latter. Instead, it is 
important to recognise that there are two senses in which the ready-to- 
hand has priority for Heidegger: one is explanatory and corresponds 
to the broad ready-to-hand, the other is methodological and corres- 
ponds to the narrow ready-to-hand. 

I want to close this section by addressing three important, outstand- 
ing issues. First, it is worth contrasting my position with Dreyfus’s. 
Dreyfus holds that $Z816 analyses the emergence of natural science 
as a response to some severe breakdown in our “practical attitude”.'° I 
agree with Blattner that this account is internally flawed.'? But from my 
perspective, it also basically misconstrues Heidegger’s aim in that sec- 
tion. The purpose of SZ§16 is to draw attention to the world (SZ: 72), or, 
equivalently, to what I called the broad ready-to-hand. Heidegger’s aim 
is to highlight the nature of that structure by pointing to negative cases: 
for example, when some item is missing or malfunctions the instru- 
mental chain in which it is located becomes visible (SZ: 74-5). But the 
discussion here, as an account of worldhood, applies to any entity which 
Dasein intends: the scientist’s world is as illuminated by such cases as 
the carpenter’s or the mathematician’s (the proof won't go through 
because an inference I had always thought good fails, which brings my 
attention to the various roles that that inference has played in other 
proofs ...). So the account we are getting here is not an account of the 
emergence of natural science; rather it isan account of a phenomenon, 
namely world, which underpins all Dasein’s activities. What misleads 
Dreyfus is the multiple ambiguities in Heidegger’s use of “presence-at- 
hand”. In this section, it figures in two main ways. First, in SZ: 73, the 
malfunctioning or missing entity is present-at-hand in the sense that it 
is understood within the familiar teleological chains, i.e. as ready-to- 
hand in the broad sense, and yet as somehow obstructing them. Thus 
Heidegger starts by emphasising that he is dealing with “equipment”, 
the “ready-to-hand”; he then states that with damage or malfunction 
one experiences a certain “unreadiness-to-hand”, “the being-just- 
present-at-hand-and-no-more of something ready-to-hand”. Second, 
in SZ: 75-6, Heidegger repeats his basic claim that entities which are 
present-at-hand in either the sense of being causally individuated nat- 
ural entities or metaphysically defined substances can only be intended 
in so far as they are located against the backdrop of the world, i.e. in 
so far as they are understood as broadly ready-to-hand. Contra Dreyfus, 


16 Dreyfus 1991:'79-81. 17 Blattner 1995: 325-6. 
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none of this is intended to explain the emergence of natural science. 
Indeed, there is no need for a special account of science, natural or 
otherwise, at all. Heidegger’s model of science in general, from his- 
tory to physics, is delivered via his basic apparatus of world; specifically, 
he identifies scientific practice with a particular self-identity and task, 
namely to investigate entities for the sake of getting at the truth about 
them (for example, Gaz5: 26). Furthermore, again contra Dreyfus, 
there is no need for a special account of how we come to see entities 
as individuated by their causal or spatio-temporal properties: this is, 
after all, an activity familiar to us all and one which is again supposedly 
explained by Heidegger’s basic apparatus of world (I understand these 
bricks as individuated by weight for the purpose of building a wall ...)."* 
What Heidegger does offer is a detailed account of how the modern 
mathematical natural sciences specifically then develop and function: 
for example, to what degree they are genuinely empirical and to what 
degree their assumptions dictate their findings (Ga41: 92-4). But this 
account is not at stake in SZ§16, and when this account does come, in 
texts such as Ga41, concepts like breakdown play no real part in it. 

Second, I want to contrast my position with that of Blattner. Building 
on work by Rouse, Blattner has suggested that Heidegger should 
have reached the conclusion that “all objects are ready-to-hand” by 
recognising: 


[T]hat we see the origin or ‘genesis’ of science out of everyday life in 
terms of a response to practical, means-end problems. Science is con- 
tinuous with everyday life. It results from generalizing and abstract- 
ing — standardizing — the things of everyday life.'® 


It is important to see that this is not my view. In particular, I do not 
think either that Heidegger held or that he should have held that sci- 
entific practice is a “response to practical, means-end problems”: I do 
not think that Heideggerian science is or should be instrumental in 
the sense that it is undertaken to ensure self-preservation or utility 
or to overcome some threat. Rather, its aim is solely truth. My point is 
that this is entirely compatible with the fact that Heidegger analyses it in 
terms of being-in-the-world and the broad ready-to-hand: the scientist 


18 This is not to deny, of course, that some aspects of Heidegger’s explanation here are 
both complex and questionable; in particular, as detailed in Chapter g, his attempt to 
cash our understanding of both world and the being of the present-at-hand in terms 
of a familiarity with temporal prototypes. 

19 Blattner 1995: 336. 
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employs method x to solve problem yin order to set up experiment zall 
for the sake of being a scientist, i.e. revealing the truth about entities. 
It is also entirely compatible with the fact that the objects of physics are 
present-at-hand, in the sense that they are individuated by causal and 
spatio-temporal properties which do not depend on Dasein, and yet 
are, like all objects of Heideggerian intentionality, encountered within 
the world, i.e. as ready-to-hand in the broad sense. 

The third outstanding issue is this: why could the basic way in which 
we understand entities not be causal, say, with teleological and instru- 
mental relations then being built on top? For example, even if one 
grants Heidegger’s point that intentionality is irreducible to naturalis- 
tic facts, why could one not postulate, in line with someone like Kant, a 
non-naturalistic and normatively structured capacity for intentionality 
which nevertheless primarily makes sense of entities in causal terms? 
Heidegger’s answer is clear: he thinks that if one begins from that kind 
of basic template then the additional features attributed to entities 
will somehow be inevitably distorted (SZ: gg). For example, attempt- 
ing to add values on to a causally defined framework would lead to 
those values being understood in terms of that framework, and thus 
themselves rendered present-at-hand; presumably he has something 
like a projectivist account of value in mind here (SZ: 99). Underlying 
this insistence is a characteristically hermeneutic emphasis on the 
initial terms, the starting point, of inquiry: if those are wrong, then 
the assumption is that the bias they introduce can never be corrected 
since it would simply distort the attempts at correction (SZ: 207). This 
explains Heidegger’s dismissal of one of the questions raised in §2.1 and 
$2.3 above: why couldn’t one offer, say, a primarily Fregean account of 
language and then attempt to add ona treatment of the social context 
of assertion further down the line? Heidegger’s view is that such sub- 
sequent adaptations could never guarantee that the initial “inappro- 
priate formulation of the question would not continue to stand” (SZ: 207, 
original emphasis). Some of his arguments for this view are deeply 
unconvincing. For example, he claims that any attempt to reconstruct 
the world by supplementing, say, a causal base would already assume 
some prior understanding of what the world was, an understanding 
around which the reconstruction might be orientated: he takes this to 
show that we possess such an understanding independent of any such 
reconstruction, and thus one which should not be analysed in terms 
of it (SZ: 99). The obvious counter is that this prior understanding is 
simply a pre-theoretical awareness of world which is now being subject 
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to closer analysis and decomposition: similarly, the mere fact that non- 
philosophers are able to use ethical predicates does not mean that a 
theoretical analysis of ethics in terms of causal reactions to natural 
properties is a no-go. Frankly, I suspect that Heidegger’s emphasis 
on the origin as the determining point of inquiry is so deeply bound 
within his work and his method that he is neither able, nor particularly 
willing, to offer a defence of it that might satisfy a neutral. I want to 
close by highlighting the fact that he never worries that his concerns 
might equally apply to his own theory: after all, if it is unacceptable 
to try to modify a causal picture to yield an account of teleology and 
instrumentality, why is it any better to begin with the latter and try to 
explain the former? The reason is that his theory does not claim that 
causal properties are to be explained in terms of world; rather the 
claim is that our ability to intend entities as causal is to be so explained 
(Gaz4: 240). This brings me neatly to the next topic I want to tackle: 
the twin issues of being and realism in Heidegger’s work. 


4.2. Realism, idealism and “being” 
In one of his attacks on Heidegger, Searle makes this remark: 


It ought to arouse our suspicions that people who spend enormous 
efforts on interpreting [Heidegger’s] work disagree on the fundamen- 
tal question of whether he was an idealist.*° 


The implication is that the absence of consensus on such a basic issue 
testifies to an incoherence on Heidegger’s part. I will begin with a very 
crude sketch of what I take to be Heidegger’s basic position. Labels 
like “idealism” and “realism” admit of so many interpretations as to be 
near meaningless (compare, for example, the notions of “idealism” in 
Berkeley, Hegel, Husserl and Russell: they are not even close to coex- 
tensive). So Iam going to stipulate a basic, common-sense definition: 
“idealism” as I shall use it here is the thesis that properties which are 
prima facie mind-independent are in fact mind-dependent.*' So, for 
example, thinking of the property of being sad as mind-dependent is 
not an idealist move, whilst thinking of the property of being ten-feet 
wide as mind-dependent is. I will treat “realism” simply as the denial 


20 Searle 2004: 329. 

21 Note the contrast with Searle’s definition on which a view is idealist if it does not allow 
for irreducibly de re references to objects (Searle 2004: 317): I discuss the difference 
between this definition and mine below. 
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of idealism. Adapting these definitions to Heidegger’s system, the 
question becomes this: does Heidegger hold that properties which are 
prima facie independent of Dasein in fact depend on it? For example, 
does he hold that the causal properties possessed by natural entities 
are dependent on Dasein? 

On the face of it, the answer is “no”. Heidegger repeatedly and 
clearly states that the properties possessed by present-at-hand entities, 
i.e. those entities individuated by causal or spatio-temporal features, 
are independent of Dasein’s existence and behaviour. For example: 


World is only, if, and as long as Dasein exists. Nature can also be when 
no Dasein exists. (Ga24: 241) 

Entities are in themselves the kind of entities they are, and in the way 
they are, even if, for example, Dasein does not exist. (Ga26: 194) 

The cosmos can be without humans inhabiting the earth, and the cos- 
mos was long before humans ever existed. (Ga26: 216) 


I think the initial impression conveyed by these passages is the right one: 
Heidegger is a realist in that he does not believe that any plausibly mind- 
independent properties depend on Dasein. I am thus in agreement 
with Carman’s “ontic realism”, which he summarises as the view that 
“[present-at-hand] entities exist and have a determinate structure inde- 
pendent of us and our understanding of them”.** There are of course 
stronger senses of realism which Heidegger rejects: for example, SZ: 207 
identifies “realism” with the view that the “reality” or existence of the 
external world is capable of proof. As detailed in Chapter 3, Heidegger 
regards the existence of entities other than Dasein as a structural con- 
sequence of the domain of the a variable within his ‘a as schema; he 
thus rejects any attempt to prove that such entities exist and so is not a 
realist in this stronger sense. But even sticking to my basic definition, 
matters are far from simple once one moves beyond the initial quota- 
tions to look at the broader place of realism within Heidegger’s system. 
My aim in this section is to explain both what Heidegger’s position is, 
and why it has proved so hard to identify. I will begin by showing how 
Heidegger’s views on realism and idealism link to a simple but funda- 
mental question: what exactly does he mean by the word “being”? 

No term is more central to Heidegger’s early thought than “being”. 
So it is surely a necessary condition on any viable reading that one 


22 Carman 2003: 157. Carman uses “occurrence” for “Vorhandenheit” and its cognates; I 
have modified his remark for the sake of terminological continuity. 
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explains what precisely he means by it. There are, however, two key 
barriers to such an explanation. First, as Blattner observes, “being” is 
traditionally used to mean something like “that in virtue of which an 
entity is an entity and an entity of the sort it is”*s: thus Heidegger him- 
self introduces “being” as “that which determines entities as entities” 
(SZ: 6). Call this “being’”. The problem is that Heidegger immediately 
then equates “being” with “that in terms of which entities are already 
understood” (SZ: 6). Call this “being?”. In line with being*?, Carman 
thus identifies “being” as “the condition of the intelligibility of entities 
as entities”, whilst Frede similarly glosses “to be” as “to be understood 
as”.*4 The difficulty which Blattner stresses is then this: it appears as if 
Heidegger is simply defining being", the essential structure of entities, 
in terms of being’, the way in which Dasein understands them. This 
seems to yield an idealism by stipulation.*> Blattner himself reads 
Heidegger as an idealist, and so sets himself the task of identifying 
an underlying argument for the link between being’ and being?.*° But 
the relationship between being’ and being’ poses as many problems 
for my realist approach: if Heidegger is a realist, why should the basic 
structure of entities be linked to Dasein’s understanding of them? The 
second obstacle concerns the relationship between being and entities: 
for example, what exactly is the much-vaunted “difference” between 
them? Suppose I list the necessary properties belonging to Dasein, 
or to a present-at-hand entity: is this a piece of ontology? Presumably 
so, since this is precisely what SZ does. But then how does an investi- 
gation of being differ from the kind of inquiry pursued by traditional 
metaphysics? Of course, Heidegger can claim that the canon has mis- 
construed the particular properties of entities such as Dasein; but that 
suggests that the gap between his approach and the tradition is one 
of degree, rather than kind. Similarly, why does he insist that being 
is irreducible to entities if it is equivalent to some set of facts, how- 
ever strange or little known, about the necessary or basic properties of 
entities (Ga24: 102)? 

The solution to these problems lies with the close link between 
Heidegger’s use of “being” and the theses such as Context and Prototype 
defended in Chapter 3. For Heidegger, the ability to intend an entity 
requires me to locate it within a meaningful relational context. At the 
explanatorily primary level of intentionality all entities are located 


Blattner 1994:4 24 Carman 2003: 15; Frede 1993: 57 


23 
25 Blattner 1999:3. 26 Blattner 1999: 27. 
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within the context he labels “world”; present-at-hand entities, for 
example, are then additionally located within a context of causal rela- 
tions. As discussed in Chapter 3, this requires a prior familiarity with 
the relevant context; furthermore, this familiarity cannot be a famil- 
larity with any set of entities since that would simply raise the question 
as to how I intended those entities. Together, these points generate the 
claim I labelled Ontological Difference: 


(Def) Ontological Difference = The familiarity with the meaningful con- 
texts which makes possible the explanatorily primary level of 
Heideggerian intentionality cannot, on pain of regress, be a famil- 
larity with an entity or entities. 


So what Heidegger needs, as I detailed in §3.1 and §3.9, is an account 
of our familiarity with some x where x exemplifies those meaningful 
relations in terms of which we will make sense of the relevant entities, 
and yet where x is not itself an entity. As shown in §3.1, he labels this 
distinctive familiarity “ontological knowledge”: thus the transcenden- 
tal condition on intending an entity is a prior understanding of being 
(Ga24: 390). 

Using this framework, one can now resolve the two problems 
highlighted. Since they are obviously linked directly to the question 
of idealism, I will use the present-at-hand in the sense of that term 
which is coextensive with “nature”, with rocks, particles, flowers, as 
my example (Gaz24: 241). Causal relations, spatio-temporal properties 
and diachronic identity relations are the being' of the present-at-hand: 
they define this type of entity as the entity it is. Heidegger’s distinct- 
ive commitment to Context, however, means that our intending those 
entities requires a familiarity with that being’: to understand an entity 
as present-at-hand I need to make sense of it in terms of the causal, 
spatial and temporal relations that define that type of entity and so 
locate it within a meaningful web of such relations. But this means that 
Context entails that a familiarity with an entity’s being’ functions as its 
being?, i.e. that in terms of which we make sense of entities (SZ: 324). 
This resolves the first problem, the link between being" and being?, in 
a way that is entirely compatible with a realism regarding the present- 
at-hand: the claim is simply that we must be familiar with the basic 
properties that define those entities in order to intend them. What of 
the second problem: if what we are familiar with is a set of properties 
possessed by entities then why is the ontological supposedly irredu- 
cible to the ontic? The answer here is that, in line with Ontological 
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Difference, we need a familiarity with something that exemplifies the 
properties possessed by entities and yet is not an entity itself. This is the 
step which Heidegger believes the canon has overlooked: 


Metaphysics thinks entities as entities. Wherever the question is asked 
what entities are, entities as such are in sight. Metaphysical representa- 
tion owes this sight to the light [Lichi] of being. The light itself ... no 
longer comes within the range of metaphysical thinking ... Because 
metaphysics interrogates entities as entities, it remains concerned with 
entities and does not turn itself to being as being. (Gag: 365/195)*7 


The charge here is that metaphysics analyses the structure of entities, 
but fails to grasp the light, i.e. the familiarity, in terms of which such 
entities are discovered: the study of Dasein, though itself an entity, is 
an exercise in fundamental ontology because it reveals this light (SZ: 
12, 133). In line with Ontological Difference and Ontological Knowledge, 
this light consists in a familiarity with the properties that define the 
relevant entities, a familiarity which is nevertheless not itself a famil- 
larity with any entity or set of entities. This is what the canon missed 
and why, for Heidegger, traditional metaphysics is fundamentally 
deficient. In sum, “being is always the being of an entity” (SZ: g). Yet 
there remains an irreducible gap between being and entities because 
“being” is Heidegger’s term for our understanding of something, 
some x, which exemplifies the properties possessed by an entity with- 
out being an entity itself.*° His explanation of this xis provided by what 
Heidegger calls the “meaning of being”, i.e. that in terms of which 
“being” is cashed, or on to which “being” is projected (SZ: 324; Ga24: 
396-7).*? Heidegger’s understanding of “being”, and of the ontological 
difference, is thus inseparably linked to the distinctive transcendental 
structure of SZ, a point he stresses himself when he starts later to ques- 
tion that structure (Ga65: 467-9). Within SZ, of course, his ultimate 


27 In place of “Licht”, the 5th edn has Lichtung or “clearing”: this fits with the connec- 
tions between the two noted in §3.2 and §3.6. 
28 Thus Heidegger’s remark that: 


Images and schema are intuitables [Anschauliches] that can be produced in such 
a way that, as intuitable, they portray something they are themselves not. (Ga21: 360, 
emphasis added) 


29 Itis important to stress the two-step character of Heidegger’s argument. The account 
of “being” establishes the need for an x in terms of which we understand entities 
and yet which is not itself an entity. The discussion of the “meaning of being” then 
advances time as the only viable candidate for the role of x. 
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claim is that the meaning of being — that which supplies the relevant 
familiarity without itself being an entity — is time: thus the arguments 
of §3.4, §3.5 and §3.7. 

Before applying these results directly to SZ, I would like to show how 
the structures discussed function when Heidegger looks at an avow- 
edly idealist system, namely Kant’s. Kant’s idealism is obviously highly 
complex but one core claim is this: we necessarily intend entities as 
possessing certain properties because and only because of facts about 
our minds. Following Cassam, I will call this the “subjective origins 
thesis”.8° So, for example, Kant is standardly read as holding that we 
intend entities as spatio-temporal because and only because of facts 
about our intuitive capacities.’ As Allison puts it, Kant’s view is that 
we represent entities as spatio-temporal solely because of the “struc- 
ture and operations of the human mind” rather than the nature of 
the object as it is in itself.3* Acceptance of the subjective origin thesis 
with respect to space and time is, of course, sufficient to make Kant an 
idealist by the definition I introduced above: it entails that prima facie 
mind-independent features, such as the fact that an object is extended, 
are in fact mind-dependent. 

How does Heidegger react to this type of Kantian idealism? The 
issue is best approached by observing that the subjective origins the- 
sis with respect to space and time is plausible only if one combines 
it with another Kantian claim: that there are either two ontological 
domains or worlds or, more minimally, that there are two fundamen- 
tally distinct aspects or perspectives which one can take on a single 
ontological domain. To see the connection, suppose that one does 
not draw either distinction and is thus willing to talk straightfor- 
wardly about a single set of objects. The Critique’s subjective origin 
thesis would then entail that we intend those objects as spatio-tem- 
poral because and only because of facts about our minds. In other 
words, we experience those entities in this way irrespective of their 
actual properties. But this entails either that our most fundamental 
views about the world are simply false (if the entities do not possess 


30 Cassam 1999: 89. I have modified Cassam’s original formulation, which is in terms of 
necessary conditions on knowledge, to talk more loosely of necessary conditions on 
intentionality. 

31 This is not to say that the properties of entities have no bearing at all on, for example, 
the positions in which we locate them. But the basic spatiality and temporality of our 
experience are explained by reference to the mind; for a subtle treatment of this 
point in relation to non-Euclidean geometry see Longuenesse 1998: 290-1. 

32 Allison 2004: 11. 
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those properties) or, at best, that they are true purely by chance, as 
in rationalist models of pre-established harmony (if the entities hap- 
pen to possess the very properties we would attribute to them in any 
case). Within a Kantian context, the standard basis for resolving this 
difficulty is to distinguish, in one or other of the ways noted, between 
objects as they are for me and objects as they are in themselves. What 
is striking is that in his reading of Kant, Heidegger flatly rejects both 
of these moves. From a Heideggerian perspective, the two-world vari- 
ant can be immediately discarded because it cashes the idea of two 
sets of objects by drawing a distinction between mind-independent 
things in themselves and appearances defined as mental states or con- 
structions from such states: Heidegger, however, repeatedly rejects any 
identification of appearances with mental states or constructions from 
such states (Gag: 31-4; Ga25: 98-9). We can therefore confine our 
attention to the second variant of the tactic, 1.e. to two-aspects/per- 
spectives accounts of the type defended by Allison. The problem is 
that whilst Heidegger’s Kant does recognise a single domain of objects 
which can be regarded as either appearances or things in them- 
selves (Ga25: 98-9), Heidegger treats the distinction between these 
two aspects/perspectives as optional; he holds, specifically, that no 
genuine philosophical problems arise if one discards this distinction 
(Ga25: g9-100). The reason for this is as follows. Heidegger’s Kant rec- 
ognises a single ontological domain and uses the term “appearances” 
to refer to the objects within that single domain (Gaz5;: 98; Gag: 31, 
34-5; Gag: 148/44)! Heidegger then defines “things in themselves” 
as referring to those very same entities when experienced by a div- 
ine intuition, i.e. an agent able to create an object merely by thinking 
of it (Ga25: 99-100). Reasonably enough, he simply denies that this 
“deus faber” has any “philosophical legitimacy or usefulness” (Gagp5: 
gg). The result is that Heidegger is happy to dispense with it and, by 
extension, with the idea of there being two aspects/perspectives on 
the one set of objects (Gag5: gg). If, however, one accepts the “sub- 
jective origin thesis”, then the two aspects/perspectives distinction 
cannot be so easily abandoned; this is because it is motivated not by 
any theological commitments but by the need to avoid an invidious 
choice between an error theory and pre-established harmony. In sum, 
once one sets aside the two-world model, the subjective origin thesis 


33, Van Cleve 1999: ch. 10 contains an influential, recent defence of this reading of KrV. 
34 Why then did Heidegger label them ‘appearances’? The answer, as discussed in §3.4, 
lies with Prototype: see Ga3i: 71. 
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with respect to space and time leads to absurdity unless one holds that 
there is a necessary two-aspects/perspectives distinction to be drawn. 
But whilst Heidegger’s Kant draws such a distinction, it is presented 
as entirely optional, not necessary.*5 Thus, on grounds of charity, one 
should not attribute the subjective origin thesis to Kant as Heidegger 
reads him. Since it is the subjective origin thesis which is the basis for 
Kant’s idealism, in so far as it entails that properties such as space and 
time are in fact mind-dependent, Heidegger’s Kant is not an idealist. 
Why then, for Heidegger’s Kant, do we represent entities as causally 
ordered, spatio-temporal substances? According to Heidegger, Kant 
held that we represent entities in this way simply because Kant, taking 
his cue from modern mathematical physics, believed that entities do in 
fact possess those properties (Ga25: 29-31). In short, on Heidegger’s 
reading of the Critique it is not a necessary or transcendental fact that 
we represent objects as substances or as governed by causal laws; that 
would render it a merely ontic argument in Heidegger’s terms.*° Instead, the 
necessity or transcendental claim is this: given that we do experience 
entities as present-at-hand, we are able to do so only thanks toa prior, 
ontological familiarity with the properties that define the present-at- 
hand. Thus Heidegger’s synopsis of Kant’s position: 


What Kant wants to say is this: ‘Not all cognition is ontic and where 
there is such cognition it is made possible only through ontological cog- 
nition’. (Gag: 13) 


The result is that even when Heidegger engages in detail with an 
avowedly idealist system, he reinterprets it in line with the account 
of “being” I have just given, and in such a way that it is therefore no 
longer idealist. 

With these materials in place, I can now return to SZ. On my read- 
ing, Heidegger is a realist whose overriding concern is with the con- 
ditions on intentionality. With respect to the present-at-hand, his 
view, as in his work on Kant, is that it is a transcendental condition 


35 I disagree here with Han-Pile’s reading on which Heidegger retains the idea of the 
thing in itself and simply objects to theological accounts of that ideas (Han-Pile 
2005: 93-4). This seems to me incompatible with texts such as Gaz5: gg-100. Whilst 
I clearly differ from Blattner on the issue of idealism, I think he is correct when he 
says that for Heidegger the “very concept of the thing in itself is bankrupt” (Blattner 
2004: 322). 

36 It is this point which explains what Zuckert called “Heidegger’s striking deletion of 
‘necessity’ terms (including ‘laws’ or ‘lawfulness’) in his characterization of Kant’s 
project” (Zuckert 2007: 230). 
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on our intending entities as present-at-hand that we possess a prior 
familiarity with that mode of being (SZ: 324), a familiarity which in 
line with Ontological Knowledge cannot itself be cashed in terms of any 
facts about entities. This explains the only sense in which Heidegger 
actively embraces the label “idealism”: 


If what the term ‘idealism’ says amounts to the understanding that 
being can never be explained by entities but is already that which is 
‘transcendental’ for every entity, then idealism affords the only correct 
possibility for a philosophical problematic. (SZ: 208) 


Simultaneously, Heidegger takes for granted the common-sense view 
that entities are present-at-hand independent of us and of our under- 
standing: he is thus scathing about idealisms, such as the standard 
reading of Kant, on which the properties of entities “order themselves 
according to our knowledge”, and in which philosophy thus serves 
to establish a merely ontic conclusion (Ga26: 179). In SZ, Heidegger 
expresses these points by stating that “reality” and not “the real” is 
grounded on Dasein (SZ: 211-12). This type of remark is unintelli- 
gible if one assumes that “reality” here refers simply to the properties 
that define “real” entities: after all, if the essential properties of “real” 
entities depend upon Dasein, then it seems those entities must do the 
same — yet that is precisely what Heidegger denies (SZ: 211-12). But 
what else could “reality” refer to other than the properties that define 
the “real”? The answer lies with the account of “being” I gave above. 
“Reality” is Heidegger’s name for the x, ultimately to be revealed to 
be a type of time, in virtue of which Dasein has familiarity with the 
properties that define “real entities”. “Reality” thus refers not to those 
properties themselves, but to the distinctive manner in which Dasein 
possesses familiarity with them. 

With respect to the world, matters are slightly more complex. Here, 
unlike in the case of the present-at-hand, the subjective origin thesis 
does hold: we necessarily intend entities within, say, teleological rela- 
tions because and only because of facts about the nature of Dasein. 
But unlike in the standard reading of Kant, the subjective origin thesis 
here is not sufficient to imply idealism as I defined it for one very sim- 
ple reason: the properties which depend upon Dasein’s intentionality 
are not prima facie mind-independent. To hold that social structures, 
or those which refer to Dasein’s sense of identity or its goals, are mind- 
dependent is not idealism, but mere common sense. It is here worth 
contrasting my definition of “idealism” with Searle’s, on which a view 
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is idealist if it does not allow for irreducibly de re references to objects.7 
This definition is more theory-ladened than mine and it risks return- 
ing a false positive in cases like Heidegger’s* Heidegger’s entire 
theory is based on the idea that there are necessary conditions on 
intentionality: no reference to entities is possible outside the scope of 
these conditions, and thus he meets Searle’s criterion. But this aspect 
of Heidegger’s position is entirely compatible with the fact that all 
plausibly mind-independent properties represented within such inten- 
tionality are indeed mind-independent. One can see the same point 
from another perspective, by returning to the link between the sub- 
jective origins thesis and the appearance-thing in itself distinction. 
Whilst the former implies the latter in the case of properties like space 
and time, it does not do so with the properties addressed in SZ. This is 
because neither of the horns of the dilemma between an error theory 
and a pre-established harmony which I used to support that implica- 
tion threatens in that case. The latter horn can be discounted since 
no one could plausibly think that entities considered independent of 
Dasein stand in social or teleological relations which make essential 
reference to Dasein. But the former horn can also be discounted since 
our necessarily intending entities within some set of relations which 
they do not themselves possess is not always sufficient to yield an error 
theory regarding that mode of intentionality. It is not sufficient when 
it is both made obvious that entities themselves do not stand in such 
relations, and where locating them within such relations does not have 
any implications for those properties which they do possess. Suppose I 
can only intend mathematical entities if I sing whilst I do so. This does 
not imply that I falsify those entities: the property with a subjective ori- 
gin here, namely being intended whilst I sing, is clearly not a property 
of the entities themselves and it has no implications for any property 
they possess. Likewise being located within social or teleological rela- 
tions is clearly not a property of the entities themselves nor does it 
have any implications for any property possessed by the entities: as I 
stressed in §4.1, any entity whatsoever can be located within the world, 
i.e. intended as ready-to-hand in the broad sense. In contrast, when 
Kant embraces the subjective origin thesis with regard to space and 


37 Searle 2004: 317. 

38 Searle’s discussion is further obscured by a focus on “consciousness” which is entirely 
alien to Heidegger (for example, Searle 2004: 317). As I understand it Heidegger’s 
“phenomenology” has little to do with the study of consciousness in anything but a 
trivial sense; I return to this in the Conclusion. 
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time, the subjective properties do have implications for the properties 
possessed by the objects I intend: for example, they change their con- 
ditions of individuation (KrV: A263-4/B319-20). The Heideggerian 
world does not play the same role: the scientist’s particles are still indi- 
viduated by their causal properties; what “world” explains is merely 
my ability to intend them. Heidegger, who wishes to dispense with the 
appearance-thing in itself divide thus denies the subjective origin the- 
sis with cases like space and time as detailed above, and accepts it only 
in cases like that of the world where it has no such implication. 

I want now to move from the macro-level to two specific exegetical 
debates, one of which supports my reading, the other of which might 
seem to create a problem for it. The first concerns an infamous pas- 
sage where Heidegger, following on from the remarks regarding “real- 
ity” just cited, attempts to summarise his overall position. 


Of course, only as long as Dasein is (that is, only as long as an under- 
standing of being is ontically possible) ‘is there’ being [‘gibt es’ Sein]. If 
Dasein does not exist, then ‘independence’ ‘is’ not either, nor ‘is’ the ‘in 
itself’. Such a thing is then neither understandable nor not understand- 
able. Then also intraworldly entities neither are discoverable, nor can 
they lie hidden. Then it can be said neither that entities are, nor that they 
are not. Nevertheless, it can now be said — as long as the understanding 
of being, and thereby the understanding of presence-at-hand are — that 
then entities will continue to be. (SZ: 212, original emphasis) 


In a sense the basic message here suits the realist: the conclusion is 
that entities would continue to exist in the absence of Dasein. But, as 
Blattner notes, the realist faces a problem explaining the details of the 
passage without trivialising it by: 


[C]Jonstruing Heidegger’s point thus: the question whether entities would 
exist, if asked when we do not, is not answerable, because we would not 
be around to answer it. One would hope that this is not Heidegger’s 
point, since it reduces his claims in the p. 212 passage to trivialities.°9 


I can now offer the requisite alternative explanation. The message 
of the first half of the passage is not the platitude that if there were 
no Dasein, there would be no Dasein to hold any beliefs, one way or 
the other, about the independence of entities. Rather, it should be 
read with the stress on the phrase “‘gibt es’ Sein”. What Heidegger is 
re-emphasising is the fact that Dasein’s ability to understand entities, 


39 Blattner 2004: 336n5. 
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when it exists, depends upon a prior disclosure of their being. Thus, 
for example, this passage in Ga24: 


Being ‘is given’ [Sein ‘gibt es’ ] only in the specific disclosure that charac- 
terises the understanding of being. (Ga24: 24) 


This is anything but a trivial claim: the idea that intentionality is 
dependent upon a non-ontic disclosure of the being of the relevant 
entities derives from the conjunction of uniquely Heideggerian claims 
like Context, A Priort and Ontological Difference. This is precisely what 
Heidegger is trying to clarify when he returns to the passage in the 
Brief tiber den ‘Humanismus and glosses it as follows: 


But does not [SZ] ... say ‘Only as long as there is Dasein, is there being’? 
Of course. That means: only as long as the clearing [Lichtung] of being 
happens [sich ereignet] does being deliver itself over to man. (Gao: 


336/167) 


This is not the place to address the possible shifts in Heidegger’s 
thought marked by “sich ereignen”; what I want to stress is simply that the 
emphasis is on the very substantive claim that intentionality is possible 
only through a familiarity with, a disclosure of, being which serves to 
create a clearing. This is in effect a summary of the complex line of 
argument presented in Chapter 9 and it is this to which Heidegger is 
referring in SZ; 212, and not the triviality which Blattner mentions. 
The second exegetical issue concerns one of the strongest points 
in favour of an idealist reading: Heidegger’s suggestions that the time 
within which entities are located is metaphysically dependent upon 
the structure of Dasein (for example, Ga4o: 90/64).‘° On my account, 
Heidegger’s basic aim is to explain the way in which Dasein constitutes 
the conditions for making sense of various entities and their proper- 
ties: for allowing those entities to show themselves. By extension, my 
position is unaffected by Heidegger’s view that our conception of the 
time in which natural entities are located is in some sense derived 
by progressive modification of the distinctive temporality [Zeitlichkeit] 
which defines Dasein (SZ: 405). I have said comparatively little about 
that view partly because of the stress I place on the difference between 
Zeitlichkeit and Temporalitat (see §3.7): the relevant claims are made 
most insistently in SZ, where this distinction is not yet fully clarified. 
But I also regard Heidegger’s attempt to spell out this argument as 


40 Blattner 1999: 231. 
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deeply unconvincing. Blattner, the argument’s most eloquent advo- 
cate, has himself highlighted a number of problems with the line of 
reasoning that seems to be in play.‘' Indeed, at times Heidegger is 
stunningly careless. For example, he attempts to explain how the ‘now 
sequence’ model of time arises through the levelling off of a richer 
experience of time, characterised by the various teleological and 
social connections that define the Heideggerian world (SZ: 422). This 
levelling off is supposedly motivated in part by Dasein’s flight from its 
own authentic nature (SZ: 424). But Heidegger, as he admits at the 
very end of SZ, never satisfactorily explains why such a flight should 
lead to an understanding of things as present-at-hand rather than an 
entrenched insistence on the familiar everyday world of the ready-to- 
hand (SZ: 437). In the derivation of ‘now time’ from ‘world time’ he 
simply glosses over this difficulty by sliding in the space of a few lines 
from the claim that ‘the now’ is “co-understood in the concern with 
the ready-to-hand and the present-at-hand” (emphasis added), to the 
claim that it is thus “co-present-at-hand”, to the claim that it is present- 
at-hand to the conclusion that the ready-to-hand has been covered up 
(SZ: 423). Shifting focus, as the idealist must, from our conception of 
time to time itself, I agree with Carman that the realist can happily 
allow that some distinctively tensed form of time depends on Dasein; 
what the realist cannot accept is simply that the temporal relations 
characterising natural entities are so dependent.** I further agree with 
Carman that, in view of the problems noted by Blattner himself, it is 
hard to see how SZ might be patched up to present a convincing ideal- 
ist case for the metaphysical dependence of, say, time’s basic sequenti- 
ality on Dasein.‘ From my perspective, this is unproblematic since, as 
I construe it, nothing significant in Heidegger’s project hangs on such 
an argument. Admittedly, one structural reason why Heidegger was so 
keen to establish some explanatory link between time in the ordinary 
sense and Dasein’s temporality was to demonstrate that the latter was 
itself indeed a type of time (SZ: 329). But, even if one were to accept 
that some such link is necessary or sufficient for that purpose, there 
seems no reason why the relevant link could not concern our conception 
of ordinary time, rather than it itself. When these various shortfalls 
are weighed against the points in favour of a realist reading which I 
discussed above, it seems clear that the balance of evidence, both text- 
ual and philosophical, is in favour of realism. 


41 Blattner i999: 181-4. 42 Carman 2003:174. 43 Carman 2003: 175. 
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4-3. Truth, transcendental truths and empirical truths 


My final goal in this chapter is to address Heidegger’s views on truth. 
One natural way to approach the issue is in terms of what I defined 
in §3.1 as “minimal representationalism”, the thesis that a given inten- 
tional state possesses accuracy conditions.+4 As above, let me stress 
that minimal representationalism is not a phenomenological claim in 
Dreyfus’s sense: in particular, “representation” here is not meant to 
imply that agents are explicitly aware of, or focusing on, their own 
experiences.*® The question then is this: does the explanatorily basic 
level of Dasein’s intentionality possess accuracy conditions? The ques- 
tion links Heidegger to recent analytic debates, such as that generated 
by Brewer and Travis when they deny that perception, say, can be accur- 
ate or inaccurate. But it also connects directly to older controversies: 
Tugendhat’s accusation, for example, that Heidegger misuses the word 
“truth” is prompted by the belief that Heideggerian concepts such as 
discovery or unconcealment are not normative notions, that there is 
no sense in which one might accurately or incorrectly unconceal or 
discover an entity.° Finally, answering this question will complete my 
account of Heidegger’s stance on the various forms of “representation- 
alism”, having treated mediational and indirect representationalism 
in §9.2 and §3.3. 

As I noted, authors such as Brewer deny even minimal represen- 
tationalism with respect to perception: perception is instead charac- 
terised purely in terms of a direct, causal relation to an entity, with 
truth and falsity entering only in downstream responses to perception 
such as thought.’ There are certainly passages in which Heidegger 
comes close to recognising a basic level of experience in which the 
entity is simply given and where the question of accuracy, of whether 
we are making sense of that entity correctly for example, simply does 
not occur. Thus SZ: 39 identifies noein as explanatorily prior to logos, 
which I argued in §3.1 is Heidegger’s name for the most basic form of 
“taking as”, on the grounds that whereas logos can err, noein “merely 


44 Thus, for example, Tye: “any state with accuracy conditions has representational con- 
tent” (Tye 2009: 253). 

45 See, for example, Dreyfus 1991: 93. For a survey of the misunderstanding caused by 
Dreyfus’s use of “representation”, see Searle 2000. 

46 For example, Tugendhat 1994: 87-92. This aspect of Tugendhat’s original argument 
remains central for its current advocates such as Smith and Lafont: see Smith 2007: 
174 and Lafont 2000: 148. 

47 Brewer 2006: 169. 
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discovers and does so in such a way that it can never cover up ... can 
never be false” (SZ: 33; similarly Gazi: 180-1). Heidegger states that 
this is because noein is always true, rather than because it lacks a truth 
value as in Brewer’s model (SZ: 33). But the complication, of course, is 
what Heidegger means by “truth”: given the stress he famously places 
on the conception of truth as aletheia (SZ: 219), one might naturally 
read “truth” here as the simple givenness of an entity. It is important 
to see how this proposal would then differ from the Context mode of 
intentionality I defended in Chapter 3. According to Context too there 
is a level of experience whose negative counterpart is not falsity, but 
simply the inability of the entity to manifest itself as a result of the 
lack of a relevant context (Ga36/37: 188). But the difference is that on 
the Context model, falsity is out of play because in so far as an entity 
is intended, the relevant mode of unconcealment has the status of a 
transcendental truth. Specifically, Context holds that at the explana- 
torily primary level of intentionality, entities are necessarily made 
manifest through being located within the teleological and social con- 
text which Heidegger calls “world”: it follows that my making sense of 
those entities in such terms is always correct, in the same way that, for 
Kant, it is true that all objects of experience are subject to the categor- 
ies.4° Such experience, as necessarily correct, thus meets the standard 
for minimal representationalism: the key, as Heidegger notes in his 
account of Aristotle, is that the entity is still taken ‘as’ something and 
this “synthetic” structure suffices to warrant talk of getting it right, of 
accuracy (Gagi: 187). It is vital to note that when Heidegger talks of 
unconcealment or aletheia it is often something like Context, with these 
attendant transcendental truths, that he has in mind. For example: 


Understanding of being is transcendence; all understanding of being, 
whether unthematically preontological or thematic and conceptually 
ontological is transcendental. This understanding of being and its 


48 I explained in §4.2 why I think that this link does not commit Heidegger to ideal- 
ism in any significant sense. But how does this relate to my contention, advanced in 
§3.5’s discussion of Cassam, that Heidegger understands transcendental arguments 
as devices for establishing conclusions about the nature of our intentional capaci- 
ties rather than as a means to establish that entities possess certain properties (for 
example, those properties traditionally subject to sceptical doubt)? The answer is 
that the properties, for example ‘worldhood’, which Heidegger’s argument attributes 
to entities are essentially side-effects of his investigation of Dasein’s intentionality: 
they are purely relational properties concerning the way in which Dasein must make 
sense of entities and, as such, they make no contribution to the type of debate that 
characterises traditional ontic metaphysics. 
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essential basic modes is the disclosure that resides in the ecstatic unity of 
temporality, in the temporalizing breaking-open of horizons ... Entities 
are generally concealed, as long as no world-entry as such happens. 
There is accordingly a deep insight in the Greek word for truth “a-letheia’. 
Entities must first of all be torn from concealment; concealment must be 
removed from entities, and it gets removed inasmuch as temporalizing 
temporality provides the occasion for world-entry. (Ga26: 281) 


The unconcealment here, generated by temporality, refers to the 
primitive location of entities within a world: it must, for Heidegger, 
be true that entities are so intended since Dasein is nothing more or 
less than “being-in-the-world (SZ: 206). In so far as one focuses on 
Context, Heidegger is thus a minimal representationalist. But what SZ: 
33, is toying with, in contrast, is a mode of experience prior to logos, 
prior to taking ‘as’, prior to such transcendental truths and thus prior 
to even minimal representationalism (Gag: 177). Here I disagree 
with Dahlstrom’s reading of Heidegger on Metaphysics Theta 10: for 
Dahlstrom, Heidegger’s point is that Aristotle had identified a level 
prior to propositional truth or falsity, which could be aligned with 
Heidegger’s own “hermeneutic” emphasis on the ‘as’.“9 Of course, I 
absolutely agree that Heidegger seeks to identify a type of experience, 
and a type of accuracy, prior to the propositional. But the claim which 
Heidegger is considering in his remarks on Aristotle is much stronger. 
The claim is to have identified something prior not only to the propos- 
itional, but prior even to the synthesis inherent in the ‘aas 0’ structure 
(SZ: 226): this is why Heidegger observes that his remarks would imply 
that the propositional truth had “more than one kind of foundation” (SZ: 
34, original emphasis), i.e. one foundation in the ‘as’ structure and 
another in the basic givenness prior even to that.5° 

In so far as one takes passages like SZ: 93 seriously, Heidegger would 
therefore be committed to a level of experience, underlying logos and 
discourse, which was not even minimally representational. I think, 
however, that Heidegger is quickly forced away from this type of move 
and back towards Context. The reason for this is that he is unable to 


49 Dahlstrom 2001: 218. 

50 Of course, these issues are not rendered any clearer by the fact that, in line with the 
remarks I made in §3.2, Heidegger sometimes uses “Jogos” to denote that mechanism, 
whatever it may be, in terms of which entities are contextualised (for example SZ: 
32), and sometimes to denote the specific way in which that mechanism has been 
misconstrued by the tradition’s equating it with the proposition or the assertion (for 
example SZ: 225). 
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give any real substance to the idea of a givenness of entities prior to the 
‘taking as’ which comes with contextualisation. Compare the case with 
Brewer’s account: there the basic perceptual ‘openness’ to entities is 
defined in causal terms.5' Heidegger’s insistence that Dasein not be 
subject to causal analysis at any fundamental level blocks this option, 
and whilst he mentions noein (SZ: 33), and Aristotle’s appeal to touch 
(Gagi: 176), no account is given as to how these should be cashed. The 
basic problem is that Heidegger has no functioning explanation of 
how the entity might be made manifest except in term of its location 
within a meaningful context, and that account, by introducing the ‘a 
as 0’ structure, implies synthesis and thus an accuracy condition: the 
way I take the entity may be more or less correct.5? In summary, whilst 
Heidegger is tempted by a denial, at least on occasions, of minimal 
representationalism, his considered position is that the explanatorily 
primary level of experience is defined by Context and thus he remains 
a minimal representationalist (although not, of course, an indirect 
or mediational representationalist). Heidegger himself expresses 
this point by equating “truth” with “meaning”, i.e. with that in terms 
of which something is understood: “truth” thus implies accuracy 
since meaning implies the possibility of understanding correctly or 
incorrectly. 


The realm that opens up for us in projection, in order that something 
... May prove itself as something (in this case being as itself in its uncon- 
cealedness), is called “meaning” (see SZ: 151). ‘Meaning of being’ and 
‘truth of being’ say the same thing. (Gag: 377/206)°° 


The reference in Heidegger’s text is to SZ: 151, which states that the 
‘as’ involves making sense of something in terms of something: his 
point is that this process is inherently subject to normative assessment, 
to an evaluation as to whether the entity has been understood appro- 
priately or not (SZ: 153). It is important to stress, as indicated, that 
Heidegger is equally willing to express his minimal representation- 
alism in terms of “aletheia”. To see this recall that one of Heidegger’s 
many names for the meaningful context within which entities can 
make themselves manifest is “the clearing”: thus when he concludes 
that “the name of this clearing [Lichtung] is aletheia” he is endorsing 


51 Brewer 2011: 119. 

52 As I noted, at the explanatorily primary level such ‘taking as’ has the status of a tran- 
scendental truth; this is simply a maximal case of accuracy. 

53 The material in round brackets is Heidegger’s own. 
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minimal representationalism (Gag: 201/97). As detailed in Chapter 3, 
Heidegger’s theory of meaning, and thus of truth, then proceeds by 
distinguishing the discovery or unconcealment of entities from the 
disclosure of being: it is in this sense that disclosure is the primal phe- 
nomenon of truth (SZ: 220-1, 226). Disclosure is itself then analysed 
in line with Prototype, to yield a unique account of Dasein’s familiarity 
with the necessary properties, or essence, possessed by those entities 
we intend: this explains his cryptic remark that “the essence of truth”, 
namely disclosure as the basis for the unconcealment of entities, “is 
the truth of essence”, namely Prototype (Gag: 201/96).5+ 

I have argued that it is a transcendental truth for Heidegger, in 
the sense of a necessary condition on the explanatorily primary level 
of Dasein’s intentionality, that entities are understood within the con- 
text of the world. But what about other potential truths? One needs to 
take care with the terminology here. For example, within Heidegger’s 
system, if] am to understand entities as present-at-hand I must possess 
a prior familiarity with the present-at-hand as such (Gag4: 101): this 
conditional states a transcendental, i.e. a priori and necessary, require- 
ment on that mode of intentionality. But there is no unconditional 
transcendental necessity that I must intend an individual entity in 
this manner. But what then is the status of my understanding a given 
entity as a causally ordered substance, or a given man as dishonest? In 
what sense are these accurate or inaccurate for Heidegger? Lafont has 
recently argued that there is a substantive class of claims, including for 
example the basic principles of both Aristotelian and Galilean phys- 
ics, which Heidegger regards as immune to empirical correction, in 
the sense that no facts about the entities so understood can contradict 
or lead to the revision of the initial set of principles.55 Furthermore, 
she holds that this same set of principles cannot be criticised from 


54 Heidegger comes to concede in the 1960s that “aletheia, in the sense of clearing” 
was not an appropriate label for “truth” (Gai4: 86). But this need not conflict with 
any of the remarks I have made. For example, one obvious problem with the equa- 
tion is that truth, as Heidegger always stresses, has been standardly thought of as a 
property of propositions, something he rejects both by prioritising the ‘as’ and by 
refusing to treat such propositions as truth-bearers (SZ: 154). Another reason, noted 
by Wrathall, is that talk of truth and falsity implies a binary distinction: I have avoided 
this implication from the start by talking about accuracy, but it would be unsurpris- 
ing if Heidegger became sensitive to it (Wrathall 2011: 37). These problems alone 
would suffice to explain Heidegger’s later retraction: indeed, the reception his the- 
ory received from people like Tugendhat is sufficient by itself to suggest that he might 
have chosen his terminology better. 

55 Lafont 2007: 111-12; Lafont 2000: 229. 
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any external perspective since the reference of any theory is deter- 
mined entirely by the beliefs which constitute that theory: those who 
disagree are thus necessarily not talking about the same thing.5° She 
concludes: 


Thus the attempt to conceive the historical changes in our under- 
standing of being as a learning process is based on an illusion ... They 
are unrevisable from within and inaccessible (meaningless) from 
without.57 


In short, there is no point in closely attending to entities in the hope of 
criticising a given framework since the change from one such frame- 
work to another: 


[C]an no longer be made intelligible or explained as a revision based 
on our intraworldly experience, but rather only as an epochal, fateful, 
happening of being." 

The result is that we must simply await the next deliverance of “being”. 
One response to Lafont’s reading would be to appeal to the principle 
of charity: Wrathall describes the assumptions about meaning and lan- 
guage that underpin her theory “as patently absurd”, ones which “no 
sensible person” would consider.>? Another would be to provide an alter- 
native account of the issues which motivate Lafont’s approach: I have, 
for example, discussed the question of reference in §3.3 and §3.7. But 
I think the most important point to make is that Lafont’s account runs 
directly contrary to the basic spirit of SZ. SZis a hermeneutic text in the 
sense that the following tenets are absolutely central to it: (i) painstak- 
ing preparation is needed if we are to approach entities from a perspec- 
tive, i.e. with a set of assumptions, concepts, examples and methods, 
that is appropriate to those entities and thus capable of letting those 
entities show themselves as they genuinely are; (ii) we need to be con- 
stantly on our guard against forcing the phenomena into preconceived 
boxes; and (iii) we need to be constantly attentive to what one might call 
‘feedback’ within the process of inquiry: the way in which understand- 
ing an entity in a particular manner generates tensions within our own 
system, or forces us to privilege some aspect of that entity over others or 
means that we find ourselves repeatedly appealing to a particular kind 
of example. As Heidegger puts it the “mode of discovery” must be “as 


56 Lafont 2007: 112,117. 57 Lafont 2007: 112. 
58 Lafont 2000: 230. 59 Wrathall 2011: 121. 
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it were, regulated and prescribed by the entity to be discovered and by 
its mode of being” (Ga24: 99). Thus the key task is to “secure the right 
access” to the entities we are interrogating (SZ: 15), the right starting 
point for the inquiry, the right methods (SZ: 36). All the while we need 
to be conscious that many familiar assumptions or concepts or tools 
will be unsuitable because they are not sufficiently closely calibrated to 
the dynamics of individual domains (SZ: 36); for example, one cannot 
simply appeal to modal logic without recognising that the notions of 
modality appropriate to different entities are not even coextensive (SZ: 
143-4). In order to establish a “stable way of coining the appropriate 
concepts” (SZ: 55) we therefore need, in classic hermeneutic fashion, 
to first become aware of the baggage, the imbalances and prejudices, 
which the tradition has bequeathed us (SZ: 22). Heidegger summarises 
the resultant epistemology as follows: 


It was an error of phenomenology to believe that phenomena could be 
correctly seen merely through unprejudiced looking. But it is just as 
great an error to believe that, since perspectives are always necessary, the 
phenomena themselves can never be seen and that everything amounts 
to contingent, subjective anthropological standpoints. From these two 
impossibilities, we obtain the necessary insight that our central task and 
methodological problem is to arrive at the right perspective. We need to 
take a preliminary view of the phenomenon but precisely for this reason 
it is of decisive importance whether the guiding perspective is adequate 
to the phenomenon, i.e. whether it is derived from its substantial con- 
tent or not (or only constructed). It is not because we must view it from 
some perspective or other that the phenomenon gets blocked off to us, 
but because the perspective adopted most often does not have a genu- 
ine origin in the phenomenon itself. (Ga3,4: 286) 


To put this advice into practice, we need to embark on a process in 
which we attempt to identify the ways in which our understanding of 
the entity might be imposed on to it (SZ: 281), rather than drawn from it 
(SZ: 182). This process has an inherently circular structure: as we recog- 
nise ways in which our understanding is not calibrated to the entity, we 
continually revise that understanding, thus throwing up new ‘feedback’ 
which thus forces further revisions (SZ: 153). Indeed, one central task 
of phenomenology is precisely to investigate the systemic causes of a 
failure to calibrate our concepts and methods to the entities themselves 
(Gago: 118): thus, for example, Heidegger’s focus on ‘the one’.°° 


60 I discuss the status of ‘the one’ in detail in Chapter 6. 
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These foundational epistemic commitments of Heidegger’s give 
the lie, I suggest, to Tugendhat’s basic claim that Heidegger fails 
to maintain a distinction between correct and incorrect access to 
entities.”’ Heidegger’s notion of truth and its relation to terms such 
as “disclosure”, “aletheia” and “discovery” is, as I have sought to show, 
complex. But what should be clear from the remarks just made is that 
Heidegger’s system is absolutely committed to a distinction between 
understanding an entity correctly and distorting it, and that this dis- 
tinction is inseparable from his understanding of the ‘a as J’ struc- 
ture.”* These same epistemic commitments also undermine Lafont’s 
reading on which systems such as Descartes’s or Galileo’s are “not 
open to revision on the basis of intraworldly experience”.® It is 
important to stress that Lafont’s thesis is not a psychological claim, 
for example that the proponents of such systems are too hidebound 
to alter their views, but rather a philosophical one: her contention is 
that belief systems and specifically languages fully determine which 
entities one can experience and in what way, and thus that they can- 
not be disproved by reference to any such entities.°! In this her read- 
ing conflicts with the basic spirit of SZ, one of whose central concerns 
is precisely to highlight and critique cases in which a thinker refuses 
to revise some initial method, concept, approach or assumption in 
the face of the phenomena: thus, for example, Descartes is extensively 
criticised for imposing a pregiven framework on entities (SZ: 96). As 
Heidegger puts it: 


The kind of being which belongs to entities within the world is some- 
thing which they themselves might have been permitted to present; but 
Descartes does not let them do so. (SZ: 96) 


If Lafont’s approach were right, this would not be a criticism but an 
unavoidable statement of fact. 


61 Tugendhat i994. 

62 It is worth emphasising that Iam not employing what Lafont dismisses as the inad- 
equate “standard” response to Tugendhat’s charge, namely insisting that it is inapplic- 
able since Heidegger is not concerned with propositional truth but with some other 
phenomenon (Lafont 2000: 115-16). I fully accept that the concerns which Tugendhat 
articulates are valid irrespective of whether intentionality is propositional; but I think 
that Heidegger meets them by explaining, in some detail, the distinctively hermen- 
eutic epistemology that governs the ‘a as L’ structure (or at least the overwhelming 
majority of its instances that are not transcendental truths of the type discussed at 
the start of this section). 

63, Lafont 2000: 230. 

64 Lafont 2000: 7. Similarly, Lafont 2002a: 186-7. 
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It is worth picking up here on two related issues. First, one of the 
striking features of Heidegger’s epistemology is its complex relation- 
ship to empiricism. This stems from the hermeneutic influences I have 
just sketched. So, for example, he is willing to criticise the natural 
sciences, in particular mathematical physics, on very broad methodo- 
logical grounds by arguing that their key concepts are drawn from 
historically questionable sources (SZ: 362). From his perspective, these 
methodological failings imply that such sciences are in an important 
sense not genuinely empirical: for all their stress on experimenta- 
tion, they are not truly engaging with and responding to the data, 
but rather are driven by antecedent assumptions to “skip over the 
facts” (Ga41: 93). Second, in line with my account of the a variable in 
§3.3, the entities which Dasein tries to make sense of are simply those 
very entities and not, for example, propositions. From a McDowellian 
perspective, this may raise concerns over the ‘myth of the given’: 
how can such entities play a justificatory role? Clearly, I cannot dis- 
cuss McDowell in detail here. But I think one natural response is that 
which Crane puts forward when defending Travis from similar con- 
cerns: Heidegger’s claim is not that mere sensibility, merely seeing the 
entity, enables it to play such a role, but rather that seeing it whilst 
also possessing conceptual capacities, seeing it within the context, the 
clearing, introduced by the b variable, does so.°5 This reference to the 
bvariable brings me to the final issue I want to address in this chapter: 
the link between Heidegger’s theory of truth and his opposition to 
propositional accounts of intentionality. 

One of Heidegger’s central claims is that the canon has mistakenly 
identified the “assertion” as the “primary and authentic site of truth” 
(SZ: 154). In line with the approach defended in §1.1, Itake Heidegger’s 
underlying point here to concern the propositional in general, rather 
than assertion as a specific speech act. His aim is thus to challenge the 
assumption, which Dahlstrom dubs “the logical prejudice”, that truth 
should primarily be analysed as a property of propositions.°° I argued 
in Chapter 9, that Heidegger’s alternative to propositional intentional- 
ity appealed to the idea of a prototype, and I will now show how that 
links to his stance on truth. 

In Gago Heidegger approaches truth via Husserl’s theory of evi- 
dence and fulfilment. On this account truth is defined as the complete 
coincidence of what is intended with what is then given (Gazo: 66-8): 


65 Crane 2011: 232. 66 Dahlstrom 2001: 17. 
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Heidegger presents this definition as articulating in phenomenologic- 
ally acceptable terms the old scholastic idea of truth as adaequatio rei 
et intellectus (Gago: 69). I want to begin by highlighting the influence 
of Prototype in the background here. For example, Heidegger places 
significant weight on Husserl’s suggestion that non-synthetic, i.e. mon- 
othetic, acts can be true; he sees this as offering a welcome alterna- 
tive to traditional theories on which the primary bearers of truth are 
synthetic combinations of subjects and predicates. Thus Heidegger 
praises Husserl’s proposal as indicative of how: 


Phenomenology accordingly breaks with the restriction of the concept 
of truth to relational acts, to judgements. (Gago: 73) 


Dahlstrom remarks, however, that Heidegger’s explanation of this 
break remains “obscure” and that Heidegger offers “scant rationale 
for his approval of Husserl’s analysis of truth, or for that matter, for 
its supposed trenchancy”.*” The puzzle, Dahlstrom notes, is how a 
monothetic structure might be true: for example, how can a single 
name or word such as “apple” or “red” be true or false?®* It may seem 
clear that only propositions, “the apple is red”, can possess truth or fal- 
sity. Heidegger’s reasoning here is driven by the prototype approach. 
As detailed in §9.4, Heidegger holds that Dasein possesses a famil- 
larity, not unlike Russellian knowledge by acquaintance, with a given 
prototype: say, the prototype for presence-at-hand. Familiarity with 
this prototype is monothetic: it is a familiarity not with a claim like 
“this is present-at-hand” but simply with “presence-at-hand as such” 
(Gaz4: 101). Entities are then understood in terms of this prototype. 
If they match it, i.e. coincide with it, there is said to be fulfilment and 
thus truth: it is in this sense that “being true is a comportmental rela- 
tion between the presumed and intuited, namely identity” (Gago: 70). 
Heidegger’s point, in short, is not so much that monothetic acts can 
themselves be true or false; but that the explanatory basis for truth 
and falsity lies in such acts, specifically in a monothetic familiarity with 
prototypes. 

Moving forward to SZ, the influence of the prototype approach 
on Heidegger’s theory is crucial in several regards. For example, it 
explains his insistence that Newton’s laws are only true in so far as 
Dasein exists (SZ: 226-7). As he stresses, the point here is not that 
those laws were false prior to Dasein, but rather that one cannot talk 


67 Dahlstrom 2001: 72-3. 68 Dahlstrom 2001: 72. 
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about truth in such cases. The reason for this is that, exactly as in 
Gazo: 70, he conceives of truth as a relation of coincidence between 
what is intended and what is given: in the absence of the former, it 
follows immediately that there are no truths. But what I want to focus 
on is the status of the correspondence theory, which SZ: 214 identi- 
fies as a central plank of the traditional model of truth. It is vital to 
see that what Heidegger actually proceeds to attack is not the idea 
of correspondence in the loose sense of the ‘matching’ to which the 
prototype approach itself appeals in so far as it talks about a coinci- 
dence of meant and intended. Rather, his target is correspondence 
understood in terms of mediational representationalism, i.e. the view 
that intentionality is to be analysed by appeal to representational con- 
tent such as Fregean senses or Husserlian noemata understood in line 
with the West Coast reading. Thus Heidegger’s hostility is directed, for 
example, at the idea of a correspondence between ideal content, such 
as a Fregean Gedanke, and a real-world entity (SZ: 216). In contrast, 
he actively embraces the idea of truth as “confirmation”, defined as 
a discovering of the entity just as it is, and he links this explicitly to 
Husserl’s work (SZ: 218). This “confirmation” is precisely the idea of 
coincidence assumed by the prototype approach: truth occurs in so far 
as the prototype and the entity understood in terms of it match.°9 Iam 
thus in agreement with Wrathall when he writes that: 


Where Heidegger’s view differs from correspondence theories of truth is 
in denying that the concept of correspondence can be understood on a 
representational model.” 


In his discussion of Heidegger’s relationship to Husserl’s theory 
of truth, Dahlstrom stresses Heidegger’s attempt to maintain the 
“dynamic” character of that theory.’”’ Bringing together the various 
points I have made, I think there are several good senses in which 
one might describe Heidegger’s ultimate theory as dynamic: at the 
explanatorily primary level it identifies truth with a non-binary rela- 
tion of coincidence between an entity and a prototype, a relationship 
that exists and develops whilst embedded within the social, historical, 


69 The complication here is that Heidegger tends to focus on the small set of prototypes 
where such matching has the status of a transcendental truth; as discussed in §3.7, for 
example, he largely neglects the issue of empirical prototypes. 

70 Wrathall 1999: 74. I further agree with Wrathall that Heidegger’s examples of how 
we apply the truth predicate directly to entities (“true friend”, “true gold”, etc.) are 
designed to support this same point (Wrathall 2006: 243-4). 

71 Dahlstrom 2001: 105. 
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teleological and above all hermeneutic context that defines Dasein. 
The traditional model of a static correspondence between a statement 
and a state of affairs is thus replaced with a model of an entity emer- 
ging into presence, into the clearing, within a prototype framework 
created by Dasein’s familiarity with being. How should we evaluate 
this new account from a philosophical perspective? One immediate 
problem is that it inherits several of the difficulties faced by Prototype. 
For example, we still have no story at all about empirical concepts; yet 
clearly Heidegger needs to explain the way in which I may understand 
or misconstrue a particular man or event, i.e. he needs to explain what 
the 6 variable is in such cases. One response here would be to appeal 
to assertion: perhaps when I see this ‘as a table’, that is an instance of 
propositional intentionality; on this approach, only the basic frame- 
work of the world and perhaps the present-at-hand would be provided 
through temporal prototypes. This brings me to a second problem: 
Heidegger’s discussion of truth highlights the limits of his work on 
assertion. When discussing the correspondence theory, Heidegger is 
insistent that even assertion should not be understood by appeal to rep- 
resentational content (SZ: 216). Wrathall is thus able to present him as 
accepting a broadly correspondence approach whilst rejecting the sup- 
posed representationalist excesses of the tradition: for Heidegger, he 
writes, “the correspondence relationship between assertion and world 
is not mediated by representations at all”.’* But the difficulty comes as 
soon as one asks what “representation” means here. To use the terms 
defined in §3.1, if Heidegger simply rejects the indirect representation- 
alism often attributed to Locke, then he will be left with a correspond- 
ence theory indistinguishable from that of many traditional thinkers. 
On the other hand, if he also rejects the mediational representation- 
alism characteristic of authors such as Frege, he will owe an account 
as to how assertions can be purely Russellian, i.e. individuated entirely 
at the level of the entities and properties to which they refer. The dif- 
ficulties in giving such an account are, from Frege’s puzzles onwards, 
one of the central issues within analytic philosophy of language; and I 
think it not unfair to say that Heidegger has not even remotely begun 
to think through that dialectic. Ultimately, the difficulty here mirrors 
an issue raised at the close of §3.3 and §3.7: much more needs to be 
said as to how exactly the propositional supposedly fits into its deriva- 
tive place within Heidegger’s system. 


72 Wrathall 2006: 244. 
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5-1. The centrality of freedom and the role of normativity 


The results of Chapter 4 have supported in a number of ways the account 
of Heideggerian intentionality defended in Chapter 3: for example, 
with respect to the definition of “being”, the relationship between 
the world and the various senses of the “ready-to-hand”, and the links 
between both truth and hermeneutics and truth and the prototype 
approach. But the basic philosophical problems with Context and with 
Prototype identified at the end of Chapter 3 remain unresolved. The 
task now is to show how, in view of those problems, Heidegger starts to 
develop an alternative line of approach. As he admits: 


The direct question concerning the ‘as’ and the relation sustaining it 
always led us straight into obscurity. Only a detour via the logos provided 
an insight into its manifold structures. (Ga29/30: 484) 


This “detour via logos” was central to the approach pursued in 
Chapter 3: I identified logos as that capacity to locate entities within 
meaningful relations which underlies Context. Heidegger continues: 


Accordingly, we are asking where the logos in general stands. We have 
to say that it is an essential manner of comportment belonging to man 
[Mensch]. We must therefore ask after the ground of the inner possibil- 
ity of the logos in terms of the concealed essence of man ... All we know 
is that we must proceed from the unitary structure of the logos back into 
the essence of man. (Ga2g/30: 486) 


One issue raised by these remarks is the relationship between “Mensch” 
and Dasein: I address this in §5.2. But what I want to focus on is the 
way in which Heidegger, faced with the problems besetting Context and 
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Prototype, rearticulates the centrality of Dasein. In particular, I want to 
look at the way in which freedom comes centre stage. 

One of the most striking features of Heidegger’s work in the late 
1920s and early 1930s is the extreme emphasis placed upon freedom. 
Consider, for example, this from Gag1, The Essence of Human Freedom: 


The essence of freedom only comes into view if we seek it as the ground 
of the possibility of Dasein, as something prior even to being and time. 
(Ga31: 13.4) 


Similarly, from the same text: 


The question concerning the essence of human freedom is the funda- 
mental question of philosophy in which is rooted even the question of 
being. (Gag31: 300)! 


Within texts such as Gag1, a lecture series delivered in the summer 
semester of 1930, this discussion of freedom is developed in part 
within the incipient outlines of Heidegger’s later thought. Consider, 
for example, the suggestion that “freedom no longer means freedom 
as a property of man, but man as a possibility of freedom” (Gag1: 135): 
here one sees the nascent shift, whose ground was already laid in 
Chapter 3’s account of the clearing, whereby Heidegger will come to 
treat the site of meaning directly rather than via a theory of Dasein. 
However, the vast majority of Gag1 remains firmly within the frame- 
work set up by SZ: man, properly analysed as Dasein, is the entity that 
understands being, and whose freedom may be grasped, at least to 
some degree, by considering canonical accounts of agency such as that 
of Kant, to whom most of the lecture course is devoted (Ga31: 135-7). 
That is not to say, of course, that there is always a clear boundary: 
unsurprisingly, many texts from the 1930s can be read both as devel- 
oping a recognisably ‘early Heideggerian’ picture and as starting to 
move beyond it, often on the very same page. But in line with the 
aims I stated in the Introduction, my concern will be with the com- 
plex interaction between Heidegger’s increasing focus on freedom 
and the basic vision articulated in SZ, rather than with, say, the rela- 
tionship between Gagi and texts from the 1950s or 1960s. In short, 


1 Matters are complicated by Heidegger’s introduction of various expository devices 
which tend to obscure more than they clarify: consider, for example, Gag1: 116 on the 
difference between the “fundamental question” [Grundfrage] and the “leading ques- 
tion” [Leitfrage]: Gag1: 303 identifies freedom as the former and the question of being 
as the latter. 
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I will read Heidegger’s discussion of freedom primarily as a contri- 
bution to his account of Dasein broadly understood. This approach 
is borne out by other texts. Elsewhere, Heidegger states simply that 
“Dasein’s transcendence and freedom are identical” (Ga26: 238). In 
line with the problems with Prototype detailed in §3.7, in particular the 
problem of actually supplying any temporal prototypes, Heidegger 
explains this shift of focus in terms of the difficulty he has found in 
cashing the “and” which might join “being” and “time”: as he puts it, 
“the ‘and’ is the real crux of the problem” (Ga31: 116). What we are 
seeing, in short, is a bid by Heidegger to progress beyond the prob- 
lems highlighted in Chapter 3 by reorientating his approach in such 
a way that the question of intentionality, of Dasein’s transcendence, 
becomes focused around the question of freedom. The result is that 
he starts to explicitly identify freedom with Dasein’s primary inten- 
tional capacity, its ability to illuminate entities via an understanding 
of their being: 


Entities in any possible region can only be encountered ... because 
of the freedom that sets free. Therefore the essence of freedom, in 
short, is the illuminating view [Lichiblick]: to allow in advance a light to 
come on and bind oneself to this ... Being free means understanding 
entities as such, which understanding first of all lets entities as entities 
be. (Ga34: 60) 


Thus “freedom alone can let a world prevail” (Gag: 164/60). The 
underlying idea of freeing entities, in the sense of rendering them 
meaningful by locating them within a context, is of course present in 
SZ, where entities are “freed” by the world (SZ: 83). What is distinctive, 
though, in these later texts is the focus on freedom as the key capacity 
through which this happens: the passage cited from Ga34: 60 thus 
equates freedom with the power to illuminate, the power in terms of 
which Dasein itself is defined (SZ: 133). Heidegger proceeds to link 
this key capacity to the other core concepts of his system. For example, 
with respect to truth: 


Freedom, understood as letting entities be, is the fulfilment and con- 
summation of the essence of truth in the sense of the unconcealment 
[Entbergung] of entities. ‘Truth’ is not a feature of correct propositions 
that are asserted of an ‘object’ by a human ‘subject’ and then ‘are valid’ 
somewhere, in some unknown sphere; rather truth is the unconceal- 
ment of entities through which an openness essentially unfolds [west]. 
(Gag: 190/86) 
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My aim in this chapter is to explain how this shift to freedom works, 
where Heidegger mirrors or diverges from other thinkers who placed 
a similar emphasis on the concept and how his account connects, if at 
all, to the traditional metaphysical debates over the nature of action, 
the possibility of free will and so on. 

I want to begin with the obvious question: what does Heidegger 
mean by “freedom”? What exactly is it that he is claiming is prior even 
to being and time? As I will show in Chapter 6, Heidegger does not use 
the term univocally. But the primary definition, the definition which 
underlies his equation of freedom and transcendence or freedom and 
the understanding of being, is this: freedom is the capacity to recog- 
nise and commit oneself to norms, and to act on the basis of them.” 
This idea of acting on the basis of, or in the light of, norms is intended 
to contrast with acting merely in accordance with them; an initial feel 
for the distinction can be given via a nice example from Carman: race- 
horses do not act in the light of the rules of gambling, although one 
might hope they will behave in accordance with them.’ 

The idea that the responsivity to norms qua norms is one of the dis- 
tinctive features of human agency is not, of course, a novel one. It is, for 
example, one of the characteristic claims of Kantianism that rational 
agents are distinguished by their ability to act on principles (GMS: 
412). Indeed, the point is common to both Kant and the German 
Idealist tradition which typically follows him by articulating it in terms 
of “self-consciousness”. Thus Pinkard on Hegel: 


Animals may have reasons for actions (such as fleeing from a predator) 
but only self-conscious agents have the capacity to understand the rea- 
son asa reason.° 


2 lam here in complete agreement with Crowell 2007a: 4.4; similarly Crowell 2001: 434. 
As is apparent throughout this chapter, I am indebted to Crowell’s insightful treat- 
ment of these issues: I address one of the main points on which we disagree, the status 
of ‘the one’, in Chapter 6. 

3 Carman 2003: 121. 

4 Kant formulates the distinction slightly differently than I have here: he contrasts non- 
rational entities which work “in accordance with laws” from rational agents which act 
“in accordance with the representation of laws”. I have rephrased the divide as one 
between acting merely in accordance with norms and acting on the basis of them both 
to sidestep the various complexities which “representation” talk introduces (see §3.1) 
and to avoid taking on Kant’s commitment that non-rational entities are governed by 
natural laws. 

5 Pinkard 2010: 145. This remark, incidentally, also illustrates the point I made in §3.1: 
the ‘as’ locution is far from distinct to Heidegger and thus the burden of proof should 
be on Heidegger scholars to explain what is distinctive about his use of it. 
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Furthermore, this emphasis on normativity is not a new feature 
of Heidegger’s work. In Chapters 1 and 3, I considered various 
accounts of Heideggerian intentionality. What is striking is that all 
such accounts presented Dasein as aware of, and responsive to, nor- 
mative considerations: this is perhaps the only point common to my 
approach where the norms are cashed in terms of the prototypes, to 
Lafont’s on which the basic form of Dasein’s intentionality consists in 
endorsing propositions and to readings such as Carman’s on which 
Heidegger’s aim is to articulate a distinctive form of richly percep- 
tual, practical experience.®° The Heideggerian world is thus a norma- 
tively structured world: every time is appropriate or inappropriate 
for some action (SZ: 414), every piece of equipment “subject to some 
implicit or explicit prescription [Vorschrift] with respect to its possible 
use” (Ga29/30: 333). As Crowell observes, this normativity is closely 
linked to the ‘aas b’ structure: “for me to experience something as a 
pen, I must be responsive to the rules which constitute something as 
a pen”.’ Indeed, it is precisely to highlight this link to normativity that 
Kantians often articulate their position in terms of the ‘as’. In sum, 
within Dasein’s intentionality “entities are manifest in their bind- 
ing character [Verbindlichkeit]” (Ga29/30: 492). The question which 
Heidegger increasingly faces, however, is this: how is such normativity 
possible? It is this question which his account of freedom is designed 
to answer. SZ has, of course, a great deal to say about how the relevant 
norms function, for example with respect to the role of ‘the one’ in 
sustaining and setting them; I discuss these issues in Chapter 6. But 
Heidegger’s concern in the late 1920s and into the 1930s is that whilst 
he has focused on the form which normativity takes, he has neglected 
the prior question of what makes Dasein’s intentionality normative 
in the first place.» Freedom comes centre stage precisely because he 
believes it supplies the missing answer: 


Only where there is freedom do we find the possibility of something 
being binding. (Gagg/30: 492) 


6 Thus Carman, for example, rejects Searle’s appeal to the background precisely 
because he believes it cannot accommodate a sensitivity to the normative (Carman 
2003: 121). 

7 Crowell 2007a: 45. 8 Allison 1990: 37. 

g Depending upon on how you understand the role of ‘the one’, you might hold that 
social interaction does in fact answer both questions: I consider this move when com- 
paring Heidegger with Hegel in §6.1. 
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It is for this reason that he regards any investigation of logic, which he 
defines in this text with Frege as those laws which are normative for 
thought as such, as parasitic on an investigation of Dasein.'° 


But the account of laws governing thinking pushes us back into the 
question of the conditions of their possibility. How must that entity who 
is subject to such laws, Dasein itself, be constituted so as to be able to be 
thus governed by laws? How ‘is’ Dasein according to its essence so that 
such an obligation can arise? (Gag6: 24) 


The answer Heidegger gives is clear: 


Obligation and being governed by law in themselves presuppose free- 
dom as the basis for their own possibility. Only what exists as free could 
be at all bound by an obligatory lawfulness. Freedom alone can be the 
source of obligation. (Ga26: 25) 


As he puts it, freedom makes Dasein “responsible” [verbindlich], it “gives 
it the possibility of commitment [Bindung]” (Ga26: 247). In summary, 
two changes occur in the late 1920s and 1990s. First, faced with the 
problems discussed in Chapter 3, Heidegger increasingly focuses on 
normativity as that which is truly distinctive about Dasein’s intention- 
ality. Second, he focuses on freedom as that which explains this nor- 
mative capacity. The result is that freedom is identified as basis for the 
openness towards entities which defines Dasein. 


For to unconceal, i.e. to let appear in the open, can only be accom- 
plished by what gives in advance this open and thus is in itself self-open- 
ing and thereby is essentially open, or as one might also say, is of itself 
already “free”. The still concealed essence of the open as the primordial 
self-opening is “freedom” ... The free [Das Freie] is the guarantee, the 
sheltering place for the being of entities. The open, as the free, shelters 
and salvages being. (Ga54: 213) 


These twin developments in his thought, however, raise as many ques- 
tions as they answer. First, what exactly is Heidegger’s account of free- 
dom? Heidegger is clear that he believes the phenomenon to have 
been badly misunderstood (Ga54: 213). But we need to see what his 
alternative is. Second, how does his treatment of freedom fit with the 
other parts of his system: how, for example, are we to correlate it with 


10 I discuss Heidegger’s complex attitude to “logic” and related terms such as “Jogos” in 
depth in Chapters 2 and 3. 
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the distinction between inauthenticity and authenticity? As Han-Pile 
observes: 


Dasein is often pictured in Being and Time as anything but free: it 
‘ensnares itself’ (BT: 267), is ‘lost’ (BT: 264), ‘alienated’ (BT: 178) and 
needs to be ‘liberated’ (BT: 264, 303)."' 


Third, how does Heidegger’s understanding of freedom relate to the 
classic problem of free will? For example, he states that: 


Freedom is the term for central problems (independence, obligatori- 
ness, regulation, standards). (Ga26: 175) 


But how do these “central problems” interrelate? How, for example, 
does Heidegger’s account of freedom as normativity relate to an 
agent’s dependence on or independence from external causal forces? 
I want to approach these questions by locating Heidegger’s position in 
relation to a thinker whom he knew extremely well and who placed a 
similar, fundamental, emphasis on freedom: Kant. 


5-2. Heidegger and Kant on normativity, the “I” and 
the first-person perspective 


Heidegger’s account of the link between freedom and normativity is 
strongly influenced, both positively and negatively, by Kant’s; as such 
it is usefully illuminated by a comparison with the Critical position. 
Within Gag1, Heidegger groups, very roughly, the positive factors under 
the heading of Kant’s “practical” account of freedom, and the negative 
under the heading of his “transcendental” or “cosmological” account 
(Gag1: 264).’? It is with the positive influences that I want to begin. 

In line with his stance in Gag and Gags, (see, for example, Gaz5: 
99-100), Heidegger’s favoured version of Kant makes no appeal to 
the thing in itself.’? Its concern is rather with the distinctive relation 
between selfhood, normativity and the first-person perspective. Seen 
from this angle, Kant uses normativity as a device for reinterpreting 
the self once a mix of Humean concerns regarding introspection, and 
the transcendental need to distinguish it from any object have closed 
off the idea of the self as a substance. This is not to deny, of course, 


11 Han-Pile 2013: 291. 

12 Icannotattend here to the notoriously difficult exegetical question of Kant’s own under- 
standing of these labels: for an overview of the issues involved, particularly with respect 
to the coherence of the Canon and the Dialectic within KrV, see Allison 1990: 54-70. 

13 See §4.2 for a discussion of Heidegger’s treatment of Kant’s idealism. 
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that there is some sense in which Heidegger thinks that Kant never- 
theless retained a ‘substantial’ view of the self (SZ: 318-19). But if we 
are to understand that accusation we need first to see how far he took 
Kant to have moved from traditional notions of substantiality.'4 Kant 
himself often makes the key point by stressing the distinctive nature of 
the term “I”: as he sees it, to say that “I think x” or “I did x” is to locate 
the occurrence of x within a normative field, to take on the responsi- 
bility of justifying x and integrating it with my other commitments.'5 
Kant holds, by extension, that the “I” marks a distinctive perspective 
on action, one which is incompatible with seeing my body merely as 
the locus for external causal forces that bring about x, be those forces 
my genetics or my upbringing or my place in a deterministic physical 
universe. The basic idea is that in so far as I understand my doing x as 
a result of my having weighed and acted on reasons, I cannot simultan- 
eously understand that action as determined by causal forces beyond 
my control (GMS: 448).'° Thus, from his Metaphysics lectures: 


If I say I think, I act, etc., then either the word “I” is used falsely or I 
am free. Were I not free, I could not say: “I do it” but must rather say: “I 
feel in myself an impulse to do it which something has incited in me”. 
(V-MP/ Heinze: 269) 


As Pippin puts it, the “I” marks the difference between being the sub- 
ject of my life, and being merely subject to various external forces.’ 
In Heidegger’s 1931 commentary on Kant, he summarises the same 
thought like this: 


The essence of the person, the personality, consists in self-responsibility 
... Self-responsibility is the fundamental kind of being which distinct- 
ively determines human action, i.e. ethical praxis. (Ga31: 262-3) 


14 As will become clear in Chapter 6, Iam sympathetic to the discussion of these issues 
in Carman 2003: 302-7. 

15 For the most famous example, see KrV: B131-6. This is not, of course, all that the “I” 
does for Kant; for example he thinks that the very act of operating in a normative 
space, of being an “I”, brings with it certain necessary obligations; I discuss this in 
relation to Heidegger in Chapter 6. 

16 Determinists will object that my actions might be the outcome of a naturalistic causal 
process even if I cannot see them as such. But this misses the point: Kant is attempt- 
ing to articulate what it is to see oneself as an agent. As Allison puts it: 


The short Kantian answer is that it could very well be the outcome of such a pro- 
cess but that it cannot be regarded by the agent as such, at least not without the 
loss of the thought of agency. (Allison 1996: 127) 


17 Pippin 2010: 73. 
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Heidegger himself, of course, does not want to talk of “subjects”, 
and he undoubtedly rejects many of the specific ways in which 
Kant construed the “I” (see, for example, SZ: 321-2). But I think he 
shares the same underlying move just sketched, and it is a move first 
made in SZ itself.’ There Dasein is defined by what Heidegger calls 
“mineness”: 


That being which is an issue for [Dasein] in its very being is in each case 
mine. Thus Dasein is never to be taken ontologically as an instance 
or special case of some genus of present-at-hand entities ... Because 
Dasein has in each case mineness one must always use a personal pro- 
noun when one addresses it: “I am” “you are”. Furthermore, in each 
case Dasein is mine to be in one way or another. Dasein has always 
made some sort of decision as to the way in which it is in each case mine. 
That entity which in its being has this very being as an issue, comports 
itself towards its being as its ownmost possibility ... As modes of being, 
authenticity and inauthenticity ... are both grounded in the fact that 
any Dasein whatsoever is characterised by mineness. (SZ: 42-3, original 
emphasis) 


What I want to highlight is that, as in Kant, my being and behaviour 
is mine because it is an issue for me, it is something which I must make 
sense of, something which I must locate within a normative frame- 
work. Thus I regard the basic, or what Heidegger calls the “formal”, 
definition of “Dasein” as that entity which takes up a normative stance 
on itself by making sense of itself in terms of some possibility: “Dasein 
is an understanding potentiality-for-being which, in its being, makes 


18 This is not to say that it will be visible if one focuses on SZ alone. For example, I dis- 
cuss, and largely agree with, Carman’s work on the relationship between Kantian 
subjectivity and a certain type of normativity, a type which Heidegger rejects, in §6.2. 
I think, however, that Carman’s focus on SZ rather than on later texts such as Gag6, 
Gazg/30 or Gagi leads him to overlook the communalities Iam highlighting here 
(only SZ and Gaz4 are cited in the relevant discussion of Kant in Carman 2003: 
299-307). Indeed, Carman has claimed that: 


Heidegger’s hostility to the concept of subjectivity in Being and Time ... [is a] cri- 
tique of all theoretical attempts to level the structural differences between our 
first-person understanding of ourselves, which is to say our own self-understand- 
ing, and the third-person understanding we have of others. (Carman 2005: 290) 


I discuss Aristotle in §6.2, whilst space prohibits a treatment of Descartes, but the 
third main conception of subjectivity treated in SZ is Kant’s on which it is axiomatic, 
at least on Heidegger’s preferred reading of KpVand GMS with its stress on the first 
person, that no such levelling should occur. 
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an issue of that being” (SZ: 231, original emphasis; similarly SZ: 43).'9 
Given the inseparability of Dasein and world, this act of normative 
self-understanding is simultaneously a process of making sense of 
entities: thus Dasein is its disclosedness (SZ: 133). I discuss the pre- 
cise nature of Heideggerian “possibilities” in Chapter 6, but for the 
moment one can treat them as normative, socially integrated identities 
which co-determine the teleological structure of Dasein’s world and 


19 I thus regard the basic definition of Dasein as intensional: “Dasein” refers to a set of 
properties, central to which is the possession of this normative stance. The implica- 
tions of those core properties for others is, of course, not stipulated but argued for: 
it is not a definitional matter to say that the entity which has this normative stance 
is subject to anxiety. It is here that I want to pick up on the issue of the relationship 
between Dasein and humanity. Martin has recently raised the concern that if SZ is 
based on an intensionalist definition, then it risks going astray in so far as Heidegger 
attempts to flesh out the nature of Dasein via the rich description of a few particular 
instances of it. The problem, as Martin notes, is that: 


I have no particular reason to conclude that the features of these individuals are 
attributable de dicto to Dasein as such, rather than simply being ontological fea- 
tures of the particular collection of individuals I selected to describe. (Martin 
2013: 109) 


One way to express the point here is in terms of the relation between Dasein 
and man, or Dasein and humanity: if Heidegger effectively investigates the latter to 
explain the former doesn’t he risk errors in the same way that someone who investi- 
gated only New York would if they then tried to characterise <city>? I agree that this 
is a genuine threat. I think that Heidegger’s own answer to it would be that there 
are methodological devices, in particular authenticity, which are supposedly essen- 
tially linked to those properties that define Dasein. In so far as an investigation is 
authentic it is therefore not simply an investigation of some features contingently 
co-instantiated with Dasein but rather an unpacking of features essentially depen- 
dent on an entity’s being Dasein: in this sense, authenticity “assures us we are coin- 
ing the right concepts” (SZ: 316). I suspect that Heidegger would thus concede that 
he has no blanket defence against the threat Martin raises, but that what it shows is 
simply the need for painstaking phenomenological work to ensure that the features 
which SZ chronicles, anxiety for example, are connected to the normative stance per 
se and not simply to, say, a merely twentieth-century European version of it or only 
to entities with the specific biological makeup of homo sapiens. How adequate is this 
response? I believe there is, undoubtedly, a deep problem in that Heidegger doesn’t 
say nearly enough about the epistemology that supposedly underlies this phenome- 
nological process: for example, is the claim that Dasein is anxious a conceptual truth, 
a synthetic a posteriori truth, a synthetic a priori truth or is that whole framework 
somehow inappropriate? But I do not think this concern alters the basic exegetical 
point that the definition of Dasein is intensional. Martin’s own preferred account 
has, he admits, important similarities to an intentionalist reading (Martin 2019: 118); 
and whilst I agree with Martin that his account does yield a distinctive modal profile 
I am sceptical of how cognisant Heidegger would have been of such distinctions, 
and thus of how much exegetical weight they should carry. The result is that, if we 
are willing to overlook Heidegger’s failure to deal explicitly with the problem of the 
synthetic a priori and to accept the reliability of his phenomenological approach, his 
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thus the way in which entities make themselves manifest: for example, 
by understanding myself as a priest I take on certain obligations and 
render relevant certain instrumental chains and patterns of actions 
(SZ: 86). Crowell puts the point well when he writes that: 


“[P]ossibilities” arise because Dasein’s transcendence (hexis, Umwillen) 
is a response to something like normativity or measure: Because I can 
grasp myself in light of what is best (as Plato would say), I can also see 
things in terms of normative standards, or satisfaction conditions, that 
alone establish them “as” something. It is this orientation toward meas- 
ure — “beyond beings” — that makes the being (that is, meaning) of 
entities possible.*° 


It is because Heidegger, in this characteristically Kantian fashion, 
understands Dasein in terms of the ability to take on, respond to 
and assess normative commitments that he analyses freedom as “self- 
binding”: to be free is to operate under normative rather than merely 
causal restraints, to be responsible — it is in this sense that “authentic 
freedom is a projective binding of oneself” (Ga3,4: 59). As Crowell puts 


it, 
to 


21 


“[tlo be aware of myself as I myself”, i.e. as Dasein, is “to respond 
a claim”. An animal, in contrast, lacks the “as” and the normative 


conclusions can legitimately be attributed to Dasein. What further complicates mat- 
ters, as he frequently admits, is the circular nature of his inquiry: in using the case 
of humans to support claims about Dasein, Heidegger is simultaneously trying to 
bolster the assumption that humans are indeed an instance of Dasein. It is important 
to see that the “formal” definition of Dasein as normative constitutes the first step in 
both these lines of argument: humans are instances of Dasein because they meet this 
definition, and they can thus be used to showcase the further implications of that 
definition, which are in turn then applied back on to humans. This means that one 
might also seek to undercut SZ by denying that humans satisfy this initial require- 
ment, denying that they act on the basis of norms: to use the New York example 
again, the objection wouldn’t be that other cities are not like New York but that New 
York itself is not a city at all. That basic picture of normativity, however, is so central 
to both the model of meaningful experience which underpins his account of inten- 
tionality and to those authors with whom he is in dialogue (Kant, Aristotle, Husserl 
as Heidegger reads him) that Heidegger never really takes this threat seriously (there 
is, thus, no discussion of empiricists like Hume, and the divide between humans and 
animals is regarded almost as axiomatic). If one allows him this initial assumption, 
Heidegger’s own frequent shifts between terms like “Mensch” and Dasein, first noted 
in Chapter 3, become acceptable and another of the auxiliary premises highlighted 
when defending Conceptualism in §3..7 is established. 

Crowell 2008a: 268. Crowell embeds this point within a detailed discussion of 
Heidegger’s appropriation of the Platonic idea of the good. I am obviously sympa- 
thetic to this, in line with my emphasis on the links between the two thinkers in §3.6, 
but space unfortunately prohibits a discussion of that angle here. 

Crowell 2008a: 267. 
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sphere which it characterises (Ga29/30: 353-4); in Kantian terms, the 
animal is determined purely by its impulses without the ability to ask 
whether such impulses genuinely constitute reasons.** In sum: 


Freedom makes Dasein in the grounds of its essence responsible 
[verbindlich] to itself, or more exactly, gives it the possibility of commit- 
ment ... Selfhood is free responsibility to and for itself. (Ga26: 247) 


Heidegger expresses and develops this basic framework in terms of 
the concept of “ground” [Grund], his parallel to the Kantian idea of 
reason. Thus the key question of the source of normativity becomes 
the question of the place of grounds within Dasein’s distinctive mode 
of intentionality, i.e. within Dasein’s transcendence: 


Transcendence has, by way of an analysis of the concept of world, been 
determined as the being-in-the-world of Dasein. The task now is to illu- 
minate the essence of ground from out of the transcendence of Dasein. 
To what extent does there lie in transcendence the intrinsic possibility 
of something like ground in general? (Gag: 163/59) 


To explain the nature of “ground” is thus to explain the “transcenden- 
tal origin of the ‘why’ as such”: “grounding something means making 
possible the why-question in general” (Gag: 168/64). As Heidegger 
notes, there are obviously many different types of explanation which 
one might offer for different events or facts, but his concern is not 
with these “ontic” issues but rather with the “primordial” possibility of 
explanation itself, i.e. with Dasein’s basic ability to raise the ‘why’ ques- 
tion, to give and ask for reasons (Gag: 168/64). He analyses this primitive 
normative capacity in terms of Dasein’s stance on itself, i.e. in terms of 
the possibility through which it makes sense of itself, its for-the-sake- 
of-which. Thus: 


The inquiry into the essence of grounds can be formulated as the prob- 
lem: why do we ask, not just factically but essentially, qua Dasein, about the 
why? Why is there anything such as a why and a because? Because Dasein 
exists ... The for-the-sake-of-which, as the primary character of world, i.e. 
of transcendence, is the primal phenomenon of ground as such ... To be 
free is to understand oneself out of one’s own capacity to be. (Ga26: 276) 


22 In the language of SZ, the animal is not “released to itself from ground” (SZ: 285); as 
above, I am indebted to Crowell here. 

23 Despite these links I render “Grund” as “ground” in order to preserve a termino- 
logical boundary between Heidegger’s position and more familiar treatments of rea- 
son and of rationality: I discuss the differences in detail in Chapter 6. 
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In sum, “[t]he ‘first’ form of grounding is nothing other than the pro- 
jection of the for-the-sake-of-which” (Gag: 165/61). The basic claim 
here is that the primary form of normativity originates in the agent’s 
understanding of herself and in the way in which that self-understand- 
ing structures and influences her encounter with entities and other 
agents; for example, by dictating the nested web of teleological tasks 
that define Dasein’s comportment (SZ: 192). By cashing freedom in 
these terms, Heidegger immediately sets himself apart from the trad- 
itional apparatus of the will and desire (Ga54: 213). One way to see 
this is by noting that there is no belief/desire distinction at the pri- 
mary level of Dasein’s intentionality, nor is there a split between belief 
and action: to project myself on to the for-the-sake-of-which of being a 
doctor is, inseparably, to take a particular view of myself and to make 
sense of entities in the world in certain ways where that includes under- 
taking certain tasks, etc. Heidegger is thus critical of authors, includ- 
ing Kant, who fail to recognise what he sees as this unitary structure at 
the basic level of intentionality (Gag4: 207). From a Kantian perspec- 
tive, in contrast, Heidegger’s tactic erases important boundaries: for 
example, it is obviously vital to Kantian ethics to be able to mark the 
case where my strongest desire is for x and yet I neither understand 
myself in terms of x nor do x. 

Perhaps the best way to summarise the various strands of the dia- 
lectic is this. On the one hand, Heidegger wishes to retain the nor- 
mative perspective which the Kantian and German Idealist traditions 
discussed under the labels of “self-consciousness” or “apperception”.*4 
Thus, for example, Pippin on apperception: 


This is what Kant meant by claiming that all contentful consciousness is 
apperceptive, self-relation in relation to objects. In the broadest sense, 
this simply means that perceptual knowledge of something like a book 
on the table involves in some way not easy to spell out my ‘taking’ there 
to be a book on the table, and not just my coming to be in a book per- 
ceiving state (Sellars ... made this point by saying that perception is ‘so 
to speak, making an assertion or claim’). It is not easy to spell this out 
because the character of the conceptual activity at work is difficult to 
describe.*5 


24 This does not mean, of course, that he agreed with everything they said about that 
normative perspective: I have stressed the distinctive nature of Heideggerian concep- 
tualism in Chapter 3 and I look at other crucial points of divergence when discussing 
“finitude” and the role of society in Chapter 6. 

25 Pippin 2010: 58-9. 
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In Heideggerian terms, the basic insight here is absolutely right: Dasein 
sees the book as a book, and thus embeds it, in line with Context, into 
a web of normative considerations and tasks. By extension, I think 
that Carman risks occluding an important point when he says that 
“lajuthentic modes of existence ... are those in which Dasein stands 
in a directly first-person relation to itself”.*° This is because there is a 
crucial sense in which even the most inauthentic agent is still defined 
by the first-person normative perspective of “mineness”; equivalently, 
every Dasein is free in Heidegger’s primary sense of the term. On the 
other hand, however, “self-consciousness” may refer to a particular 
phenomenological state. I argued in Chapter 1, contra Dreyfus, that 
Kant never held the absurd view that all our intentionality was explicit 
or deliberately self-aware. But Kant could, with more legitimacy, be 
accused of using such phenomenological state as an exemplar for the 
normative role just summarised by Pippin (Gaz4: 186); in a similar 
manner, as Pippin notes, Sellars attempted to model that normative 
role by thinking of it in terms of assertion.*? Heidegger undoubtedly 
rejects both of those moves. What he is trying to develop, by appealing 
to the for-the-sake-of-which, is an alternative account of what Pippin 
calls “the difficult to describe ... character of the conceptual activity 
at work”.** This account is based around the notion of the agent’s self- 
identity, the for-the-sake-of-which, and receives its detailed develop- 
ment partly in the account of prototype conceptuality and disclosure 
discussed in Chapter 3, and partly in the account of authenticity and 
inauthenticity to be treated in Chapter 6. In short, as with his work on 
Plato, one can see Heidegger attempting to develop and yet transform, 
to “repeat” in the distinctive language of SZ, one of the fundamental 
insights of the Kantian or German Idealist tradition: human inten- 
tionality is normative intentionality. 

I want to conclude by discussing on the role of Befindlichkeit 
and Stimmung: following Dreyfus, I will translate the former as 


26 Carman 2005: 285. My point here is compatible with the view, which I defend in 
Chapter 6, that there is some important sense in which inauthentic agents fail to fully 
realise that “mineness”. 

27 As many authors have argued, including Nagel and more recently Crowell, there is a 
problem in explaining why any merely phenomenologically defined state should prove 
useful in explicating normativity: how could the mere fact that I can ‘step back from’ 
or ‘reflect on’ my goals introduce normativity into the picture unless it is already there? 
For a superb discussion of this in relation to Heidegger, see Crowell 2007b: 320-2; for 
Nagel’s remarks see his reply to Korsgaard’s Tanner Lectures in Korsgaard 1996: 201. 

28 Pippin 2010: 59. 
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“affectedness”, whilst I use “mood” for the latter. Heidegger argues 
that affectedness explains why Dasein’s understanding of itself and 
its world always takes place against a given backdrop: in Heideggerian 
terms, Dasein finds itself in an already normatively articulated situ- 
ation and sees it from the perspective of a given set of biases, prefer- 
ences, aims and saliencies (SZ: 135). Heidegger links this directly to 
the issue of freedom: 


Possibility, as an existentiale, does not signify a free-floating potenti- 
ality for being in the sense of a ‘liberty of indifference’. In every case 
Dasein, as essentially affected, has already got itself into definite possi- 
bilities ... But this means that Dasein is ... thrown possibility through 
and through. (SZ: 144) 


Dasein’s thrownness plays a central role in Heidegger’s account of nor- 
mativity and I treat it at length in Chapter 6. For the moment, I want 
simply to note that the remarks made here do not by themselves suffice 
to differentiate Heidegger from thinkers such as Kant: on the Kantian 
picture, the agent is likewise faced with a given set of incentives and 
preferences, against the backdrop of which she must choose. If one 
temporarily sets aside the issue of thrownness, then, does Heidegger’s 
account of affectedness and mood contribute anything substantial to 
his theory of normativity? One initial point to note is that Heidegger’s 
model of mood eschews the standard distinction between cognitive 
(in the very broadest sense) states and conative states: mood simul- 
taneously plays both an epistemic and a motivational function (SZ: 
141). This seems very plausible. What is crucial for current purposes, 
though, is his suggestion, illustrated with the example of fear, that 
mood is the basis on which things “matter” to Dasein (SZ: 137). Clearly, 
this is true in some sense: if Iam in one mood some things may mat- 
ter, if in a different mood other things may matter. But I think this 
should not draw attention from the core of Heidegger’s account of 
normativity which comes via the for-the-sake-of-which. Animals can 
surely feel fear and be influenced by it; in Kantian terms, they can have 
the relevant desires or incentives. By extension, for an animal that is 
severely afraid things that would normally matter, such as a nearby 
piece of food, may cease to matter. But what is distinctive about Dasein 
is its ability to embed that thin notion of “mattering” within a normative 
framework; i.e. the fact that it is able to experience fear in some richer, 
more complex sense. And it is the for-the-sake-of-which and the ‘as’ 
which make that possible. As Heidegger puts it: 


Coe 
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In this transcending that holds the ‘for-the-sake-of-which’ toward 
itself there occurs the Dasein in human beings [geschieht das Dasein im 
Menschen], such that in the essence of their existence they can be obli- 
gated to themselves, i.e. be free selves. In this, however, freedom sim- 
ultaneously unveils itself as making possible something like binding, 
indeed obligation in general. Freedom alone can let a world prevail and 
let it world for Dasein. (Gag: 164/59—-60) 


The real significance of Heidegger’s work on mood is not then as a 
general explanation of “mattering”; the dominant factor there is free- 
dom, the ‘as’, and the for-the-sake-of-which. Rather, as I will discuss in 
detail in Chapter 6, it lies with his treatment of specific moods such 
as anxiety and their implications for the particularities of the norma- 
tive environment within which Dasein operates. These points connect 
back to the question of Conceptualism treated in Chapter 3. I argued 
there that Dasein’s intentionality was conceptual in the twin sense that 
it necessarily included concepts and that its core features were deter- 
mined by those concepts. This “conceptualism” is compatible, in line 
with the definitions given in §1.1, with the simultaneous presence of 
nonconceptual components: the entities, for example, over which the 
avariable in the ‘aas 0’ structure ranges will not typically be concepts 
but medium-sized dry goods (see §3.3). Now, with respect to moods, it 
seems reasonable to concede that those are also not concepts: after all, 
they are not generic pieces of normative content. But Heidegger nev- 
ertheless remains a “conceptualist” about Dasein’s intentionality not 
just because that requires only the necessary, rather than the exclu- 
sive presence of concepts, but also because the distinctive features of 
Heideggerian moods, their connection to “mattering”, are based on 
the way they link to the normative framework which defines Dasein, 
and this normative framework is based on seeing something asa “for- 
the-sake-of-which” — and that 7s a concept as argued in Chapter 3. 
Indeed, as I will show in Chapter 6, the main role of Heideggerian 
moods like anxiety is as indicators of facts about that normative, con- 
ceptual framework. Another way to put the point is this. Heidegger’s 
interest in moods is in their import: what they convey about Dasein’s 
place in the world, for example its relation to the possibilities into 
which it has been thrown. But this means that even if one grants that 
moods are not themselves concepts, their role is to articulate essen- 
tially conceptual structures, rather than, say, to introduce the idea 
of fine-grained or diffuse or rich perceptual content. Thus nothing 
has been said to suggest that the import of these states could not be 
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captured in language, either by phenomenology or by novelistic prose 
or by poetry. 


5-3- Causality and the problem of ‘free will’ 


I have so far emphasised the links between Heidegger’s conception 
of freedom and Kant’s emphasis on normativity. I want now to show 
how those issues connect to the classical question of free will. The 
first point to make is that, in line with the arguments just sketched, 
all Dasein, inauthentic and authentic, operate to at least some degree 
within a normative context and thus possess freedom in Heidegger’s 
primary sense of that term.*? As Han-Pile puts it: 


[O]ntological freedom is inalienable: it consists in having a projective 
understanding of oneself and of the world focused by having oneself 
as one’s for the sake of which it: “it is Dasein’s defining character that 
it is concerned with this being, in its being, in a specific way. Dasein 
exists for the sake of Dasein’s being and its capacity for being ... This 
selfhood, however, is its freedom” (Ga26: 239, 241) ... In short, it is the 
condition of possibility of all forms of Dasein’s agency.5° 


Second, Heidegger’s appeal to “mineness”, like Kant’s stress on the “I”, 
is designed to link this normative stance to the first-person perspective: 
to see something as a reason is to see it as binding on me, as altering the 
field of options within which I make sense of myself.’ These points are 
important because, as in Kant, Heidegger takes this first-person nor- 
mative perspective to be irreducible both to the purely causal accounts 
used in natural sciences and to the type of third-person account used 
to predict behaviour within the quantitative social sciences (SZ: 42). To 
put the point another way, no natural or social fact is sufficient to define 
Dasein qua Dasein: what defines Dasein is not the natural property of 
being six feet tall or the social one of possessing a medical degree, but 
rather the way in which it makes sense of itself and the way it thereby 
makes sense of entities.3* If one now turns to the classical problems 


29 Iargue for the exhaustive nature of the authentic/inauthentic distinction in §6.1. 

30 Han-Pile 2013: 292 (original emphasis). 

31 lagree here with Han-Pile that the intentionality of all Dasein, authentic or inauthen- 
tic, is characterised by at least a minimal sense of “mineness”; I further agree with 
her, as I show in §6.3, that Heidegger associates authenticity with a fuller realisation 
of such “mineness” (Han-Pile 2019: 309-10). 

32 Blattner, in making the same point, places a great emphasis on ‘know how’ (Blattner 
1999: 34-7). Whilst I am in agreement with the basic picture Blattner draws here, I 
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of free will and determinism, Heidegger’s dismissive attitude to those 
problems becomes understandable. Merely by making sense of oneself 
qua Dasein, one understands oneself in a way that is incompatible with 
viewing your actions as the outcome of external causal forces. It is for 
this reason that Heidegger denies there can be any “proof” of our inde- 
pendence from causal determination since merely by asking for such a 
proof, and so entering the normative sphere, we automatically render 
it obsolete (Gag1: 296). In this sense, the reality of freedom is demon- 
strated immediately at the point of action: 


The factuality corresponding to the idea of freedom is praxis. We experi- 
ence the reality of freedom in practical will-governed action. Freedom 
possesses practical reality, i.e. its objective reality is practical in respect 
of its objectivity. (Ga31: 271) 


This is a characteristically Kantian move. As Kant puts it in GMS, 
“every being that cannot act otherwise than under the idea of freedom is 
just because of that really free in a practical respect” (GMS: 448, ori- 
ginal emphasis).3° 

To complete the discussion of Heidegger on the first-person per- 
spective, I would need to address the contrast between inauthenticity 
and authenticity: I do this in Chapter 6. For the moment, however, I 
want to say something about the other side of the coin: the third-per- 
son view. I will stick with Kant as the contrast case since he has formed 
our point of comparison this far. Whilst Kant shares Heidegger’s view 
that the first-person perspective is incompatible with an understand- 
ing of oneself as causally determined, he nevertheless wants to accom- 
modate the fact that we can take up a third-person, or “theoretical”, 
stance on both ourselves and others (GMS: 448). It is this move which 
requires Kant to develop what Heidegger calls his “transcendental” or 
“cosmological” account of freedom (Gag1: 264). The basic problem 
that defines this Kantian “transcendental” or “cosmological” treatment 
of freedom is this: how can a degree of freedom typically found only 
in incompatibilistic theories, for example the ability always to have 
‘done otherwise’, be rendered compatible with the claim, mandated 


do not think the appeal to ‘know how’ per se is particularly helpful: as I argued in 
§3.7, the only real explanation which Heidegger ever provides of that concept is in 
terms of Prototype. 

33 Despite these genuine similarities with the type of Kantian consideration often cited 
in support of an Allisonian two-aspect view, Heidegger’s own reading of Kant cannot 
be equated with a two-aspect model: see, for example, §4.2. 
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by the Second Analogy, that all events are necessarily embedded in 
causal laws?3+ Heidegger is immensely and persistently hostile to this 
way of thinking because he rejects any attempt to understand Dasein’s 
freedom in relation to causation (SZ: 135). He thus opposes, for exam- 
ple, Kant’s proposal in the Antinomies to understand freedom as a 
distinct form of non-natural causation on the grounds that by locating 
agency within an essentially mechanistic framework, Kant has already 
misconstrued its nature (Ga31: 191-2). Indeed, he holds that even to 
define human freedom in opposition to natural causality is a mistake, 
“for when something is defined by distinguishing it from something 
else, the latter plays a determinative role in the definition” (Gag1: 210). 
In short, Heidegger regards any link between freedom and causation 
as hermeneutically unacceptable in so far as it brings into play a set of 
concepts and assumptions not specifically tailored to the entity which 
is free, namely Dasein (Gagg/30: 429). This same concern explains 
why Heidegger is so hostile to the traditional apparatus of the philoso- 
phy of action, since he suspects it of similar contamination: for exam- 
ple, Kant defines the will as “a kind of causality of living beings insofar 
as they are rational” (GMS: 446). 

How should one assess this aspect of Heidegger’s position? There 
seem to be two issues. First, can he supply any account of how his story 
about Dasein interacts with the causal story provided by natural sci- 
ence? Heidegger undoubtedly feels that he has an answer to this: the 
relationship is one of explanatory dependence, with natural causal- 
ity derivative on Dasein. Heidegger’s motive here is not some form of 
idealism. Rather, he thinks of “priority” entirely from an intentional 
perspective: causation is explanatorily derivative on Dasein because it 
is only through Dasein that entities can be made sense of as causal. 


Freedom is the condition of the possibility of the manifestness of the 
being of entities, of the understanding of being. Causality, however, is 
one ontological determination of entities amongst others. Causality is 


34 As Wood observes, there is a sense in which Kant wants to establish the “compatibility 
of compatibilism and incompatibilism” (Wood 1998: 239) 

35 In addition to the arguments of §4.2, one way to see this is to note that the whole point 
of this move, which is introduced when discussing Kant, is to explain why Heidegger’s 
account of freedom differs from the Critical one. Yet Kant is obviously happy to accept 
the derivative status of at least spatio-temporal causation once “derivative” is read in 
idealist terms, since such causal relations are generated by the activities of the tran- 
scendental subject; this supports my contention that Heidegger’s own move is not an 
idealist one. 
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grounded in freedom. The problem of causality is a problem of free- 
dom and not vice versa. (Ga31: 303) 


This boils down to the view that freedom has explanatorily priority 
since it is a condition on our understanding of causation.®° But that fails 
to address the question of the causal dependencies, as opposed to our 
understanding of those dependencies, which exist between Dasein and 
the biological or physical: it seems to me that Heidegger’s only account 
of those causal dependencies is his cursory treatment of “metontol- 
ogy” as discussed in §4.2. That constitutes a weakness in his position. 
Another way to see the problem is by comparison to Hegel: Kantians 
often voice the suspicion that Hegel simply assumes that agents can act 
independently of their strongest desire, but has no interest in supply- 
ing the apparatus needed to explain how this is possible.37 Similarly, 
Heidegger surely assumes that Dasein’s actions are not simply deter- 
mined by the weight of its greatest desire as in a crude Humean model. 
But rather than providing a metaphysical account of how that might 
be possible, Heidegger’s response is to reject the vocabulary, “will”, 
“desire”, etc., needed to formulate the question. Heidegger would 
surely respond, as he does in the case of Cartesian scepticism, that 
the existential analytic is the sole measure of what is and is not an 
acceptable problematic or piece of terminology (SZ: 205). But even if 
one were sympathetic to that move, Heidegger carries a huge burden 
of proof. Consider the case of economics or sociology or linguistics. 
These are accounts of Dasein’s behaviour. Yet if Heidegger is genu- 
inely proposing that causal analyses or explanations in those domains 
be avoided or at least treated as of secondary importance, he needs to 
show that his own apparatus can fill the huge gaps that would result: 
in Heideggerian terms, the adequacy of fundamental ontology would 
depend in part on something that SZ does not even begin to prove, 
namely how its results would be realised at a regional level.° The 


36 As discussed in §4.2, I agree with Searle that Heidegger has no genuine account of 
what Searle calls “irreducibly de re references to objects” (Searle 2004: 317). But I 
differ from Searle in regarding this as motivated by an overwhelming focus on the 
conditions on intentionality, rather than any substantive idealism. 

37 Ameriks 2000: 304-6. 

38 Heidegger would probably respond that sciences such as economics are derivative on 
fundamental ontology. But what does this mean? If, for example, he allows the use 
of causal explanations in such derivative sciences provided those explanations are 
kept away from fundamental ontology itself, the risk is that those ‘derivative’ sciences 
will nevertheless become the focus for prediction and explanation with fundamental 
ontology simply ossifying. If, however, he means that such sciences must, at least in 
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second issue is this. Kant appeals to causal analyses both to explain 
the constraints that exist on our freedom, for example in so far as we 
operate within a given framework of incentives, and the sense in which 
we are able to see ourselves and others from a third-person perspec- 
tive. How does Heidegger understand those ideas? For example, to 
what degree can a genuinely non-causal account of Dasein’s facticity 
be given (SZ: 195)? To answer those questions and others I need to 
turn to the issues of ‘the one’ and inauthenticity. 


their axioms, dispense with causal talk and operate instead using the basic concepts 
articulated by SZ, then he needs to show that such a reconstruction could be achieved 
without crippling their predictive and other virtues. 


AUTHENTICITY AND FINITUDE 


In Chapter 5, I argued that the defining feature of Dasein is its ability 
to adopt a normative stance on both itself and entities: as Heidegger 
puts it, “Dasein is an understanding potentiality-for-being which, in 
its being, makes an issue of that being” (SZ: 231, original emphasis). 
By extension, Heidegger reinterprets those properties traditionally 
used to identify the self in normative terms: for example, the dia- 
chronic endurance of the self is analysed not via the notion of a 
persisting entity, but rather in terms of Dasein’s ability to take and 
sustain a particular stance on its own behaviour (SZ: 322). My aim in 
this chapter is to examine the intimate links between those features 
of the Heideggerian self and Heidegger’s specific account of what one 
might call the normative terrain within which Dasein operates. I will 
focus on two issues in particular. First, I argue that this normative 
terrain is subject to certain radical and complex limitations, limita- 
tions which collectively constitute the “finitude” of Dasein (SZ: 331). 
I will show how the existential aspects of texts such as SZ serve to 
delineate this finitude: so, for example, death, as Heidegger discusses 
it, is not a biological or social event but rather a claim about certain 
structural features of the normative domain, about the structural 
features of the space of reasons, to use Sellars’s metaphor. Second, 
I show how Heidegger identifies inauthenticity with those cases in 
which agents are deluded about, or in denial of, this normative fini- 
tude. Conversely, Dasein is authentic if it understands that finitude 
and faces up to its implications. As I will show, clarifying these two 
issues raises a number of further textual and philosophical questions: 
for example, does Heidegger think we have a duty to be authentic, 
and if so, why? I will also highlight those points on which Heidegger’s 
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position links with, or diverges from, those of thinkers such as Kant, 
Hegel and MacIntyre. I want to begin, however, by getting the basic 
pieces on the board. 


6.1. Authenticity, inauthenticity, undifferentiatedness 
and ‘the one’ 


The place to start is with the distinction Heidegger draws between 
two ways in which Dasein may understand itself, one authentic and 
one inauthentic: I postpone the question of whether he intends this 
distinction to be exhaustive. The defining feature of authenticity, as 
I read it, is that Dasein accurately understands its own nature: i.e. it 
makes sense of itself, projects on to possibilities in Heideggerian Jjar- 
gon, in a way that reflects the facts about Dasein that texts such as SZ 
have supposedly identified (SZ: 146). Authentic understanding thus 
“arises from one’s own self as such” (SZ: 146). The relevant facts are 
of a distinctive type: for example, the way in which Dasein’s behaviour 
is conditioned by a given situation cannot be analysed using concepts 
that might serve to map a ball’s flight or an animal’s reaction to stim- 
uli (SZ: 135). This is because, as detailed in Chapter 5, Dasein is dis- 
tinctive in that it acts on the basis of norms: in Heideggerian terms, its 
being is an issue for it, it must take up a stance on itself (SZ: 231). By 
extension, the facts which authentic Dasein faces up to are facts about 
the nature of the normative field in which it operates. To take a crude 
example which I will flesh out below, authentic agents recognise the 
complex influence which their history has on their prejudices, prac- 
tices and opinions. Similarly, in facing up to death, authentic Dasein 
makes sense of itself in the light of certain inherent limitations on 
the normative space within which it operates. By recognising such 
facts, authentic Dasein lives “in and from its ownmost distinctive pos- 
sibility” (Ga24: 406): authenticity thus involves both a specific atti- 
tude towards the normative domain, towards the space of reasons, 
and towards the self. By extension, I oppose Carman’s definition on 
which: 


Authentic modes of existence, in this strictly formal sense, are those 
in which Dasein stands in a directly first-person relation to itself, in 
contrast to the second- and third-person relations in which it stands to 
others.’ 


1 Carman 2005: 285. 
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I reject this because, as detailed in Chapter 5, I take the first-person 
perspective to be, in an important sense, constitutive for the explana- 
torily primary mode of every Dasein’s intentionality, irrespective of 
whether that agent is authentic or inauthentic.* Of course, I then owe 
an explanation of Heidegger’s recurring claim that inauthentic agents 
have somehow ‘lost’ themselves: I will provide this below. 

My preferred reading of authenticity is naturally expressed in 
terms of a second-order attitude towards norms, towards reasons. For 
example, Crowell, with whom I am in agreement on several points, 
cashes the authentic and inauthentic distinction as: 


[Jlust the distinction between following those reasons transparently 
and following them self-forgetfully, as though they were quasi-natural 
‘givens’. 


As I read Heidegger, “transparently” here effectively means “in the 
light of those facts about normativity which authenticity has laid 
bare”. Inauthentic Dasein, in contrast, misunderstands its own nature 
(Ga24: 243; Gago: 378). This means that inauthentic agents misun- 
derstand the normative terrain in which they operate. As Heidegger 
details, this misunderstanding can take many forms, and it is bound 
up with a variety of failings. To give some preliminary examples, 
these range from a refusal to engage with the complex role of the 
past in determining one’s hermeneutic situation (Gag4: 411; contrast 
SZ: 385), to a supposed inability to orientate oneself directly to the 
issue in question as opposed to the views of other agents on it (SZ: 
174; Gago: 384-6). Furthermore, Heidegger, at least at times, regards 
inauthenticity as motivated by, rather than simply coincident with, 
an attempt to avoid facing up to these meta-normative topics. For 
example, he argues that the inauthentic agent immerses itself in the 
world in an attempt to escape the responsibility of addressing these 
questions, an escapism that is thus both “tranquilizing” and yet simul- 
taneously “alienating” in so far as it requires a denial of the very facts 
which define Dasein (SZ: 178). 

Heidegger’s account of the priority relations between authenti- 
city and inauthenticity is notoriously complex; before that can be 
addressed, however, four other pieces need to be brought into play. 


2 The “strictly formal” qualifier which Carman imposes does not address this problem; 
it instead marks a contrast with an “evaluative” sense in which Heidegger regards 
authenticity, as Carman has defined it, as positively valued (Carman 2005: 286). 

3, Crowell 2007b: 326. 
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The first of these is ‘the one’ [Das Man]; this should be read as in 
phrases such as “one does not do x”. I understand ‘the one’ as a wide- 
spread and mutually self-sustaining network of inauthentic ways of 
making sense of Dasein, of the normative field within which Dasein 
operates, and by extension of particular debates that occur within the 
field (SZ: 129,178-Q).4 This network supposedly exercises both a coer- 
cive and an alluring effect on individual Dasein, in virtue of which 
Dasein has “continually gone wrong” in its understanding of itself and 
entities (SZ: 174). In line with the remarks just made regarding authen- 
ticity, Heidegger explains the influence of ‘the one’ partly in terms of 
Dasein’s reluctance to face up to its own nature (SZ: 185). The second 
concept that needs to be introduced is what Heidegger calls “undiffer- 
entiatedness” (SZ: 931). The main question here is whether the distinc- 
tion between authenticity and inauthenticity is intended by Heidegger 
as exhaustive: for example, SZ: 232 states that Dasein’s potentiality for 
being is “free either for authenticity or inauthenticity or an undifferen- 
tiated mode”. I do not think, however, that such undifferentiatedness 
is best understood as a third mode of self-understanding on a level 
with authenticity and inauthenticity. Dasein has been defined by the 
fact that its being is always an issue for it; in other words, the strongest 
sense in which it could not take a stance on itself would be one where 
it has accepted some self-interpretation as unquestionably valid, per- 
haps from its community or family or other source. But such cases 
seems like paradigm instances of inauthenticity. I suggest then that 
inauthenticity, which can now be formally defined as any non-authen- 
tic self-understanding, is the default option as Heidegger sees it: the 
inauthentic—authentic distinction is thus exhaustive, and to be authen- 
tic requires a deliberate pressing against the natural, almost gravita- 
tional, pull of inauthenticity (Ga2g/30: 428). What then is the role 
of “undifferentiatedness”? I will return to that in a moment. Before 
doing so, I want to introduce the third and fourth concepts we need, 
that of “everydayness” [Allidglichkeit] and the “public” [Offentlichkeit]. 
“Everydayness” refers to Dasein as it is typically and pre-theoretically 
manifest (SZ: 331-2). The concept is primarily a methodological one, 
playing a similar role to those entities, such as hammers, which §4.1 
labelled the “narrow ready-to-hand”: by looking at everyday behaviour 


4 l address the issue of “undifferentiatedness” shortly, but it is worth noting that Iam 
defining ‘the one’ as inauthentic; I discuss the difference between my views and 
Carman’s in this regard below. 
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Heidegger hopes to make salient certain patterns, for example the 
teleological nature of intentionality, common to all experience. The 
“public”, meanwhile, identifies the network of interlinked tasks, tools 
in the broad and narrow senses, behaviours and identities in terms of 
which ‘the one’ has made sense of things and so organised itself and 
its world (SZ: 127). Given the dominance of ‘the one’, the everyday 
will be characterised by these structures: as Heidegger puts it, we are 
always already acting within a public realm, a public assignment of pri- 
orities and connections (SZ: 129, 167).5 

This naturally raises a question: to what degree can Dasein sep- 
arate itself from this inauthentic framework? It is here, I think, that 
undifferentiatedness has a role to play: it refers not to a potential 
self-understanding which Dasein might possess, but rather to the 
structural fact that Dasein can, at least if various conditions are met, 
operate within a public and inauthentic context whilst itself being 
authentic (SZ: 298). As Heidegger puts it, Dasein may remain every- 
day even whilst rejecting ‘the one’ (SZ: 371). This is not, of course, to 
deny that the public understanding of things imposes complex limi- 
tations on Dasein’s options. To take a simple case, the basic unit of 
Heidegger’s philosophy of action is the “possibility” in terms of which 
Dasein makes sense of itself (SZ: 145). In virtue of the way in which 
Heidegger interdefines such possibilities with the world, i.e. with our 
tasks, our equipment, our interaction with others, they carry at least 
a minimal inbuilt externalism: I cannot now be a samurai since the 
necessary web of goals, tools and the dispositions of other agents no 
longer exists. This marks a sharp contrast to cases such as Kant’s, 
where the basic unit of action is the intention, the maxim, and exter- 
nalist restrictions need to be deliberately added if desired. So one 
question, which I will discuss in the context of “thrownness”, is to what 
degree Dasein is restricted by such public structures; to what degree, 
for example, is Dasein able to create new possibilities? But what I 
want to stress here is a different question: can one be authentic whilst 
operating within the existing world? It seems that this should be pos- 
sible for the simple reason that there is no apparent conflict between 
the two, at least for many activities. Suppose I understand myself as 


5 I think that Heidegger’s characterisation of the everyday wavers as to whether it is 
inauthentic or not (compare for example SZ: 43 and SZ: 233) partly because the con- 
cept itself is a methodological device that refers simply to Dasein’s typical behaviour 
the inauthenticity of which is then established by a distinct argument, and partly 
because of the issue I discuss next regarding “undifferentiatedness”. 
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a shopkeeper: I am dependent in myriad ways on other agents, on 
other social institutions, on established instrumental patterns and 
relationships. But it seems that all of this is perfectly compatible with 
my taking a complex second-order stance on my own behaviour, one 
which acknowledges the kind of limitations on justification and self- 
understanding which Heidegger labels “death” or the historicism 
he defends when talking about “thrownness”. Indeed, Heideggerian 
authenticity seems far more compatible with most self-understandings 
than many other non-standard beliefs precisely because of its second- 
order nature. Suppose, in contrast, I were an extreme racist or a fan- 
atical believer in a barter economy: either of these would conflict at 
far more points with my practice as a shopkeeper than a commitment 
to authenticity would. I think we should treat undifferentiatedness as 
highlighting this fact. Heidegger’s point is not that there is a mode of 
self-understanding which is neither authentic nor inauthentic; rather, 
it is that the possibilities into which Dasein is thrown are undifferen- 
tiated in the sense that they are compatible with both an authentic 
and inauthentic understanding (SZ: 971). In this sense, Iam in agree- 
ment with Mulhall when he emphasises that authenticity is a “mode 
of inhabiting the ordinary”, not an escape from it.° Another way to 
put the point is that thrownness, Dasein’s dependence on pre-given 
practices and assumptions, need not imply inauthenticity — despite 
the fact that the agents who sustain and articulate those practices and 
assumptions will likely be inauthentic themselves. This is not to deny, 
of course, that operating within a world defined by ‘the one’ creates a 
constant pressure towards inauthenticity, a pressure that supposedly 
reinforces Dasein’s flight from itself. This pressure is manifest both 
through ‘the one’ actively policing Dasein’s self-understanding (SZ: 
173), and through Dasein’s essential reliance on testimony: one impli- 
cation of its finitude is that Dasein cannot hope to achieve a full 
understanding of every entity with which it engages, a fact that leaves 
it reliant on stock assumptions and widely circulated prejudices (SZ: 
169-70). But these structural pressures do not suffice to show that 
Dasein cannot achieve authenticity whilst operating against the back- 
drop of ‘the one’. They merely point to how difficult it will be both to 
realise and to sustain: authenticity requires a full understanding of 
Dasein, and by extension of the basic contours of the space of reasons; 
it does not require, impossibly, a full understanding of every entity 


6 Mulhall 1994: 154. 
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Dasein engages with.’ In sum, “undifferentiatedness” refers to the fact 
that authentic Dasein are able to live within ‘the one’ in the sense of 
operating within a world largely created by inauthentic agents whilst 
refusing to embrace the ultimate self-understanding, and attendant 
hermeneutic failings, of such agents. 

Before proceeding it is worth clarifying how my view of ‘the 
one’ relates to the existing literature. Consider these remarks from 
Carman: 


[A] common, but I think erroneous, reading of Being and Time sup- 
poses that understanding ourselves in terms of the one is nothing 
more than a deplorable error, craven conformism, a mere distortion 
of social life ... Being “lost” in the one and not being able to find 
oneself and grasp one’s self as one’s own sounds like inauthenticity, 
and indeed it sounds like something bad. But in fact, as we have seen, 
in normative contexts Heidegger draws not a twofold but a threefold 
distinction between authenticity, inauthenticity, and an “undifferen- 
tiated” average everydayness. Moreover, average norms of intelligibil- 
ity constitute the very being of entities in our everyday world: “the 
oneself, for-the-sake-of-which Dasein is from day to day, articulates 
[arttkuliert] the referential context of significance” (SZ: 129). So too, 
the fact that “I am ‘given’ to my ‘self’ in the first instance in terms of, 
and as, the one” (SZ: 129), as Heidegger says, does not mean that I 
am generally corrupt and pathetic in my conformity to the arbitrary 
demands of custom, but that my sense of self is positively governed 
by norms defining what makes sense in the particular social world I 
inhabit.® 


Immediately prior to this, Carman glosses ‘the one’ as “our ordin- 
ary generic conception of ourselves and others as normal or typical 
agents”.2 Now, I agree with Carman that it is a mistake to view ‘the 
one’ as “a mere distortion of social life”; on the contrary, it is an essen- 
tial part of it. I also agree that the fact that I am determined by ‘the 
one’ need not imply that Iam “generally corrupt and pathetic in my 


7 Similarly, I agree with Wrathall that Heidegger sees linguistic meaning as potentially 
contaminated by social practice but not as constitutively defined by it in the manner 
of a Burgean externalism (Wrathall 2011: 96). One reason for my agreement here is 
that Heidegger takes ‘the one’ to influence our moods and emotions in a similar way 
(SZ: 126-7, 170). Positions such as Burge’s are controversial even in the case of a public 
institution such as language; it seems to me that any attempt to replicate such consti- 
tutive social externalism with respect to mood would require substantial additional 
argument, argument which Heidegger simply does not offer. 

8 Carman 2005: 293. 9 Carman 2005: 293. 
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conformity to the arbitrary demands of custom”, and I agree that the 
options open to every Dasein, and thus that Dasein’s sense of self, are 
co-determined by ‘the one’. But, unlike Carman, I regard ‘the one’ 
as inauthentic; this seems to me required by the texts (for example 
SZ: 178-9) but it is something which Carman carefully avoids.'° I 
think that Carman is required to construe matters as he does mainly 
because his definition of inauthenticity in terms of the adoption of 
a second- or third-person perspective on oneself makes it completely 
implausible, as he recognises that our everyday behaviour is inauthen- 
tic: he thus has to hold that such behaviour, and by extension ‘the one’ 
that determines it, is indifferent between authenticity and inauthenti- 
city.’ In contrast, I define inauthenticity as a failure to recognise cer- 
tain meta-normative facts; there is then no problem with the view that 
‘the one’ is necessarily inauthentic. From my perspective, the best way 
to articulate Heidegger’s position is thus to distinguish two senses in 
which Dasein might be “lost in ‘the one’”. First, every agent, authentic 
or inauthentic, is operating against the social, teleological and other 
structures created by ‘the one’: as Heidegger puts it, ‘the one’ “artic- 
ulates the referential context of significance” (SZ: 129). Second, an 
agent’s ultimate self-understanding may either bottom out with the 
options he or she has taken over from ‘the one’, or it may include the 
type of second order awareness characteristic of authenticity. In either 
case, it remains true that, as Carman puts it, “my sense of self is posi- 
tively governed by norms defining what makes sense in the particular 
social world I inhabit”. But in authenticity those norms do not exhaust 
that self-understanding, not because Dasein locates some other source 
of norms, but because it maintains a questioning second-order atti- 
tude to them: I discuss this in detail below. This framework allows me 
to accommodate the fact that Heidegger’s attitude towards ‘the one’ 
is markedly more hostile than Carman’s characterisation of it would 
suggest: whilst it does refer to our “ordinary generic conception of 
ourselves” it also implies that such a conception is inauthentic and 
epistemologically condemnable (SZ: 127, 178-9). 

Itis now possible to address the priority relationship between authen- 
ticity and inauthenticity. Heidegger’s position here is complex. For 
example, both SZ: 130 and SZ: 267 describe authenticity as an “existen- 
tiell modification” of ‘the one’; Heidegger makes similar remarks in 
texts such as Ga24: 249. Yet SZ: 259 states that “inauthenticity is based 


10 Carman 2005: 292, 295. 11 Carman 2005: 285, 294-5. 
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on the possibility of authenticity”. I think one can reconcile these 
claims by distinguishing several different notions of priority. On the 
one hand, inauthenticity has explanatory priority not simply in the 
genetic sense that Dasein is typically and initially inauthentic (SZ: 1209), 
but in a structural sense: even in cases where Dasein is itself authentic 
it operates against a backdrop of possibilities and connections insti- 
tuted and sustained by inauthentic agents. Indeed, this is precisely 
one of the limitations on the normative sphere that authentic Dasein, 
whose action is “resolute”, recognises: 


Even resolutions remain dependent upon ‘the one’ and its world. The 
understanding of this is one of the things that a resolution discloses, 
in as much as resoluteness is what first gives authentic transparency to 
Dasein. (SZ: 299) 


Furthermore, inauthenticity has explanatory priority in that it is the 
default state: Heidegger sees authenticity as extremely hard to maintain 
(for example, SZ: 3/71), in part because of Dasein’s supposed flight from 
its own nature, in part because of the pressures, as discussed above, of 
operating within a context where other agents are inauthentic. On the 
other hand, however, authenticity has explanatory priority in a different 
sense: authentic Dasein understands itself correctly and so identifies the 
underlying structures that define Dasein, structures which characterise 
even inauthentic agents despite their failure to recognise that fact. Thus 
with “resoluteness”, a facet of authenticity (SZ: 296-7), we can establish 
the “most primordial [urspriinglichste], truth of Dasein” (SZ: 297). There 
is, however, a textual complication here, a complication underlying the 
recent debate between Blattner and Dahlstrom.’* SZ appears conflicted 
as to whether the “primordial truth of Dasein”, for example structures 
such as “primordial time”, are themselves neutral between authenticity 
and inauthenticity: crudely, the question is whether authenticity allows 
one to “identify”, in the sense of “recognise”, facts about Dasein, facts 
which are themselves neither authentic or inauthentic; or whether “pri- 
mordial time” is not just identified by but identical with authentic tem- 
porality. The former position is Blattner’s, the latter Dahlstrom’s. The 
textual considerations on both sides are delicate and I cannot detail 
them here: for example, Blattner himself admits that his reading can- 
not accommodate every passage.'® For current purposes, however, the 


12 See Blattner 1999: 99-102; Dahlstrom 2001: 338-48. 
13 See for example Blattner 1999: 101. 
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dispute can simply be sidestepped. My account requires only that an 
authentic self-understanding is a self-understanding of Dasein as it gen- 
uinely is: thus through authenticity alone can one establish the explan- 
atory core which defines all Dasein (SZ: 233). This is compatible with 
both approaches: on Dahlstrom’s account, for example, inauthentic 
agents are fleeing their authentic nature and authentic agents exem- 
plify it, whilst on Blattner’s authentic agents alone recognise the facts 
that define all Dasein.’* The result is that the ambiguity in “identify” I 
noted does not affect my position. In what follows, however, I will oper- 
ate with Blattner’s reading: this is in part because I regard authenticity 
as denoting a particular attitude and I am thus unclear how any fact, no 
matter how esoteric, could be said to be “authentic”. 

One way to knit these points together is to contrast Heidegger with 
another philosopher who emphasised the role of society in explicat- 
ing normativity: Hegel. There are multiple points of contact between 
the two. For example, as Pippin neatly puts it, the Hegelian agent is in 
an important sense self-constituting and self-interpreting: “I am who 
I take myself to be, or can only be said to be an I or a subject insofar 
as I take myself to be such and such.”'> This is effectively the same 
point which Heidegger is making when he states that Dasein’s “being 
is an issue for it” (SZ: 42): to be a normative agent is to take a cer- 
tain stance on oneself. But what I want to focus on here is the role of 
other agents. One of the characteristic features of the Hegelian pos- 
ition is the view that such self-consciousness, such normative inten- 
tionality, is in some sense constitutively dependent on a relationship 
to, and indeed a mutual recognition of, other agents. Clearly, there 
are potential links here to Heidegger’s view that the network of sig- 
nificance relations that define the world is articulated and sustained 
through ‘the one’ (SZ: 129). But there is also an important difference 
between Heidegger and at least one very widespread reading of Hegel 
on sociality.'° If one looks at Hegelian commentators like Brandom, 
one of the key reasons they offer for appealing to other agents is to 
give bite to norms: in particular, the aim is to avoid a supposed threat 
on which ‘whatever I do seems right to me’ and where there would 


14 Dahlstrom 2001: 345-6 (n12Q), 339; Blattner 1999: 99. 

15 Pippin 2010: 68. 

16 There are obviously countless other important differences (Heidegger lacks Hegel’s 
notoriously optimistic view of historical development, for example), but most such 
differences require no special emphasis to make them visible. 
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thus be no concept of genuinely breaching or abiding by a norm. 
Hence Brandom: 


[D]eterminatively contentful normative statuses are only intelligible in 
a context that includes the normative attitudes of others, who attribute a 
commitment, holdone responsible for it. Otherwise the thought is, ‘what- 
ever seems right to me will be right’, to paraphrase Wittgenstein.'7 


Similarly Redding: 


Crudely, Hegel attempts to show ... [that] holding oneself to a rule can 
only be understood within an overarching relation between subjects. I 
can only hold myself to a particular rule if I belong to a community of 
agents who can also recognise the rule and can hold me to it, thereby 
recognizing me as a rule-following subject. Thus, what separates out 
human beings from the rest of nature as the “spiritual” (gezstig) dimen- 
sion of their existence is this capacity for “reciprocal recognition”."* 


In Heidegger, too, normativity can only be understood in a social 
context: Dasein is always with others. But what I want to emphasise is 
that the reason for this in Heidegger is very different. This is because 
Heidegger is untroubled by the two main motivating factors that 
underlie this type of Hegelian tactic. First, there is no trace of the 
Wittgensteinian worry cited by Brandom that “‘whatever seems right 
to me will be right’”. This is because Heidegger understands entities 
as providing the relevant normative standard: whether I am making 
sense of things appropriately is determined by the nature of those 
things. Thus the entities “regulate and prescribe” the appropriate way 
of understanding them (Gag4: 99), and Dasein’s task is to incremen- 
tally adjust its approach to bring it in line with those entities (SZ: 15), 
partly by purging itself of common prejudices and off-the-shelf meth- 
ods of analysis (SZ: 153). Indeed, far from constituting normativity, 
‘the one’ fosters and disseminates precisely the type of unwarranted 
assumption that needs to be excised (SZ: 169).’? Second, there is no 
trace of the neo-Hegelian desire to keep ontological commitments 


17 Brandom 2010: 298, original emphasis. 

18 Redding 2010: 198. 

19 I should stress that I do not think Heidegger’s attitude to the claims which circulate 
in ‘the one’ is purely negative: for example, it is clearly useful and important that I 
can acquire an understanding of phenomena and events that I lack a direct engage- 
ment with, that I have not “previously made my own” (SZ: 169). But I do think he 
regards such understanding as systemically flawed and inherently suboptimal. 
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to a minimum by cashing normativity in social terms. Consider, for 
example, Pippin on Hegelian agency: 


[O]ne ‘is’ a philosophy professor only by being taken to be one, only in 
conforming to the norms that establish such a role, which norms exist 
only as social artefacts. It may sound strange to suggest that something 
so important to us as being an agent could have the same artificial sta- 
tus ... but that, Iam claiming, is Hegel’s position ... one is a free indi- 
vidual only as ‘a result’, an element of collectively achieved mindedness; 
or in being taken to be one in a certain way.”° 


One of the benefits of this approach, Pippin stresses, is that it avoids the 
need to supply a distinctive ontology for agency and for normativity: 


The argument is that the issue itself is miscategorised if we begin 
searching for an ontologically distinct being as an answer to the ques- 
tion: why is it appropriate here to respond to this being as having acted 
because of his reasons and so as subject to the responses and punish- 
ments and arguments suitable under such assumptions? The answer to 
such a question has to do with what we have established as a norm in 
such discriminations; something that exists as a norm only because we 
have established it and have committed ourselves to it ... There is thus 
no ‘missing ontology’ in such a position.*! 


Again, this concern is alien to Heidegger, who is attempting, quite 
unabashedly, to identify a distinctive ontology to underpin nor- 
mativity: namely, the ontology of Dasein. The upshot of these con- 
siderations is that we should not see ‘the one’ as serving the same 
function as sociality does within the neo-Hegelians discussed: it is 
not intended to bootstrap a non-normative mode of intentionality 
into a normative one. On the contrary, Heidegger regards Dasein’s 
normativity as one of his primitive commitments: “Dasein’s freedom 
and transcendence are identical!” (Ga26: 238). What then is the role 
of ‘the one’? The answer is that ‘the one’ determines the set of pos- 
sibilities, the set of options, in terms of which Dasein makes sense of 
itself: it is not intended to explain how Dasein can see something 
as something but rather why, in a particular society, Dasein has the 
option of seeing someone as a peasant or a serf but not a member of 
the proletariat. To shed further light on that, I need to look directly 
at authenticity. 


20 Pippin 2002: 163 ~— 21 - Pippin 1999: 204. 
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6.2. Authenticity and finitude: anxiety, death and guilt 


I have proposed that authenticity allows an accurate understanding 
of the explanatorily basic facts about Dasein: as Heidegger puts it, 
authenticity guarantees that we are “coining the appropriate existen- 
tial concepts” (SZ: 316). I want now to examine the nature of those 
explanatorily basic facts. I will argue, as sketched above, that they 
concern the distinctively normative nature of Dasein’s intentionality; 
in particular, they concern the limitations on that normativity which 
Heidegger groups together under the label of “finitude” (SZ: 384).? 
It is these facts which prompt Dasein’s flight into ‘the one’ (SZ: 322). 
Heidegger often expresses the same point using the metaphor of 
“being at home”, a concept whose Hegelian resonances I discuss below. 
Thus authentic Dasein faces up to the fact, revealed by anxiety, that it 
is fundamentally “not at home”, whilst inauthentic Dasein attempts to 
avoid this by “fleeing into the ‘at-home’ of the public’, i.e. it attempts 
to conceal the normative shortfalls revealed by finitude by immersing 
itself unquestioningly in the projects and identities sanctioned by ‘the 
one’ (SZ: 189). The aim of this section is to articulate these ideas of 
finitude and normative shortfall. 

I want to begin by setting aside some existing proposals for under- 
standing Dasein’s finitude. For example, Dreyfus suggests that: 


[Dasein] is alone in the sense that no meanings in the world refer to any 
individual Dasein or make a place for it qua individual ... The anxious 
Dasein can still see that there is a whole system of roles and equipment 
that can be used by anyone but, just for that very reason, this system has 
no essential relation to it.* 


But it is hard to see why the fact that “there is a whole system of roles 
and equipment that can be used by anyone” would be so disconcert- 
ing: the fact that my regular train isn’t designed specifically with me 
in mind but rather some general commuter is entirely understand- 
able, and surely unproblematic. Furthermore, if this were the source 


22 Gag, under the influence of Kant, uses “finitude” in a different, although related 
sense, to refer to the fact Dasein’s intentionality requires it to create the conditions 
under which an independently existing entity will make itself manifest (Gag: 25). In 
line with Context and Prototype as discussed in Chapter 3, Heidegger analyses these 
conditions via Dasein’s familiarity with the being of the relevant entity (Gag: 228). 
“Finitude” as used in SZis Heidegger’s term for the normative limitations inherent in 
such familiarity, including familiarity with its own being, limitations that arise from 
Dasein’s distinctive nature. 

23 Dreyfus 1991: 177-80. 
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of Dasein’s anxiety, it should be able to overcome it by the creation 

of deeply individual projects, for example within its relationships to 

others. Dreyfus denies that Dasein can simply switch to such “personal 
projects” on the grounds that “Dasein has no possibilities of its own”.*4 

However, whilst there is indeed a crucial sense in which Dasein has no 

possibilities of its own and one which I discuss below, that highly the- 

oretical claim does not imply that Dasein cannot try to create individ- 
ual meaning in its life through, say, a particular relationship; yet such 
individual meanings would suffice to overcome finitude as Dreyfus has 
introduced it. To put the point another way, Dasein lacks possibilities 
of its own in an ontological sense; but all that is required to defeat 

Dreyfus’s finitude would be its own possibilities in an ontic sense. 

Dreyfus’s reading of finitude thus leaves Heidegger vulnerable to the 

response, important because of its links to Hegel, that Dasein may 

legitimately become at home.*> Of course, one might object that even 
personal projects do not refer specifically to me: someone else might 
have had my relationship to my father provided they had sufficient 
properties in common with me. But this rests Heidegger’s point on 
problematic and unargued considerations regarding personal iden- 
tity (what are the semantics for “me” — would someone with sufficient 
shared descriptive features be me?); it is also implausible that this type 
of philosophical thought experiment should be widely troubling. 
How then should we understand finitude? Heidegger’s tactic is to 
identify a series of phenomena which exhibit various structural limita- 
tions on the normative terrain within which Dasein operates: the main 
such phenomena are anxiety, death, guilt and conscience.*° These 
phenomena are mutually supporting: so, for example, the point illus- 
trated by death is presented from another angle through anxiety; it is 

in this sense that “being towards death is essentially anxiety” (SZ: 266). 

Similarly, the essential “nullity” exposed by guilt is only truly grasped in 

so far as Dasein has the relevant attitude towards death (SZ: 306). Above, 

I defined authentic Dasein as Dasein that makes sense of itself and its 

world in terms of those structures that genuinely define Dasein. I fur- 

ther claimed that one of the most important of these structures was its 

24 Dreyfus 1991: 319. 

25 Hegel certainly does not think that any purely individual project would suffice to 
achieve this; what I want to emphasise is that he would regard the inability to be at 
home as something contingent and something which can be surpassed. 

26 I will say comparatively little about “reticence” (SZ: 296): this is partly due to limita- 


tions of space, and partly because I think it is one of the less developed and important 
aspects of Heidegger’s account. 
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finitude. This can now be rephrased by unpacking the idea of finitude 
in terms of the phenomena that make it manifest: authenticity and the 
resolute action it facilitates are to be understood in terms of Dasein’s 
attitude to finitude, i.e. to guilt, to anxiety, to conscience. Thus: 


This distinctive and authentic disclosedness, which is attested in Dasein 
itself by its conscience — this reticent self-projection upon one’s own- 
most being-guilty, in which one is ready for anxiety — we call ‘resolute- 
ness’. (SZ: 296-7) 


The task now is to analyse Heidegger’s account of finitude, and by 
extension his account of both normativity and of Dasein, by taking 
these phenomena in turn. 

I begin with the case of anxiety: here the possibility of authenticity is 
illustrated “with a primordial, elemental concreteness” through an experi- 
ence in which Dasein’s essential “not at homeness” is revealed (SZ: 191, 
188). More specifically, anxiety is an experience of extreme dislocation, 
in which the familiar teleological and social chains that define Dasein’s 
world appear as fundamentally unmotivating and insignificant: 


[In anxiety] the totality of involvements of the ready-to-hand and the 
present-at-hand discovered within the world is, as such, of no conse- 
quence. It collapses into itself; the world has the character of completely 
lacking significance. (SZ: 186) 


The proposal here is not that the relevant teleological connections are 
broken: making sense of oneself as a surgeon still implies a certain 
engagement with hospitals, irrespective of how Dasein feels about that 
fact. Rather, the claim is that in anxiety Dasein experiences itself as 
radically disconnected from any particular self-interpretation, from 
any “for-the-sake-of-which”.*7 It is for this reason that I treated anxiety 
as a conceptual state in Chapter 3: I still see the world as a web of inter- 
related tools and tasks and so as structured by those relations such 
as significance for which Heidegger attempts to provide conceptual, 
temporal prototypes — what has changed is simply that I can no longer 
make sense of myself in relation to that web. As shown in Chapter 5, 
Heidegger regards such self-understanding as the basis for Dasein’s 
normative commitments: 


The inquiry into the essence of grounds can be formulated as the prob- 
lem: why do we ask, not just factically but essentially, qua Dasein, about 


27 Here I agree with Blattner 1999: 79. 
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the why? Why is there anything such as a why and a because? Because 
Dasein exists ... The for-the-sake-of-which, as the primary character of 
world, i.e. of transcendence, is the primal phenomenon of ground as 
such ... To be free is to understand oneself out of one’s own capacity to 
be. (Ga26: 276) 


The idea here is that one’s self-understanding is the basis for engage- 
ment with normative space: if, for example, Dasein no longer under- 
stands itself as a surgeon, it has no reason to behave in the manner 
required by that self-image. Anxiety is an extreme state in which Dasein 
finds itself alienated not just from one particular identity, but from all 
of them. The result is a global suspension of normativity: as Heidegger 
puts it, the world and the various options within it become “insignifi- 
cant” (SZ: 343). I thus agree with Crowell when he observes that: 


Anxiety in Heidegger’s sense reveals something like a global incapacity 
vis-a-vis the normativity of all laws and oughts: existing norms present 


themselves as mere facts.?° 


In classic Heideggerian fashion, anxiety is thus the negative phenom- 
enon which exposes the workings of the positive phenomenon: the 
fact that Dasein’s inability to understand itself in terms of any particu- 
lar “for-the-sake-of-which” yields a global disconnect from normative 
space highlights the constitutive role which self-understanding plays 
in defining Dasein’s grip on norms, and on the “why”. 

Is the experience Heidegger describes under the heading of anxiety 
a genuine phenomenon? It seems that one cannot deny that someone 
might have such an experience; after all, Heidegger is happy to con- 
cede its rarity (SZ: 190). So the question becomes what are the philo- 
sophical implications, if any, of its possible occurrence? On Dreyfus’s 
influential view, “anxiety reveals that there are no public projects 
worth choosing”.*? Anxiety would thus reveal that there is no reason 
to become a surgeon as opposed to a soldier; or, more weakly, there 
is no reason beyond the fact that one such possibility happens to be 
less prevalent in a given period and thus less likely to have become the 
focus of ‘the one’.s° But this reading seems to me unacceptable both 
textually and philosophically. It is unacceptable from a textual point 
of view since, as I show in §6.3, authenticity supposedly brings with it a 


28 Crowell 20074: 55. Heidegger later appeals to extreme boredom as having a similar 
effect: Gagg/30: 208. 
29 Dreyfus 1991:319. 30 Dreyfus 1991: 331. 
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heightened sensitivity to the complex normative facts of the individual 
situation, to the delicate weight of considerations in play; this is surely 
incompatible with anxiety having shown that no such facts or consid- 
erations exist.3' It is unacceptable from a philosophical perspective 
since it takes a single, highly unusual mood, as evidence for what is 
effectively an error theory about not just moral but prudential norms: 
on this reading of Heidegger, there is simply no reason, moral or pru- 
dential, not to become a camp guard. My objection here is not to the 
conclusion per se, although that is obviously deeply questionable, but 
to the attempt to reach it on such a slender basis. Depending on one’s 
meta-ethics, one might easily counter that Heidegger’s supposed argu- 
ment simply shows the inadequacy of using moods and emotion as the 
basis for ethics, or that it shows that the agent who has such perverse 
moods lacks sound training or sentiment, or that such moods can- 
not automatically be taken as probative but must be subjected to a 
genealogy, etc. 

How then should we understand Heidegger’s account of anxiety 
instead? The key lies with Heidegger’s claim that “anxiety individual- 
ises” (SZ: 191), by “throwing Dasein back” on its “ownmost potentiality 
for being, i.e. its being-free for” (SZ: 187-8). There are two ideas here. 
First, in so far as Dasein’s inability to make sense of itself in terms 
of any particular “for-the-sake-of-which” disconnects it from the net- 
work of significance, anxiety highlights the fact that Dasein engages 
with that network through such self-understanding. Dasein’s nature, 
its “ownmost potentiality for being”, is thus illuminated: as Blattner 
puts it, anxiety makes visible Dasein as the entity whose “being is in 
question, is to be interpreted through self-understanding”, and it does 
so by problematising that question, by preventing Dasein from giving 
any concrete answer to it.3* Second, anxiety cuts Dasein off from those 
possibilities into which it has been thrown — “cuts Dasein off” in the 
normative sense that they cease to have any significance for it. 


31 Dreyfus thinks that he can accommodate this by arguing that whilst “anxiety has 
wiped outall intrinsic meaning and so all reasons for doing things” (original emphasis), 
authenticity offers an “empty, open, spontaneous way of being-in-the-world” (Dreyfus 
1991: 321). The problem here is that Dreyfus treats “reason” as a phenomenological 
term implying self-conscious deliberation (Dreyfus 1991: 319). This allows him to dis- 
avow “reason” whilst tacitly retaining the idea that authentic Dasein is attuned to the 
normative structure of the situation; the problem is that Dreyfus cannot consistently 
maintain both the latter claim and the view that all options open to Dasein are either 
meaningless or close to meaningless. I return to this point shortly. 

32 Blattner 1999: 76. 
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Anxiety thus takes Dasein away from the possibility of understanding 
itself, as it falls, in terms of the ‘world’ and the way things have been 
publically interpreted. Anxiety throws Dasein back upon that which 
it is anxious about — its authentic potentiality for being-in-the-world. 
(SZ: 187) 


It is in this sense that Dasein is “individualised” (SZ: 188). What is vital 
here is the claim that such individualisation implies the “impossibility 
of projecting” (SZ: 3.43). Once cut off from the normative structure of 
significance, Dasein is unable to supply, from its own resources so to 
speak, a new set of norms, a new way of understanding itself. As I see 
it, Carman is thus right when he observes that for Heidegger “there is 
no source of ... normativity purely immanent in the self’s relation to 
itself”.8 Another way to put the point is this: there are no norms, no 
possibilities, which are binding on Dasein simply in virtue of its being 
Dasein. 

With these points in hand, one can see how my account of anxiety 
relates both to readings such as Dreyfus’s and to the canon. First, con- 
tra Dreyfus, anxiety does not show “that there are no public projects 
worth choosing”.*4 Rather, it shows that none of those projects are nor- 
mative for Dasein merely qua Dasein: one can remain Dasein whilst 
seeing oneself as detached from all of them. This is compatible with 
the fact that, given a particular self-understanding, there are perfectly 
good reasons for adopting some courses of action rather than others, 
for becoming a surgeon as opposed to a soldier: in Kantian terms, 
there are reasons, but they are hypothetical rather than categorical. 
Admittedly, Dreyfus holds that whilst anxiety shows that we have no 
“reasons” for choosing a given project, authentic Dasein nevertheless 
maintains an “openness to the Situation”.®5 On the surface Dreyfus 
thus recognises, as I do with the categorical/hypothetical point just 
made, a distinction between two kinds of normative engagement. 
But the problem, as with his work on “proposition” or “concept” or 
“representation” discussed in §1.4 and §3.1, is that Dreyfus cashes this 
distinction in terms of different levels of conscious awareness: “rea- 
sons” as he uses the term are norms considered in an explicit process of 


33, Carman 2003: 307. Carman’s remark in full is that “there is no source of knowledge 
or normativity purely immanent in the self’s relation to itself”. For simplicity’s sake, 
lignore the first disjunct here. One issue is its potential ambiguity: is the claim that 
there is no knowledge whose warrant is purely immanent or whose content is purely 
immanent? 


34 Dreyfus 1991: 319. 35 Dreyfus 1991: 319. 
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“weighing alternatives and deciding amongst them”.*° But Heidegger’s 
point is not the trivial one that we do not typically go through any 
such explicit process, and the presence or absence of such a process 
does not correlate with the real issues in play: it is neither necessary 
nor sufficient for acting on either hypothetical or categorical consider- 
ations (assuming the latter exist).37 Furthermore, Dreyfus’s reading, as 
noted, leaves Heidegger vulnerable to the charge that he was drawing 
hugely controversial normative conclusions on the basis of a single, 
highly unusual emotional state. On my account, there is at least some 
defence here. This is because Heidegger is using anxiety solely to draw 
conclusions about Dasein itself: his point is that we can make sense of 
a situation in which we are still Dasein and yet in which no norma- 
tive considerations have any force for us. This is intended as an attack 
on theories such as Kantianism which aim to identify norms binding 
merely on agency as such, norms that cannot be suspended without 
suspending the very idea of the self.5* 

If one now looks directly at the philosophical tradition, one can, 
furthermore, start to locate Heidegger’s treatment of anxiety within 
an ongoing debate over the self. First, consider the Hegelian idea that 
the distinctive feature of the modern agent is her ability to conceive 
herself independently of any given social role.39 As MacIntyre puts it, 
while discussing Homer: 


The self of the heroic age lacks precisely that characteristic which we 
have already seen that some modern moral philosophers take to be an 
essential characteristic of human selfhood: the capacity to detach one- 
self from any particular standpoint or point of view, to step backwards, 
as it were, and view and judge that standpoint or point of view from 
the outside. In heroic society there is no ‘outside’ except that of the 
stranger. A man who tried to withdraw himself from his given position 
in heroic society would be engaged in the enterprise of trying to make 
himself disappear.!° 


In his account of anxiety, Heidegger retains what Hegel regards as the 
characteristically modern idea that the self can step back from any and 
all social commitments. The difference is that for Heidegger, unlike 
for authors such as Kant, there is no alternative source of norms inher- 
ent simply within the self qua self. Furthermore, unlike authors such 


36 Dreyfus 1991: 319. 937 Dreyfus 1991: 319. 
38 For an influential articulation of this point, see Korsgaard 1996: 92-3. 
39 Hegel 1991:§5. 40 MacIntyre 2007: 126. 
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as Hegel, there is no project designed to explain how the social norms 
into which Dasein is thrown might be in some sense transformed or 
developed in such a way that the self, despite always being able to 
step back from its commitments, might nevertheless become “at home” 
within the world in which it finds itself.‘ The second notable feature 
of Heidegger’s position is the key role it allots to mood in grasping 
the nature of the self: Heidegger argues that such methodologically 
vital moods, including boredom and anxiety, cannot be deliberately 
induced (Ga2Qq/30: 89-90). He makes the same point when discussing 
the “call of conscience” (SZ: 275, 288). Again, the contrast with some- 
one like Kant or Hegel is striking. When Kant is forced to appeal to 
“a feeling”, namely respect, he is quick to explain that this feeling is 
“not received by means of influence; instead it is selfwrought by means 
of a rational concept”, i.e. it can be deliberately induced by reflection 
on reason (GMS: 401n, original emphasis). When Hegel requires that 
the motivational set of agents, their “individuality and naturalness”, 
be progressively modified in line with the “Idea” he can appeal to 
specific social structures such as civil society through which “subject- 
ivity is educated [gebildet] in its particularity”.‘* Heidegger’s emphasis 
on the unpredictability of moods closes off these kinds of options. 
Heidegger’s account of anxiety should thus be seen both as a contri- 
bution to an ongoing debate regarding the nature of the self, and as 
introducing a new methodological concern into that debate: in what 
sense and to what degree can Dasein prepare for, “become wakeful 
for” (Gazg9/30: 91), these crucial moods? Han-Pile refers to this new 
problematic as the problem of “medio-passivity”: 


[T]he choice is neither fully active nor fully passive: it involves a par- 
ticular kind of agency, which, following Greek grammarians, I shall call 
“medio-passive” ... Ultimately, hearing the call is not up to me: yet [can 
take some responsibility for doing so in the sense that, unless I try to 
attune myself in the right way, it may never be heard at all. 


This new problematic links, I would suggest, very naturally with 
Heidegger’s theological interests: Dasein’s need to stay awake is, for 
example, the secular analogue of the Pauline injunction to watchful- 
ness (Ga6o: 104-5). 


41 See, for example, Hegel 1991: §187. For Heidegger’s views see SZ: 187-8. 
42 Hegel 1991: §187 (original emphasis). 
43, Han-Pile 2013: 308-9. 
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I want to complete the current line of argument by showing how 
my discussion of anxiety meshes with Heidegger’s treatment of death. 
Heidegger himself describes “being-towards-death as essentially anx- 
iety” (SZ: 266): as I see it, his point is that death provides another 
angle on the same basic phenomenon. More precisely, as Heidegger 
uses the term “death” is not a biological phenomenon but an existen- 
tial one; i.e. it refers to some fact about Dasein’s self-understanding 
and, by extension, about Dasein’s experience of normativity (SZ: 237). 
Specifically, death is: 


The possibility of the impossibility of every way of comporting oneself 
towards anything, of every way of existing. (SZ: 262) 


Death thus refers to the possibility of Dasein being unable to make 
sense of itself in terms of any identity: authentic Dasein is distinctive 
in that its life is characterised in part by a recognition of this possi- 
bility (SZ: 263). One can see immediately why Heidegger draws such 
a close link to anxiety. In both cases, Dasein is confronted with the 
fact that its self-understanding might suffer some kind of breakdown: 
the social, ‘worldly’ possibilities into which it has been thrown would 
then cease to have any normative force for it (SZ: 250). Furthermore, 
exactly as with anxiety, Heidegger stresses that Dasein itself lacks any 
‘immanent’ alternatives, any ways of making sense of itself that are 
binding on it simply qua Dasein and so immune to such dislocation. 
Thus Dasein’s “ownmost possibility” is not, in Kantian fashion, a norm 
inherent in the very idea of selfhood but rather the need to confront 
the absence of such a norm (SZ: 251, 307). In these regards, the account 
of death reinforces the claims made when discussing anxiety. I agree 
with Blattner, however, that Heidegger is also seeking here to provide 
amore structural rationale for those claims, rather than relying on an 
appeal to specific experiences such as anxiety.!! As Blattner presents 
it, Heidegger’s point is that Dasein’s possibilities are not “safe” in the 
way social statuses are: 


For example, the social status of being a parent is not something one 
can just wake up one morning no longer affectively disposed to pursue 
and insofar forth no longer occupy.*® 


The idea is that there is a difference between, on the one hand, self- 
understanding of the type in which Heidegger is interested, which 


44 Blattner ig99:81. 45 Blattner 1999: 83. 
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necessarily implies an ongoing commitment to the relative norms 
and attendant practices, and, on the other, social statuses or indeed 
skills like bike-riding which are not constitutively dependent on how 
I make sense of myself and my commitments.*° It is this point which 
Heidegger is making when he warns against “annihilating the pos- 
sibility of the possible” (SZ: 261), and authentic Dasein respects the 
distinction by “anticipating” possibilities which it recognises are not 
actualisable in the same way in which social roles are (SZ: 261-2). How 
does this link to anxiety? I agree with Blattner that Heidegger’s inten- 
tion is to highlight an insecurity in Dasein’s way of making sense of 
itself, an insecurity whereby such self-understanding will, unlike social 
roles, immediately cease in so far as it ceases to matter to me. But lam 
more pessimistic than Blattner as to whether this furnishes any better 
answer than the discussion of anxiety did as to why that threat should 
be seen as a serious concern: why, for example, is an agent who “could 
find itself tomorrow utterly indifferent to all the things it might be” 
not simply pathological or incontinent?!’ In sum, I see anxiety and 
death as fleshing out Heidegger’s model of the self, and of the norma- 
tive terrain in which it operates. But I do not think that we yet have 
plausible evidence that this model is an accurate one, i.e. that it applies 
to Dasein. We do not yet have an argument as to why those entities for 
whom their own being is in question might not find stable and legitim- 
ate answers, be they rooted in reason or society. 

Having discussed anxiety and death, I want now to turn to the 
second set of phenomena through which Heidegger analyses the 
notion of finitude; in particular I will look at guilt and conscience. 
Dasein’s thrownness implies that it always operates against a backdrop 
of pre-given practices and assumptions, social, economic, cultural, etc. 
(SZ: 135, 179). Given the supposed dominance of ‘the one’, those prac- 
tices and assumptions will have been articulated and developed by 
inauthentic agents: in Heideggerian terms, they are “public” and thus 
subject to the distortions he takes that to imply (SZ: 127). As argued 
in §6.1, this is entirely compatible with Dasein’s coming to understand 
itself authentically. But the essential fact of thrownness nevertheless 
imposes certain normative limitations on Dasein, and the distinctive 


46 They may, as Blattner notes, be dependent in other ways: if I stop riding bikes my 
ability to do so will gradually decay. But what matters is that, unlike with Dasein’s self- 
understanding, “the ability persists beyond the decision not to exercise it” (Blattner 
1999: 81). 

47 The cited remark is from Blattner 1999: 88. 
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achievement of authenticity is to face up to these (SZ: 382). One such 
limitation is that the only resources for Dasein’s self-understanding are 
the possibilities embedded in one or other specific historical and social 
world (SZ: 391). This is simply the mirror image of the remarks I made 
in discussing anxiety: there are no possibilities for self-understanding, 
and by extension no norms, inherent in Dasein merely qua Dasein. As 
Carman puts it, all value is “worldly through and through, embedded 
in the contingencies of historical tradition and social life”.‘* It is in this 
sense that “the repeatable possibilities of existence”, i.e. those histor- 
ical structures into which Dasein is thrown and which it can take over, 
are the “sole authority which a free existing can have” (SZ: 391). This 
does not, of course, mean that Dasein cannot develop the possibilities 
into which it is thrown. One can obviously create disruptive technolo- 
gies or concepts which force a radical adjustment to prevailing modes 
of self-understanding, and Heidegger places particular emphasis on 
the possibility of a transformative appropriation of past practices, what 
he dubs their “repetition” (SZ: 385): I regard Heidegger’s own com- 
mentaries on Plato and Kant, as discussed in Chapter 9, as precisely 
an example of repetition in this sense. In both texts, and similarly in 
his own appropriation of logos as discussed in Chapter 3, Heidegger 
sees his task as unearthing vitally important philosophical insights, 
the “concealed inner passion” of the canon (Ga3:202), which have 
subsequently degenerated and ossified in the hands of the academic 
establishment. But even in such cases, certain important limitations 
will apply; it is to these that I now want to turn. 

Heidegger articulates his position in terms of the concept of “guilt”. 
As with anxiety, the claim is that a particular experience, in this case 
“the call of conscience”, has the potential to provide Dasein with a 
distinctive form of awareness; namely, an awareness of the essential 
“not at homeness” which ‘the one’ attempts to cover up (SZ: 277). The 
call is thus rooted in the disparity between the true facts about Dasein 
and the way in which it typically sees itself. Becoming attentive to this 
disparity is necessary for authenticity: in this sense Dasein is called 
both dy and ?o its true self (SZ: 273, 280). More specifically, the call 
of conscience highlights a set of limitations surrounding the notion 
of responsibility (SZ: 282), limitations on the way in which Dasein is 
“released to ground” (SZ: 285) where “grounding something means 
making possible the why-question in general” (Gag: 168/64). The 


48 Carman 2003: 307. 
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issue, in other words, is normativity and the distinctive profile of the 
normative terrain within which Dasein operates as thrown. Heidegger 
uses his discussion of guilt to identify several such normative limita- 
tions which he characterises in terms of “being the ground for a null- 
ity” (SZ: 283). One of these is, I think, of comparatively little interest: 
Heidegger points out that in taking any particular path one will have 
to forgo others (SZ: 285). But the existence of opportunity costs like 
this is something that most normative theories recognise. Much more 
important is this remark: 


In being a ground [Grund-seiend] — that is, in existing as thrown — 
Dasein constantly lags behind its possibilities. It is never existent before 
its ground, but only from it and as this ground. Thus “being-a-ground’ 
means never to have power over one’s ownmost being from the ground 
up. (SZ: 284) 


Heidegger here brings together several thoughts. First, there is the 
comparatively minor point that Dasein always operates in the con- 
text of a situation which it did not create and over which it does not 
have full control (SZ: 194). This is a minor point because, again, most 
normative theories can and would accommodate this. Second, there 
is the stronger claim that Dasein must not only operate against this 
backdrop, but in terms of it: the only ways in which Dasein can make 
sense of itself are those that take their cue from particular social, his- 
torical worlds (SZ: 383). To put the point another way, the vocabu- 
lary for Dasein’s own self-interpretation is set, at least initially, by ‘the 
one’. Third, whilst Dasein can modify that vocabulary, the fact that 
self-understanding is an inherently social phenomenon for Heidegger 
means that this modification will inevitably involve some elements 
of compromise with a public sphere distorted by ‘the one’: recall, for 
example, the impossibility of now being a samurai. Fourth, whatever 
modifications Dasein can effect, nothing will ever provide the founda- 
tional ground, built into the very idea of selfhood, which was promised 
by theories such as the categorical imperative: Heideggerian freedom, 
the ability to take on norms, is thus both the “ground of ground” and 
the “abyss [Abgrund] of ground in Dasein” (Gag: 174/69). In short, 
Dasein is finite: “ground springs from finite freedom” (Gag: 174/69). 
I have argued that authenticity as Heidegger understands it is char- 
acterised by a self-understanding orientated around a recognition 
of those facts which define the structure of Dasein. This self-under- 
standing must not be conceived as an abstract commitment to some 
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set of claims; rather, as I have noted, the possibilities in terms of which 
Dasein understands itself are the basic unit of Heidegger’s philosophy 
of action, and to understand oneself authentically is thus to live one’s 
life and one’s world in a particular way.!? As Mulhall puts it, authentic 
Dasein “make[s] its every projection ... in the light of an awareness of 
itself as mortal”.5° Furthermore, the facts which Dasein understands 
are not the type of facts which define present-at-hand entities: they 
are not, for example, facts regarding Dasein’s causal powers or spatio- 
temporal location. Instead, they are facts which concern Dasein’s very 
capacity to make sense of itself and its world; specifically, they concern 
various limitations on this capacity as detailed by anxiety or death or 
guilt. It is these limitations, which Heidegger collectively labels “fini- 
tude”, which ‘the one’ seeks to cover up: for example, by taking some 
goal as simply given or mandatory for all. I thus disagree with Guignon 
when he identifies authenticity as a second-order attitude in which 
“actions are ours, where that means we can more or less wholeheart- 
edly identify with them”.>’ There is a crucial sense in which Heidegger 
links authenticity to the full ownership of acts, and I discuss this in 
§6.3. But as it stands Guignon’s definition is compatible with the type 
of unquestioning and chauvinistic identification with a given set of 
views that I take to exemplify inauthenticity.5? 

Suppose that one grants my reading of authenticity. Two questions 
then come centre stage, one external and one internal. The former, 
hinted at when discussing death, is why we should accept Heidegger’s 
picture of agency and of normativity. Again the difficulty, as so often, is 
the sheer scope of his ambition: what he needs is an argument showing 
that Dasein, the entity who takes a normative stance on itself, whose 
being is in question, can find answer to that question only within 
the parameters of its finitude. But to conclusively demonstrate this 
Heidegger would need to rule out alternatives which he barely consid- 
ers, such as the various forms of normative realism, and those which 
he mentions but fails to engage with in any real detail, most obviously 
the Hegelian project of transforming the public sphere into a space 


49 Matters are in fact more complex than these remarks might suggest: I return to the 
links between Dasein’s self-understanding and theory, including philosophical the- 
ory, in §6.3 

50 Mulhall 1996: 120. “Mortal” here should be understood in line with Heidegger’s dis- 
tinctive conception of death. 

51 Guignon 2011: 87. 

52 Han-Pile raises a similar objection to such accounts in Han-Pile 2013: 316n33. 
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where the agent can genuinely be “at home”. Taken to its natural con- 
clusion, this would ultimately require him to evaluate and criticise all 
other theories of normativity and the self, a task which obviously can- 
not be pursued here. Given this, it seems that Heidegger’s best tactic 
is simply to make his own account as plausible as possible. This brings 
me to the second question, the internal question: why, by Heidegger’s 
lights, should we care about authenticity? Do we, for example, have any 
kind of duty to become authentic? What is so important about having 
a correct understanding of Dasein and why should such a life be privi- 
leged? I will now turn to these issues. 


6.3. Why be authentic? Perfectionism, phronesis and “mineness” 


To begin, I want to phrase the question bluntly: according to Heidegger 
does Dasein have an obligation to be authentic? There are certainly 
passages in which he seems to give a clear positive answer. Consider 
these, for example: 


The most extreme demand [Zumutung] must be announced to man, not 
some arbitrary demand, not this or that one, but the demand pure and 
simple that is made upon man. And what is that? Jt is that Dasein as such 
is demanded of man ... To what therefore does Dasein have to resolutely 
disclose itself? To first creating for itself once again a genuine knowing con- 
cerning that wherein whatever properly makes Dasein itself possible consists ... 
to liberate the humanity in man, i.e. the essence of man, to let the Dasein 
in him become essential. (Gagg/30: 246-8, original emphasis) 


He returns a few pages later to the “necessity of the ultimate demand 
upon man”: 


This is the demand that he necessarily shoulder once more his very 
Dasein, that he explicitly and properly take this Dasein upon himself. 
Man must first resolutely open himself to this demand or learn how 
to do so ... It is the liberation of the Dasein in man that is at issue here. At 
the same time, this liberation is the task laid upon us to assume once 
more our very Dasein as an actual burden. The liberation of the Dasein 
in man is one which human beings can only ever accomplish in and for 
themselves from out of the ground of their essence. (Ga29/30: 254-5) 


This “self-liberation” is, unsurprisingly, achieved only in authenticity, 
when Dasein makes sense of itself as it truly is (Ga29/30: 223). By 
understanding itself in terms of its true nature, the authentic agent 
thus lives a life which fully realises that nature, rather than one spent 
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in denial of it and so “becomes ‘essentially’ Dasein in that authentic 
existence” (SZ: 323). Authentic Dasein thus fulfils the ancient injunc- 
tion to “become what you are” (SZ: 145). Philosophy’s task is to support 
this liberation by helping Dasein “become transparent to itself again”, 
a task made difficult by Dasein’s constant tendency towards inauthen- 
ticity (Ga29/30: 256). 

There is, in sum, a “demand”, i.e. some normative requirement, 
on “man”, i.e. humanity, that it achieve a genuine understanding of 
its nature qua Dasein, of its essence, and thus that it fully realise that 
essence by living in accordance with it, in authenticity. The exist- 
ence, however, of anything like a general obligation to authenticity 
may seem incompatible with the arguments of §6.2; in particular, I 
there contrasted Heidegger with Kant by stressing that for the former 
there were no norms deriving simply from the conditions of agency 
as such. The answer to this concern is that the demand postulated 
by Heidegger is radically different from requirements such as the 
categorical imperative. One can see this in two ways. First, authen- 
tic Dasein is not characterised by knowledge of, or access to, any 
non-historical or non-social source of norms. Instead, it is defined 
precisely by the recognition that there is no such source: for Heidegger 
the one norm binding on Dasein qua Dasein is to recognise that 
there are no other norms binding on Dasein qua Dasein. Second, in 
so far as authenticity is necessarily dependent on the onset of moods 
such as anxiety or boredom, or the experience of the call of con- 
science, the “demand” imposed by Heidegger cannot be satisfied 
solely by any choice made by the agent: recall the stark contrast with 
Kant, where the distinctive “feeling” necessary for moral action and 
thus autonomy was “self-wrought” (GMS: 401n). As Geuss observes, 
discussing Ga4o: 


Heidegger’s own analysis does result in what he calls a demand ... but 
this is not a moral or ethical demand ... it does not result from common 
sense or traditional forms of philosophical thinking, it is not anything 
that could conceivably be in the power of any individual (or group of 
individuals) to do or not do, etc.53 


The task now is to explain why this demand obtains: what is so spe- 
cial about authenticity? There are, I will argue, two main answers in 
Heidegger’s work. 


53 Geuss 2005: 59. 
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The first answer I label “methodological perfectionism”. Authentic 
Dasein fully realises its own essence: it “becomes ‘essentially’ Dasein 
in that authentic existence” (SZ: 323). In this sense, I agree with de 
Beistegui when he writes that: 


If man, then, as Heidegger will have insisted throughout, is essentially 
ek-sistence or openness to the truth of being, then ethics will signify 
nothing other than the ability to exist this essence to the full, to open 
oneself to it as to that which allows one to be this being that one is, and 
thus to fully realise one’s ontological potential.>4 


I am wary of the term “ethics” given the differences, just noted, 
between the Heideggerian demand for authenticity and more famil- 
iar ethical systems, but I fully agree with de Beistegui that Heidegger 
thinks of the normative requirement of authenticity in identifiably 
perfectionist terms. Taken by itself, however, this simply pushes the 
problem back one step: why is there a requirement that Dasein fully 
realise its essence? One can imagine, for example, Kantians dismissing 
this as merely heteronomous (GMS: 443). It is here that the “meth- 
odological” aspect of “methodological perfectionism” comes into play: 
Heidegger places such weight on authenticity because he regards a 
full, personal realisation of Dasein’s essence as a necessary condition 
on good philosophy (SZ: 232-3). This is because only a full under- 
standing of Dasein’s nature ensures that the philosopher is proceed- 
ing correctly: authenticity alone “guarantees that we are coining the 
appropriate existential concepts”, and that we have not been misled by 
the prejudices and misconstruals fostered by ‘the one’ (SZ: 316, 178). 
Furthermore, what is required is not that a putative philosopher be 
aware of the truth of various propositions, but that she make sense of 
her life and world in the light of them. This requirement is built in, 
as noted above, to the very nature of authenticity which requires that 
one lives through, by, and for, a certain self-understanding. But it is 
particularly salient here because Heidegger conceives philosophy as a 
personal project in the sense that it requires an “extreme existentiell 
involvement”: for example, it is only in so far as the philosopher is her- 
self authentic that she can fully grasp the significance of moods such 
as anxiety or boredom (Ga26: 176). The result is that: 


What philosophy deals with only manifests itself at all within and from out of a 
transformation of human Dasein. (Ga29/30: 423, original emphasis) 


54 De Beistegui 2002: 118. 
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By extension: 


Only he can philosophise who is already resolved to grant free dignity to 
Dasein in its most radical and universal-essential possibilities ... To be 
sure philosophising — and it especially — must always proceed through a 
rigorous conceptual knowledge ... but this knowledge is grasped in its 
genuine content only when in such knowledge the whole of existence is 
seized by the root after which philosophy searches — in and by freedom. 
(Gaz6: 22) 


In short, Heidegger regards authenticity as a demand made on all 
Dasein in part because he regards it as a necessary condition on 
philosophy. 

Before looking at Heidegger’s second explanation of the demand to 
be authentic, I want to address two important concerns arising from the 
remarks just made. On the one hand, one might reject my characterisa- 
tion of Heidegger as a type of perfectionist. After all, as Carman puts it: 


For Heidegger any ideal of total self-realization or completion is inco- 
herent and impossible in principle for an entity like Dasein ... nor is any 
metaphysically substantial or robust self realisable in our own authentic 
understanding of ourselves.55 


I agree entirely with these remarks, and I do not take them to conflict 
with anything I have said. Heidegger is a perfectionist in the sense that 
he recognises a universal demand on Dasein to realise its essence: this 
is compatible with the fact that this essence is not substantial or robust 
or open to “completion” — and, for example, that it includes the rec- 
ognition that there are no other norms stemming merely from Dasein 
qua agent. On the other hand, one might accept my characterisation 
of Heidegger as a perfectionist but challenge the “methodological” 
grounding I gave for that perfectionism. Suppose, for example, that 
authenticity is indeed a necessary condition on doing philosophy; why, 
one might ask, should Dasein be governed by the norms of philoso- 
phy? Here I can give only an exegetical response: Heidegger regards 
all intentionality, as an act of self-understanding, as a type of philoso- 
phy and thus subject to its norms. As Ga27 puts it: 


To be a human means already to philosophise. Already and according 
to its essence, not opportunely or inopportunely, the human Dasein as 
such stands in philosophy. (Ga27: 3) 


55 Carman 2003: 266-7. 
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In short, “to exist means to philosophise” (Ga27: 214). It is hard to 
overstate how deeply rooted this assumption is in Heidegger’s work. It 
explains why he tends to equate any discussion of normativity with an 
exercise in ontology: this is because he effectively assumes that value 
or disvalue is always to be analysed in terms of a correct or incorrect 
understanding of the being of a given entity. So, for example, when 
discussing Kantian ethics he states that: 


‘Metaphysics’ means ontology. ‘Metaphysics of morals’ signifies the 
ontology of human existence. (Ga24: 195) 


The immoral agent is thus replaced by the inauthentic agent, one who 
fails to appreciate that ontology. Similarly in SZ, the attitude towards 
another agent praised by Heidegger is one which helps that agent 
“become transparent to himself in his care and to become free for it” 
(SZ: 122), ie. one which helps him become authentic, too.5° Likewise, 
it is this assumption which drives Heidegger’s absurd insistence that 
the “Greeks are the utterly apolitical people (Ga54: 142). The prob- 
lem is that he simply reduces the polis to the openness, the clearing, 
within which entities appear and thus recasts it, and the debates 
about value that occur within it, in purely ontological terms (Gan 4: 
133). The result is that for Heidegger all activity is philosophy, and all 
value is philosophical value: hence the perfectionist demand on every 
Dasein to become authentic is a demand on them to create the cor- 
rect conditions for an activity in which they are inescapably and glo- 
bally engaged. I obviously agree with Thomson when he stresses that 
authenticity is primarily a practical and not a theoretical end in the 
sense that a lived understanding of oneself is explanatorily prior to, 
and indeed a necessary condition on, the type of explicit statement 
of Dasein’s nature found in texts such as $Z.57 But there is, I would 
suggest, nevertheless a good sense in which Heidegger’s perspective 
is profoundly theoretical in so far as the only source of value it recog- 
nises resides in ontology; the problem is not that Heidegger privileges 
philosophical texts over political or social action, but that he under- 
stands the latter as engaged in the same activity as the former and 
subject to its norms. 


56 Heidegger’s monopolistically ontological conception of value is one reason why I 
regard as flawed attempts to derive from the Heideggerian model of authenticity an 
obligation to treat other agents in ways broadly coextensive with those mandated by 
Kant’s principle of humanity: for one such proposal see Vogel 1994. 

57 Thomson 2004: 445. 
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The second reason for the demand for authenticity lies with the 
powers it supposedly confers: as Heidegger presents it, authentic 
agents possess a heightened sensitivity to, and awareness of, the dis- 
tinctive normative terrain, the subtleties and complexities implicit 
in and attendant on each individual situation (SZ: 384). Heidegger 
places great stress on the resultant appreciation of particularity: 
whilst inauthentic Dasein typically acts on the basis of some general 
maxim (“never tell a lie”, perhaps), authentic Dasein responds to the 
distinctive contours of the case at hand (SZ: 299-300). It is vital to 
see how this particularism meshes with Heidegger’s rejection of any 
norms other than authenticity as being binding on Dasein qua Dasein. 
Authentic Dasein does not possess access to some special set of princi- 
ples founded in the structure of Dasein as such; on the contrary, what 
distinguishes it is simply an elevated insight into the particular, “facti- 
cal” situation into which it has been thrown (SZ: 298). The comparison 
with someone like Kant is, again, striking. Faced with the fact that the 
world into which we are thrown, in Kantian terms our given desires or 
incentives, could only sustain hypothetical imperatives, Kant embarks 
on an investigation of the a priori structure of rationality in order to 
identify an alternative source of norms which might go beyond this. 
Heideggerian authenticity, in contrast, is defined by the recognition of 
this type of normative limitation on worldly possibilities: the authentic 
agent is not able to supply a new kind of ground, a new kind of tran- 
scendental norm, but only to better navigate among the irreducibly 
finite. By extension, it is for this reason that no general prescriptions 
of the type familiar particularly within deontological ethics can be 
offered: faced with the “concrete uniqueness of the momentary situ- 
ation” authentic Dasein simply sees in a phronetic or quasi-perceptual 
manner what it ought to do (Gaig: 163-4; Ga24: 407-8).5° In short, 
authentic Dasein has no access to some set of “transcendental” possi- 
bilities over and above those available in the particular “factic” world 
into which it has been thrown or those which it can create and sustain 
by trying to develop the resources found there (SZ: 264). It is in this 
sense that Dasein must take over “ground”, must take over the project 


58 Note that the perceptual metaphor here is not intended to gesture towards any kind 
of nonconceptual awareness: one way to see this is that Heidegger talks of reading 
past philosophers, a paradigmatically conceptual exercise, as occurring within the 
“Augenblick”, the instantaneous moment of vision made possible by an authentic self- 
understanding (for example, Ga26: 18). 
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of normativity and self-responsibility, without ever “having power over 
its ownmost being from the ground up” (SZ: 284). 

I want now to consider two important objections to this aspect of 
authenticity; one of them I think can be met, the other I suspect can- 
not. The first is that, by treating authenticity as desirable in virtue 
of the powers it supposedly confers, I misconstrue Heidegger. On 
Crowell’s reading, for example: 


I have no unconditional obligation to be authentic. Hence, though 
authenticity designates a certain constitutive standard for existing, it 
is not one that can supply reasons that could compete with the reasons 
that derive from my practical identities. It is just the distinction between 
following those reasons transparently and following them self-forget- 
fully, as though they were quasi-natural ‘givens’.59 


I am in agreement with the last sentence here: as discussed in §6.1, 
I see authenticity as a second-order attitude in which I am aware of 
the normative limitations on my first-order choices, limitations arising 
from facts such as thrownness and death. However, I disagree with 
the earlier parts of Crowell’s remark. Textually, there seems strong 
evidence, as discussed at the start of this section, that Heidegger does 
recognise such an obligation — even if, for the reasons I gave when 
comparing it to the categorical imperative, “obligation” is a mislead- 
ing term. Philosophically, I find it hard to see how authenticity, if it is 
as desirable as it surely must be given the great powers it supposedly 
confers, could not meet the very low hurdle of being a competitor with 
at least some of our practical identities. All that would require is that 
there existed at least one case in which my adopting some mode of 
self-understanding conflicted with or obstructed the demand that I be 
authentic; and this will surely occur whenever I am tempted to make 
sense of myself in line with ‘the one’. 

The second objection I want to consider concerns the link which 
Heidegger postulates between (i) being authentic, i.e. making sense 
of oneself in the light of the true existential facts about Dasein, facts 
about thrownness, death, anxiety, etc., and (ii) possessing a height- 
ened or phronetic capacity for choice in particular factical situations. 
Heidegger clearly takes (i) to imply (ii): indeed, he reads this back into 
Aristotle, identifying Aristotelian phronesis as “a disposition of human 
Dasein such that I have at my disposal my own transparency” (Ga1g: 


59 Crowell 2007b: 326. 
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52), Just as Heideggerian authenticity gives genuine transparency to 
Dasein (SZ: 299). The problem is that there seems no good reason why 
(i) should connect to (ii) in this manner. On the one hand, whilst an 
understanding of the broad facts of Dasein’s existence, for example 
its complex relation to historical tradition, might perhaps help fos- 
ter some kind of appreciation for the subtleties of individual cases, 
as Heidegger’s own woeful political record shows it is clearly not suffi- 
cient for anything as far-reaching as (ii). On the other, there are surely 
cases in which the right decision requires the agent to have an entirely 
unquestioning belief in, and identification with, some social norm: a 
soldier’s unquestioning commitment to an indoctrinated religion may 
be a necessary condition for his decision to save his wounded com- 
rades, to refuse to follow the order to fire on civilians, perhaps in some 
cases simply for maintaining his own sanity. Dreyfus suggests an inter- 
esting defence of the link between (i) and (ii) when he notes, based on 
SZ: 391, that authentic agents, since they do not unreservedly identify 
with any possibility, are more able to let projects go.°° Undoubtedly, 
a willingness to cut one’s losses is a useful thing. But we still lack any 
explanation for why authentic agents would be not just more able 
to do this but, crucially, able to do this at the right teme: again, there 
seem to be situations where only an unquestioning commitment to 
some identity could give Dasein the necessary perseverance to arrive 
at and execute the correct decision. In summary, I think there is a 
significant, internal problem for Heidegger’s account of authenticity: 
(i) does not appear either necessary or sufficient for (11). I want now to 
close this section by turning to an alternative, more promising strand 
of Heidegger’s position. Perhaps, I will suggest, Heidegger’s best tac- 
tic is not to argue that authentic agents possess a heightened aware- 
ness of norms, but rather that inauthentic agents possess only a deeply 
occluded one. In presenting this proposal, I will link the debate back 
to the issue that dominated Chapter 5: freedom. 

So far, I have claimed that inauthentic agents fail to make sense of 
themselves in terms of the facts which define Dasein, facts primarily 
concerning the limitations on and structure of the normative space 
within which Dasein operates. I want now to argue that inauthen- 
tic agency constitutes Heidegger’s attempt to understand one of the 
central and distinctive ways in which Dasein may fail to be free. As 
discussed in Chapter 5, the primary definition of “freedom” within 


60 Dreyfus 1991: 326. 
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Heidegger’s work refers to the capacity to act on the basis of, or in the 
light of, norms: this capacity defines Dasein’s distinctive intentionality 
and is therefore necessarily possessed by all Dasein. As Heidegger puts 
it, “Dasein’s freedom and transcendence are identical!” (Ga26: 238). 
I closed Chapter 5 by suggesting that this approach left Heidegger 
facing a number of questions. We now have answers to at least some 
of those. One question, for example, was how Heidegger would model 
Dasein’s facticity without appeal to causal notions: his account of the 
throw and the social constraints imposed by ‘the one’ are mutually 
supporting attempts to answer this question. But other issues remain. 
One concerns the possibility of a third-person perspective on our- 
selves; as discussed in §5.9, this is supplied within Kant’s framework 
by precisely the type of causal analysis that Heidegger rejects. Another 
concerns the possibility of a lack of freedom. Heidegger clearly con- 
ceives of many agents as unfree in various senses; for example, they 
have failed to “liberate the Dasein in man” (Ga2g/30: 246-8). But 
does he have a theory, say, as to whether individual acts should count 
as free as opposed to coerced? The place to look for answers, I suggest, 
is in Heidegger’s work on inauthenticity 

One way to approach these topics is via Crowell’s recent work on 
conscience. There he suggests that: 


[C]onscience accounts for how grounds become reasons in the sense 
of “my” reasons — that is, that conscience explains my ability to act 
not just in accordance with, but also in the light of norms; and second 
that the notion of resoluteness, as the authentic response to the call of 
conscience, entails the project of giving reasons (to oneself and to the 
other). 


I am clearly in agreement with Crowell’s emphasis on normativity.” 
But the passage cited cannot be quite right: by stating that the call 
of conscience explains Dasein’s capacity to act in the light of norms, 
the implication is that inauthentic agents, in so far as they suppress 
or ignore or blot out this call, are not doing so. This is precisely what 
Crowell does conclude. In such cases: 


The agent functions with the nexus of practices in much the way that 
she functions within the constraints of nature: she acts in accordance 
with norms but not in the light of them; hence such behaviour is largely 
predictable from a third-person point of view. This is the picture of the 


61 Crowell g007a: 56. 62 Crowell 20074: 50. 
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functioning of norms within social practices which we get from Division 
One of Being and Time, where it is difficult to distinguish human from 
animal teleological action.” 


But this surely misconstrues inauthenticity. Inauthentic Dasein, as pre- 
sented by Heidegger, has an almost paranoid sensitivity to normative 
considerations, and its actions are motivated by those norms rather 
simply correlating with them: it acts as it does precisely because this 
is what ‘one’ ought to do (SZ: 126-7). Furthermore, Heidegger states 
repeatedly that there exists a gulf between human and animal inten- 
tionality (Gag: 326/157; Gagg/30: 384, 397, 450); whereas on Crowell’s 
account Dasein’s typical state would be almost indistinguishable from 
animal behaviour. So I want to propose instead that inauthenticity 
constitutes Heidegger’s attempt to identify a mode of intentional- 
ity which is genuinely normative, in the sense that it acts in the light 
of norms and not merely in accordance with them, and yet radically 
restricted. This account of inauthenticity replaces purely third-person 
models of the absence of freedom, such as those which conceive of it 
in terms of causal determination, with a model that is a complex mix 
of first, second and third person: inauthenticity remains a first-person 
standpoint in that Dasein acts for reasons, but the second- and third- 
person relationship of inauthentic agents to one another stunts that 
normative perspective. In this sense, despite the differences discussed 
in §6.1, !agree with Carman when he states that ‘the one’ “comprises 
and indeed blurs together our understanding of the first and third 
persons”. 

The task now is to unpack these suggestions. I want to begin by 
returning to what Heidegger called “mineness”. Recall: 


That being which is an issue for [Dasein] in its very being is in each case 
mine. Thus Dasein is never to be taken ontologically as an instance or 
special case of some genus of present-at-hand entities ... Because Dasein 
has in each case mineness one must always use a personal pronoun when 


6. 


one addresses it: “Iam” “you are”. Furthermore in each case Dasein is 
mine to be in one way or another. Dasein has always made some sort of 
decision as to the way in which it is in each case mine. That entity which 
in its being has this very being as an issue, comports itself towards its 
being as its ownmost possibility ... As modes of being, authenticity and 
inauthenticity ... are both grounded in the fact that any Dasein whatso- 


ever is characterised by mineness. (SZ: 42-3, original emphasis) 


63, Crowell g007a: 57. 64 Carman 2005: 295. 
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I argued in Chapter 5 that this “mineness” should, following Kant’s 
use of “I”, be understood in normative terms: my behaviour is mine 
because it is an issue for me, it is something which I must make sense 
of, something which I must locate within a normative framework. 
The two basic definitions of Dasein are thus that entity which takes 
a normative stance on itself (the entity whose being is an issue for it), 
and that entity which takes a normative stance on other things (the 
entity which is its disclosedness — SZ: 1393). At the ontological level, 
such “mineness” is a constitutive feature of all Dasein, be it authen- 
tic or inauthentic (SZ: 114) in exactly the same way that every Dasein 
is free in Heidegger’s primary sense of “free” (Gag6: 238). But what 
is distinctive about inauthenticity is that the “I”, the “mineness” that 
characterises Dasein, is in some sense occluded or inoperative (SZ: 
115-16). As Heidegger puts it: 


It could be that the “who” of everyday Dasein just is not the “I myself”. 
(SZ: 115) 


His claim, of course, is that this “who” is instead ‘the one’ (SZ: 252). 
What he means, I want to suggest, is not that inauthentic Dasein ceases 
to act in the light of reasons, but rather that its engagement with rea- 
sons is occluded in a specific way. This is because ‘the one’ “deprives 
the particular Dasein of answerability”, it “takes away Dasein’s ‘to be’ 
and allows all responsibility to be foisted on to itself” (SZ: 127; Gago: 
340). The claim here is that inauthentic agents, whilst still acting in 
the light of reasons, are no longer truly engaged with those reasons: 
they no longer genuinely attempt to establish grounds for them, or 
to ensure that their various commitments cohere or to determine 
whether their view is obscured by prejudices or privileges. In short, 
they cease to be genuine loci of responsibility: the ‘one self’ fails to act 
as an “I” in the full, normative sense (SZ: 322) Instead, they abandon 
these responsibilities in favour of the ready-made scripts supplied by 
‘the one’ (SZ: 177): the result is that, whilst they take part in normative 
argument, their actions within that space are dedicated to rehears- 
ing prevailing patterns of discourse. Heidegger plausibly sees such 
behaviour as motivated in part by a desire to avoid the challenges that 
come from genuine normative engagement (SZ: 177). Furthermore, as 
argued above, Heidegger invariably equates having good reasons with 
having a hermeneutically appropriate understanding of the being of 
some entity. He thus understands inauthenticity as occurring when an 
agent ceases to calibrate their understanding directly from the relevant 
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entities — i.e. both themselves qua Dasein and the worldly entities with 
which they deal — and instead concentrates on ensuring that his or her 
claims are in line with what is said by others (SZ: 174-5). The result is 
not a failure to act in the light of norms, but rather a compulsive and 
yet unquestioning attentiveness to the limited set of selfimages and 
self-rationalisations currently circulating in a given society: 


Everyone keeps an eye on the other first and second; watching how 
he will comport himself and what he will say in reply. Being-with-one- 
another in ‘the one’ is by no means an indifferent side-by-sideness in 
which everything has been settled but rather an intent, ambiguous 
watching of one another, a discrete and reciprocal listening in. (SZ: 


174-5) 


This in turn breeds the various hermeneutic shortcomings which 
Heidegger associates with ‘the one’; for example, a lack of engagement 
with the specific contours of particular situations. Such shortcomings 
are rooted in the fact that ‘the one’ fosters a giving of grounds which is 
essentially ungrounded; i.e. not based in a genuine orientation towards 
entities (SZ: 168).°5 One of the distinctive features of authentic agents, 
in contrast, is precisely that they do genuinely function as an “I”, as 
an individual locus of responsibility. Here, for example, Heidegger 
gives the point a paradoxical twist by emphasising the role of death, 
an understanding of which is a constitutive part of authenticity: 


Only in dying can I to some extent say absolutely ‘Iam’ ... But insofar 
as Dasein is in everydayness, that means it must be called back from this 
everydayness to the utmost possibility of the ‘Iam’. (Gago: 440) 


It is only by facing up to death, not as a biological or social event, but as 
a fact about the space of reasons, that Dasein can be an authentic and 
thus a genuine “I”. To put the matter another way, it is only in authen- 
ticity that Dasein becomes fully “answerable” (SZ: 288). 

Iwant to conclude by bringing together the various kinds of freedom 
Ihave discussed. First, there is freedom in the sense of the ability to act 
in the light of norms: it is this to which Heidegger is referring when he 
defines freedom as the basis for selfhood (Gaz26: 247), as the basis for 
the clearing (Ga54: 213), and when he explains freedom in terms of 


65 The sense of “ungrounded” here, meaning simply “unwarranted”, should be sharply 
distinguished from the deeper, ontological sense in which all Dasein, inauthentic 
or authentic, are ungrounded because they lack access to transcendental norms or 
the like. 
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the for-the-sake-of-which, which he understands as the explanatorily 
primary point of normative engagement (Gag6: 276). Call this “free- 
dom”. Freedom! is common to both inauthentic and authentic agents: 
for both their being is an issue (SZ: 42). Now, within a system such as 
Kant’s, the closest parallel to freedom’, namely spontaneity, explains 
why an agent must regard the explanation for her actions, at least at 
the moment of choice, as irreducible to natural causation.” Heidegger 
replicates this basic Kantian move: in so far as Dasein possesses free- 
dom’, it cannot be primarily understood in causal terms. This requires 
Heidegger to develop, via notions like the throw, a noncausal account 
of the way in which this freedom’ is restricted and subject to limit. 
Second, there is a subset of agents, those who are authentic, who also 
possess freedom’: they are in the state of genuinely realising both 
their freedom’ and their own nature by an intense engagement with 
the space of reasons, an engagement which recognises the limita- 
tions inherent on that space. Authentic agents thus both “liberate” 
their own being and are liberated or “free” in choosing phronetically 
among the possibilities before them (Gagg/30: 246-8; SZ: 264). Call 
these features of authenticity “freedom*” and “freedom*” respect- 
ively. Heidegger is referring to both when speaks of anxiety as making 
manifest Dasein’s “being-free for the freedom of choosing itself and 
taking hold of itself” (SZ: 188). Inauthentic agents, in contrast, lack 
both freedom* and freedom’. What Heidegger is trying to do here is 
to articulate a complex alternative to the use of natural causation as a 
way of understanding a lack of freedom: in addition to considerations 
such as the throw which apply to all Dasein, inauthentic agents are 
unfree in these additional senses. They still act for the sake of norms, 
but they operate in a superficial and almost mechanistic way within 
the normative sphere: their behaviour is merely triggered but it is trig- 
gered by their recognition of reasons. 

How plausible is this account? One obvious problem parallels that 
discussed in relation to authenticity and phronesis: there is no reason 
to think that there will be any correlation between agents who are 
free** and those who are free’. Setting that aside, it seems to me that 
there is something right in Heidegger’s portrayal of ‘the one’ as foster- 
ing a kind of automatised normativity, and in attempting to capture 
the absence of freedom not via a third-person causal story but via a 
story about the way in which the first-person perspective can become 


66 See §5.2 and §5.3 for details. 
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reduced to a default series of pre-scripted inputs and outputs. Yet 
there remains an important gap in Heidegger’s treatment of freedom: 
he says nothing about first-order “freedom questions’ such as whether 
a choice made under threat of torture is truly free, or one reached by 
means of collective bargaining or by lottery or by majority vote or under 
the influence of alcohol. Let us group the senses of freedom in play in 
those questions as freedom. Of course, Heidegger explains at length 
how freedom in general might be understood whilst recognising the 
social and historical limitations that are always operating on Dasein. 
But what is needed here is a criterion by which some specific choices are 
free and others are not, whereas considerations such as thrownness 
apply to all choices. It seems, at least if one confines oneself to the 
resources of SZ, that the only option would be to argue that choices 
made by authentic agents are free’ in virtue of their sophisticated 
understanding of the normative considerations involved, and those 
made by inauthentic agents are not. Freedom? would thus be both 
necessary and sufficient for freedom3. This would bring Heidegger’s 
position into proximity with, for example, Pippin’s Hegel, where: 


An action is simply the sort of event for which reasons can be asked, 
and the quality and character of such reasons determines the extent to 
which I have acted freely rather than been determined.*” 


But Heidegger of course lacks the hugely detailed categorisations one 
finds in Hegel of different reasons for action. He also lacks Kant’s abil- 
ity to identify free? actions as those choices which are autonomous, 
ie. governed by a set of substantive norms inherent in the very idea 
of agency, ie. in freedom’. In this sense, despite his foundational 
emphasis on freedom, there remains an inherent gap in his system 
when it is compared to those of Kant or Hegel. But this is not to say 
that Heidegger has nothing to contribute to what one might call “pol- 
itical philosophy”. On the contrary, whilst, for the reasons noted when 
discussing phronesis, he deliberately avoids first-order pronouncements, 
his views have striking implications for the underlying question of how 
one should conceive the political. Again Kant provides a neat contrast 
case. As O’Neill emphasises, for Kant the principal political problem is 


67 Pippin 2008: 191. Guignon also draws a link between Pippin’s Hegel and Heidegger 
when defending his account of authenticity in terms of ownership or full endorse- 
ment of our actions (Guignon 2011: 84). From that perspective, my point is that it 
is important to remember just how much, with respect to the legitimacy of different 
reasons and motives, is built into the Hegelian idea of genuine ownership. 
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one of coordination: how does one achieve the coordination of a plural- 
ity of individual agents, each with their own desires?®* Kant illustrates 
the threat by appeal to the myth of Babel; the danger is that the work- 
ers will be “set against one another over the plan and scattered ... 
each to build separately following his own design” (KrV: A707/B735). 
Underpinning this picture is the Kantian model of psychology and, in 
particular, the assumption that “the dear self” is striving continually 
to dominate “our planning and striving”, so displacing any categoric- 
ally mandated acts of self-denial (GMS: 407; MS: 45). For Heidegger, 
in contrast, the fundamental political problem is not one of curbing 
individuality but of preserving it, of rescuing the “I” in the face of an 
inherent and pervasive tendency towards the suppression of individual 
accountability (SZ: 126, 175).°9 


68 O’Neill 1989; 12. 

69 I cannot address the issue of Heidegger’s relationship to Nazism here, but I think 
it is a mistake to overlook the pervasive interpenetration between his philosophical 
and personal views even in the case of what might seem purely theoretical topics. For 
example, it is striking how easily the hermeneutic metaphors that define his epistem- 
ology assume a political dimension. Sound philosophy, rooted in the matters them- 
selves, is “autochthonic” (Gago: 104). Poor philosophy, in contrast, is “free-floating”, 
a product of what Gagg/go will call “Bodenlosigkeit” (Ga29/30: 243). In 1925 phe- 
nomenology thus requires “demonstrations rooted in native ground” (Gago: 104). 
By 1929, and the notorious letter to Schwoerer, it is not simply “demonstrations” 
but “educators” that must be “rooted in the native and indigenous”. The alterna- 
tive is the rootlessness of “increasing Jewification [Verjudung]”. For an extended dis- 
cussion of autochthony in Heidegger’s work, see Bambach 2003; on the translation 
of “Verjudung” see Faye 2009: 33-4; and for a more charitable view of the letter to 
Schwoerer see Young 1997: 39-41. 


CONCLUSION 


My aim in this work has been to defend a new account of the fun- 
damental concepts and arguments which define Heidegger’s early 
thought, and to locate those concepts and arguments in relation 
both to the philosophical canon and to contemporary analytic phil- 
osophy. The picture of Heidegger which results is very different from 
the familiar one: I have detailed, for example, the points at which my 
reading diverges from the dominant view of Heidegger on intention- 
ality, or from recent treatments of topics ranging from authenticity to 
idealism to freedom. If one steps back and considers these points of 
divergence as a whole, further gaps emerge between my approach and 
existing presentations of Heidegger. Consider, for example, the idea 
of “phenomenology”. Searle, in his recent polemic against Heidegger, 
defines “phenomenology” as “an examination of the structure of con- 
sciousness” and Dreyfus, Searle’s real target in that polemic, uses the 
same term to refer to a close attention to the lived texture of various 
forms of conscious experience, in particular of the “mindless every- 
day coping” that has supposedly been overlooked by the tradition.’ 
But, on my account, Heidegger makes little or no appeal to the close 
study of conscious experience; even the obvious qualification, which 
would be made by almost all philosophers, that they do not wish to say 
anything which flatly contradicts such study is muted in Heidegger by 
his suspicion of agents’ reports on their own intentionality (SZ: 311). 
Instead, “phenomenology” as Heidegger practises it refers primarily 


1 Searle 2004: 317; Dreyfus 1991: 3. Searle goes on to state that, given this definition, his 
objection is not to phenomenology itself but rather to “some specific authors and their 
practice of this method”: the only authors considered in any depth in the article are 
Heidegger and Dreyfus. My point will be that “phenomenology” so defined has little 
to do with Heidegger. 
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to the non-empirical study of those structures which allow entities to 
show themselves: in more familiar terms, phenomenology is thus the 
“science of the a priori phenomenon of intentionality” (Gago: 118). 
Heidegger’s distinctive contribution to this study is to identify those 
structures, or “forms”, with being: this link is made by means of the 
arguments detailed in Chapters 3 and 4. The result is that “phenom- 
enology” becomes the “science of the being of entities: ontology” (SZ: 
37). It is against the backdrop of this definition that Heidegger’s other 
characteristic concerns then emerge. For example, his hermeneutic 
training leads him to stress the need for painstaking attention to avoid 
forcing concepts drawn from one domain on to another: within his 
system, this becomes the injunction not to distort the being in terms 
of which entities are disclosed (SZ: 36-7). In short, Heideggerian phe- 
nomenology places no special weight on conscious experience: none 
of the arguments which I have advanced appeal, to take a Dreyfusian 
case, to the difference in experience that exist between my playing 
tennis and my reviewing what went wrong after the game. Indeed, in 
so far as Heideggerian phenomenology can be said to have a single 
guiding light, it is not even being but rather normativity: it is that con- 
cept which binds together Heidegger’s treatment of intentionality, of 
authenticity, of finitude and of freedom. In this sense I agree with 
Crowell when he suggests that the task which SZ sets us is to give anew 
account of normativity, one which does not cash the concept in terms 
of notions such as propositional entailment.* But whereas Crowell sug- 
gests that this might be done, following Kelly, through the ideas found 
in Merleau-Ponty, I have attempted to do it very differently: by appeal, 
first, to the prototype approach to intentionality (Chapter 3), and, 
second, to Dasein’s finitude (Chapters 5 and 6). 

There are several ways in which my reading might be developed. 
One would be to explore Heidegger’s own later concerns regard- 
ing the prototype model: these concerns are, effectively, over the 
viability of claims like Separation, over whether the prototype appar- 
atus harbours an intrinsic bias towards a particular view of entities 
(for example, Ga5:89). Thus Heidegger’s fear that SZ itself “points 
back to metaphysics” (Ga65:222-3). But that project lies beyond this 
book’s scope; it is also radically complicated by ambiguities in terms 
like “vorstellen”. Instead I want to make good on the suggestion, from 
Chapter 5, that freedom might offer Heidegger an alternate way of 


2 Crowell 2008b: 344n15. 
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thinking about the “nonpropositional”. At the biographical level, I 
believe that Heidegger’s increased emphasis on freedom was indeed 
motivated partly by the attractions of the type of move I have in mind. 
Yet I also believe that by the 1930s, a number of other influences, for 
example from Holderlin and Nietzsche, were also operating on him: 
since I cannot address the complex textual interplay of those forces 
here, I want to advance the proposal purely as a Heideggerian one, 
rather than as Heidegger’s own. The proposal is as follows. Heidegger 
wants to identify a mode of intentionality x which is irreducible to, and 
explanatorily prior to, propositional intentionality: this is the claim 
discussed throughout the book as Derivative. In Chapter 1, I criticised 
existing accounts of x, whilst in Chapter 3 I developed my own read- 
ing: I argued that whilst this reading is exegetically accurate in that 
it explains both Heidegger’s use of terms such as “being”, “disclos- 
ure”, “horizon” and his complex relations to the canon, it is ultimately 
philosophically problematic. So my proposal is this: what if we sim- 
ply dropped the search for x? Instead of identifying another mode of 
intentionality distinct from and prior to the propositional, the goal 
would rather be to unpack the explanatory structure of propositional 
intentionality. One might trace, for example, the contours of the nor- 
mative terrain within which propositional discourse takes place. This 
would be done by studying the nature of normativity and its limits: 
whether, for example, there is a norm binding on agency as such, what 
the basic mechanism for normative engagement is, how the practice 
of asking for and supplying reasons functions or fails to function both 
in society in general and under particular historical conditions. These 
are precisely the type of questions I sought to address in Chapters 5 
and 6: recall, for example, Heidegger’s claim that the for-the-sake- 
of-which is the basic point of normative engagement or that authen- 
tic Dasein recognises a finitude inherent in the space of reasons, or 
that inauthentic agents possess the “I” only in an occluded sense.? 
Furthermore, this new account might still be temporal in so far as it 
could be delivered via an analysis of the distinctively temporal struc- 
ture of agency: for example by examining the agent’s relation to its his- 
tory or to the “future possibilities” in the uniquely Heideggerian sense 
of that phrase through which it orientates itself. Now, what I want to 
stress about this proposal is that Dasein’s finitude or its temporality 


3 Ishould stress that I regard the claims of Chapters 5 and 6 as entirely compatible with 
the prototype approach. But they are, at least in general, logically separable from it. 
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would retain explanatory priority over the propositional: that account of 
the normative domain, including its social aspects, would explain the 
framework which underpins individual acts such as asserting a par- 
ticular claim or taking one proposition to warrant another. However, 
there would be no mode of intentionality which was not propositional; 
rather Heidegger’s achievement would have been to unpack the deep 
structure of propositionality. The ultimate story about the “propos- 
itional” would thus be constituted by something, by Dasein’s finitude 
or by time in some distinctive sense of that term, which was not a prop- 
osition nor set of such; but there would be no nonpropositional mode 
of intentionality. In short, there would be no x.! 

This proposal is compatible with at least some of Heidegger’s 
remarks. For example, SZ: 224 treats the assertion as itself something 
ready-to-hand: on the current proposal, Heidegger’s point would be 
that propositional intentionality needs to be understood in terms of 
being-in-the-world, where that is itself cashed via the type of consid- 
erations involving freedom, finitude, time and agency just indicated. 
Similarly, this tactic would accommodate Heidegger’s thesis that: 


Intentional comportment, in the sense of assertion about something, is 
founded in its ontological structure in the basic constitution of Dasein 
which we described as being-in-the-world. (Ga24: 296) 


This passage need not imply that one mode of intentionality, the 
propositional, is explained in terms of another, namely x.° Rather, the 


4 One way to express the point, given the discussion of Gaz4 in §3.7, is to say that this 
proposal effectively abandons any appeal to Temporalitdt in favour of a focus entirely 
on Zeitlichkeit. It is worth also stressing the differences between the proposal I am 
advancing and accounts such as Zuckert’s. On her reading, Heidegger is, at least in 
texts such as Gag, drawing attention to a form of nonconceptual experience such as 
“temporal anticipation” (Zuckert 2007: 226). This differs from the current proposal 
in so far as Zuckert’s theory still recognises a distinct mode of intentionality, cashed 
by appeal to time, which is nonconceptual and nonpropositional; on the current sug- 
gestion, by contrast, all experience is propositional and what is at stake is the ultimate 
articulation of this single mode of intentionality. 

5 An alternative way of taking SZ: 224 is to stress that Heidegger is treating assertion 
as a tool and then arguing that the ability to use tools, including assertions, depends 
upon a type of ‘know how’ which is thus prior to language (see, for example, Okrent 
2007: 167-8). I reject this approach because, as discussed in §3.4 and §3.7, I think that 
Heidegger’s appeal to ‘know how’ is best explained in terms of Ontological Knowledge, 
which is, in turn, ultimately cashed via Prototype. 

6 I assume here, as in §1.2, that Heidegger’s concern when discussing assertion is to 
make a general point about propositional intentionality, rather than one about that 
particular speech act. 
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relevant founding relation could be explanatory in the sense sketched: 
propositional intentionality, the sole mode of intentionality, would be 
made sense of in terms of the underlying analysis of normativity pro- 
vided by being-in-the-world. Finally, whilst I cannot reopen the ques- 
tion of Heidegger’s later use of terms such as “language”, this proposal 
would fit smoothly with one natural reading of his later work: if the 
philosophical pressures of Heidegger’s early thought ultimately push 
one towards a view on which all intentionality is propositional, it would 
be unsurprising that shortly afterwards he came to the verdict that 
language was the house of being (Gag: 313/145).’ 

I have, however, described the proposal in question only as 
“Heideggerian” because it evidently falls short of what he wants, at 
least in the late 1920s. For example, recall one of the citations which I 
used to introduce his view on intentionality back in Chapter 1: 


It is not, and indeed never, the case that an assertion as such — how- 
ever true it may be — could primarily unconceal an entity as such. 
(Ga29/30: 493) 


This clearly states that there is some way of unconcealing or intend- 
ing an entity distinct from and prior to the propositional; in other 
words, Heidegger is here committing himself to the search for x. I have 
argued above that this search leads him to claims such as Prototype and 
that these bring with them complex philosophical problems. On occa- 
sion, such as the text from which the cited remark is taken, Heidegger 
tries out various others warrants for x: for example, he suggests that x 
must exist since any individual assertion is made against a backdrop of 
other intended entities, against a backdrop of “the whole” (Ga29/30: 
501-2). But such alternatives, as I argued in §1.4, fail: there is, to stick 
with this example, no reason why one cannot hold both that all inten- 
tionality is propositional and that every propositional act must be 
understood holistically, against a framework of other such acts. The 
result is that Heidegger is forced, in so far as he wants to defend x, to 
embrace Prototype. If that is rejected on philosophical grounds, this 


7 lL absolutely agree with Wrathall that we cannot simply assume that Heidegger uses 
“Sprache” and its cognates to denote language in any usual sense; I further agree 
with Wrathall, as detailed in §3.2-4, that Heidegger’s understanding of “Sprache” is 
intimately connected to his understanding of logos and of ideas such as gathering and 
articulation. My suggestion would be that, starting from those links to logos, one might 
argue for, rather than simply take for granted, the fact that his use of “Sprache” was 
propositional; or at least, that it was not intended to mark any nonpropositional mode 
of intentionality. 
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leaves the commentator two options — and we should be under no illu- 
sions about the exegetical legitimacy of either. One is to appeal, lock, 
stock and barrel, to apparatus taken from other philosophical systems; 
for example, that of Merleau-Ponty. The alternative proposal is to sug- 
gest that Heideggerians call off the search for x and focus instead on 
the structures that ultimately make sense of propositional intention- 
ality: above all normativity and finitude. As Heidegger himself puts it, 
“assertion is possible only where there is freedom” (Ga2Q/30: 492). 
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